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“A BOY WITH A RABBIT’—By Raeburn. (For text, see page 44.) 


Number of Copies of This Issue Printed Is in Excess of 170,000 




















YOUVENIRS 





GOOD-LUCK SOUVENIR 


NEW-—ORIGINAL—APPROPRIATE 
Wilcox is offering this season a new and 





of your own school 


original souvenir entirely different from any- 
thing hitherto shown in the souvenir field—yet 
embodying all the features that make it dis- 
tinctively of a personal nature when printed 
with your special copy. The design is beauti- 
fully printed on fine quality bristol board cut 








to many foreign countries. 


at popular prices 


It has become customary for practically every teacher of grade 
school children to present her pupils with a slight token at the close of 
school by which the months of association may be remembered. 
over thirty years Wilcox has provided attractive souvenirs in varying 
styles and prices, distributing them to every corner of this nation and 
No wider selection has ever been offered 
than appears on this page and it is our hope that you will find here 
just the article that will appeal to you. i 


out the shape of a horseshoe, symbolical of 
“Good Luck.” The horseshoe appears in a deli- 
cate orange yellow, the ribbon in blue, with the 
schoolhouse and its surroundings in natural 
colors at the bottom. The cards are finished 
with a blue ribbon hanger to match, while in 
the center is space for printing your copy as 
illustrated. In a tint underneath the names of 
pupils appear the numerals “1924.” The card 
is approximately 64%x7% inches and will be 
highly prized by those pupils upon whose walls 
they hang, being a reminder not only of the 
thoughtfulness of their teacher, but, in the 
years to come, of the happy associations with 
their schoolmates in 1924. See price list below. 


For 
















th. “Best: Wishes. 
mn Your Richer a: 






Seheot OBcers 

Providers, John Lundberg 
Treasurer Peter Henry 

Clerk, John Hansmelép 
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Rosella Lattereli 






Howard Latter Gordon Latteretl 
Coorge Lundverg Virgil Lundberg 
Joe Mazac Leone Parent 






Mary Parent 











READ CAREF ULLY BEFORE ORDERING—SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER 


SAMPLES—Of any one souvenir free upon request. 
Credit will be given for all samples returned which have been 


cents each. 
charged for. 

ORDERS—Send your order direct 
ance that it will receive our prompt 


plainly, underscoring u and e and capitals S and G. Always include the proper 
Any oo payments will be promptly adjusted. 
All orders filled within 24 hours of receip 

CLUB ORDERS—Special discount of To% allowed when two or more orders 


remittance to cover the cost. 





School Days Souvenir 
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soo.” iS Is presented 
with the 
best. wishes 
of your 

Teacher. 
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The Springtime, School Days, Floral Book- 
let and Blue Bird Souvenirs are all booklets 
of approximately 342x5% inches. Each con- 
tain inserts printed in two colors. On the 
first and fourth pages of the inserts appear 
appropriate verses and poems, while the sec- 
ond and third pages are arranged for print- 
ing your own special copy including the 
name of your school, location, date, your 
own name and the names of school officers 
and pupils. 

In case you do not desire special printing 
on the inserts appropriate verses will appear 
on all the pages, giving you a booklet at 
greatly reduced prices. See price list below.* 

Springtime Souvenir—The cover is printed 
in a single color and represents children 
dancing about a May pole in the foreground 
with a school house in the background. 
This souvenir is exceptionally artistic in 
every way, made of the finest quality stock 
throughout. Tied with cord and silk tassel. 

School Days Souvenir—-The design repre- 
sents the typical country school house. It 


Closing Day Booklet 





A Customer Writes: 
Penn. 


Gentlemen: 

Received the souvenirs I ordered 
today and I am certainly well 
pleased with them. I think they 
are just fine. 

(Name on request) 


are sent together. 
thus saving you and them money. 
ENVELOPES—To fit any souvenirs you 


Additional samples five 


from this advertisement with the assur- 


attention. Write copy for printing very each name appearing above the number of 


Get your teacher friends to combine their order with yours, 


order, included free. 


If you order less souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one cent for 


souvenirs. Thus if you order 24 sou- 


venirs but have the names of 39 pupils printed, add 15c to your remittance, 





just any difficulties should they arise. 


It is our purpose to serve you promptly and courteously and to quickly ad- 





Floral Booklet 


Springtime Souvenir 


Book Mark 


Blue Bird 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF WILCOX SOUVENIRS 


is beautifully printed in four colors on stock 
of excellent quality. Insert of four pages in 
two colors. Tied with cord and silk tassel. 

Floral Booklet—Four beautiful floral de- 
signs of spring flowers, very appropriate 
for the closing days of school. The iris, 
jonquil, lily and violet are all represented in 
the strikingly life-like printing made possi- 
ble by the modern offset process. The cov- 
ers are of highest quality kid finish stock. 
Tied with cord and silk tassel. 

Blue Bird Souvenir—Is unique and beau- 
tiful and is considered one of the finest 
school souvenirs ever made. The cover is 
printed by the off-set process and denotes 
the little school house in the distance near 
which are circling the blue birds, symbols of 
joy and happiness. A path or roadway leads 
away from the school house and the blue 
birds flit out of the design towards a verse 
at the bottom of the page. The usual print- 


ing, names of pupils, teacher, school, date, 
ete., on inside pages. The insert is printed 
on beautiful ‘white stock in blue’ ink 
which exactly matches the color of the birds 
on the cover. The insert and cover are fas- 
tened together with a harmonizing cord and 
silk tassel. It would be difficult to imagine 
a more desirable or suitable gift. 

Bookmarks—tThese offer a unique and in- 
expensive remembrance which pupils are 
sure to appreciate. They are printed in 
colors on fine quality bristol, and depict a 
typical schoolhouse with children on the way 
to school. The reading is—‘‘With pleasant 
memories and all best wishes for your hap- 
piness, Marion B. Drake.” The _ teacher’s 
name may be printed in place of the name 
appearing at fifty cents additional, or the 
space will be left blank for your signature. 
Very handsome and appropriate and just 
the right size to slip in any book. 





"PRICES OF “WILCOX SOUVENIRS 


Without 
PRICES Photo 
10 or less Each Additional 

Good Luck $1.25 $ .09 
Springtime 1.10 08 
| School Days 1.25 .09 
| Floral Booklet 1.15 .08 
| Blue Bird 1.25 .09 
| Pansy 1.00 .07 


Closing Day 
Bookmarks, 


2c each, 50c additional per order for printing name of teacher. 
Envelopes to match included free with all orders. 


With *Without 
Photo Special Printing 
10 or less Each Additional Each 
$ $ $ .07 
1.60 1 .05 
1.75 12 .05 
1.65 11 05 
1.75 12 05 
.04 
06 








JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Department 3 


Cooperstown, New York 


Largest Publishers of School Souvenirs in America 
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Good Luck Souvenir—See description above. 

Closing Day—These consist of two cards 
tied with ribbon, printed in beautiful colors, 
size about 4x6 inches. The second card has 
an appropriate poem and a blank line where 
the name of the teacher can be written. 
This is particularly good value and is prov- 
ing immensely popular. 

Pansy Souvenir—Lower in price only be- 
cause it is a single card instead of a book- 
let, this souvenir will fill a long felt want in 
the souvenir field, providing a quality gift 
at a price ‘within the reach of all. The size 
is about 5x7 inches, There are twelve de- 
signs which will be sent assorted, four show- 
ing landscapes, four with birds and land- 
scapes in combination, four with flowers. 
Each card is surrounded with a beautiful 
pansy border. 

On the back of each card is the space for 
printing the usual data used on other sou- 
venirs, names of school, teacher, board of 
education and pupils. A gift your pupils 
will cherish. 


Pansy Souvenir 
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A Customer Writes: 
Wash. 


My order arrived to-day. I am 
delighted with everything. I am 
sure I need never look for another 
company to buy souvenirs from. 
| (Name on request) 


Gentlemen: 
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Social Scactay 


They are selecting a ring to seal their engagement, 


ut both are ill at ease. 
himself, without consulting her individual prefer- 
ences? The Book of Stiquente would have told them 


what they wish to know. 
book acts 


Should he have chosen It by 
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Be sure to grasp the rare 
Opportunity on this page. 
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Save 522on the Famous 


Book of Etiquette 


Nearly Half a Million Sold for $352 


Special Short Time Offer 


OU’VE always wanted the famous two- 
volume set of books that solves every 
social difficulty, that tells you exactly 

what to do, say, write and wear on every oc- 
casion. You have always wanted to own the 
two remarkable books that give poise, ease, 
dignity, self-confidence. 


Only ‘128 


Here is your opportunity to secure the com- 
plete original, authentic BOOK OF ETI- 
QUETTE for almost half-price. Almost 
500,000 people have purchased the BOOK 
OF ETIQUETTE for $3.50. If you act at 
once, you can get it for only $1.98. 





Solves Every Social Problem 


The BOOK OF ETIQUETTE is admittedly 
one of the most complete and authoritative 
works of its kind ever published. It covers 
every phase of wedding etiquette, street eti- 
quette, dinner etiquette, dance etiquette—it 
contains paragraphs for the self-conscious 
and timid; for the bachelor; for the business 
woman; for the country hostess. Nothing is 
forgotten, nothing omitted. The BOOK OF 
ETIQUETTE will tell you everything you 
want to know. It will protect you from sud- 
den embarrassments, give you a wonderful 
new ease and poise of manner. 


Send No Money The Coupon 
Brings It To You 


This is your chance to take advantage of a 
tremendous bargain. Half a million people 
have paid $8.50’ for the Book of Etiquette. 
Here’s your chance to secure the same Book 
of Etiquette for only $1.98. 

We know you won’t overlook this unusual 
chance. Mail the coupon to-day and the 
Book of Etiquette will be sent to you in a 


plain carton. No money is necessary. But 
be sure you get the coupon off at once. Nel- 
son Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 293, Garden City, 
New York. 


USE THIS SPECIAL COUPON 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 293 
Garden City, New York 


I am glad you have made this low-priced, special offer 
By all means send me the Book of Etiquette (complete in 
two library volumes), for which I will give the postman 
only $1.98 (plus delivery charges), instead of the regular 
price of $8.50. It is understood that I have the privilege 
of returning the books any time within 5 days if I am not 
delighted with them, and you agree to refund my money. 


AMIN fascia : ee 
Check this square if you want these books with the 
beautiful full-leather binding at $2.98 with same 
return privilege. 

(Orders from outside the U. S. are payable $2.44 cash 
with order. Leather binding, outside U. S., $3.44 cash 
with order.) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR fre PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 
previous to the date it bears, and should reach 
subscribers before the first of the month. 
is published only during the school year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted, 

FOREIGN POSTAGE-——For subscriptions 
in Canada add 380 cents; in other foreign 
countries add 50 cents. 

DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 

RENEWALS—To insure no _ interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the _ February number 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS _ orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month's issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
etc.) _ Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and cau be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associ- 
ations, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 

OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer, Any transactions proving 
unsatisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 
ported to us immediately. 
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Editors’ Forecast 


HE Spring note sounded in the 
present number will be _ held 
throughout the April issue. Easter 
will not be overlooked. Mr. Lemos’ 
drawing page, with its personified egg, 
its bunny and chicks, is delightfully 
suggestive of the lighter side of the 
Easter observance. Verses in the en- 
tertainment department will touch 
upon its deeper significance. 
Our feathered friends receive just 
recognition in Miss Hegler’s “A Bird 


of the Fields—Bobolink,” Miss Cleave-’ 


land’s oster “The Bird’s Nest,” and 
Mr. Solar’s design for a nesting box 
and feeder. Lewis S. Mills will ex- 
plain how to peers the garden in 
April. Mr. Mills writes us that many 
schools in Connecticut are using his 
series of article as the basis of their 
agriculture work, and we have no 
doubt this is the case in other parts of 
the country. 

In her Girl Scout story, Alma Pas- 
chall will tell about an April hike that 
was a success despite rain, while in 
another story, appropriate to the 
month in which was fired “the shot 
heard round the world,’ Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey: will explain how Paul Re- 
vere, Junior (had you ever heard of 
him?) helped his father to make the 
famous a night ride. 

Laura Rountree Smith gives, for the 
benefit of primary children, the les- 
son that Jack and Jill learned from Elf 
Safe-and-Sound. Teachers of older 
pupils will read with interest of the 
very practical methods used by Blanche 
Bulifant McFarland in promoting 
health through play. 

The sixth in a series of Boy Scout 
posters will illustrate the rule that “A 
Scout is kind.” These posters furnish 


the best possible device for teaching civics and ethics. 
vividly picturing the ideals of the Boy Scouts of America is highly appre- 
ciated at the headquarters of that organization. 

Other features that will appear in April, as usual, are Professor 





PosteErR—The Plowman. 
“I7’s A GREAT LIFE, IF You Don’T WHAKEN.” Bonnie B. Gilbert... 40 





PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR MARCH 


Civic PosterR—Easy ‘Steps ‘in Common Law. Nanette B. Payl... 25° 
EpITORIAL—What Parents Think of Our Methods.’ M. V..O’Shea 26 
“HAND BASEBALL” 
THE YOUNG CITIZEN AND His:HEALTH—III. Blanche B. MoFarland . 28 
WINDOWPANE DECORATION. Louise D. Tessini_. 22-2! 29 
THE Joy OF OBEDIENCE. Alma Paschall___. 5A 30 
JOINTED Toy—Elsa of the Island of Marken, “Bess B. “Cleaveland.. 31 


—An Ideal Game for Recess. William T. Miller. 27 





PoEMs WE LovE To TEACH—XI. Mamie Thomson Johnson_.._... 32 
HEALTH LEAFLET—The Fresh Air Elf. Laura Rountree Smith... 33 
THE TICKING TEPEE. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey - 34 
SomE Marcu ANIMALS. John T. Lemos__..—-...----~-.-.------.--- 35 





PRACTICAL IDEAS FROM EVERYWHERE—Relating Geography to News- 
paper and Magazine Reading, Maude Langdoc ocks; A Day in 


a Special Class, Irene Lydia Hansen; A Project in Industrial 


Arts, Lillie Lee Jones 36-37 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland_._.__. 38-39 








THE BLueEBIRD. Marie Ellis Hegler : 41 
A Worvp’s Fair Progect—Part II. Etta D. Dale. sca Me 
Picture Stupy—“A Boy with a Rabbit.” John T. Lemos ieee 44-45 
MarcH SEWING Prosects. Mary B. Grubb__--—/------- +46 
Two Birp Houses For SprRING. Frank IJ..Solar 2:00 AT 
MAPPING OUT THE GARDEN IN MarcH. Lewis S. Mile. . 48 
DoLL FuRNITURB—Chiffonier. Mary B. Grubb ns 49:, 





Primary MEetTHOops AND Devices—Health Lessons for Little: Peapile,: . 


Fanny Comstock; Peter Rabbit at School, Ruth Angelo; What,a 
Primary Teacher Told Me, A Helping Teacher; Good’ ‘Sugges- 
tions for Reading Drills, Frances Clausen;. The “I' Spy” Game 
Card, John T. Lemos; A Civics Club, Cora Hogard Keen; Par-',: : 
quetry Design, Anna *Livone Trautt; Devices for Teaching Col- 
ors and Numbers, Eleanor Dennhardt; Schoolroom : Snapshots__.50-53 


ree FoR GRAMMAR Grapes—Around the Chemist’s Table 


B. Clifford Hendricks; Melva’s Case, Eliza M: Marwell; 
Panaatinne Our Bird Neighbors, Morris Greenberg; “Setting- 
up” Exercises for Daily Use—VII, William P. Uhler, Jr.;'Amer- 
ican History and Citizenship—VII, Mamie “T. Johnson; Our 
Presidents, Jsabel A. Gilman 54-57 








TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB Ni 58-59 
RurRAL SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY—Good Substitute Athletic Articles, 


Daniel Chase; the “Common” Teacher, Vida M. ‘Bates; What 
Can Be Done with Nothing in a Rural School—II, Nina Willis 


Walter; A Better Use of the Textbook, A. G. Meating________. ~ 60. 
RECITATIONS, SONGS, AND PLAYS__._.. FSA ceet Se _. 1 











Their value in 


O’Shea’s editorial, the civic poster, 
jointed toy (Yin Ti of China), sewing 


project, poetry study,.and the various 


departments. . In the entertainment 


“we expect to include, besides season- 


able recitations, songs and exercises, 
a very effective safety-first play— 
winner of the first prize in a contest 
at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The cover next month will show the 
charming group known as “The Sack- 
ville Children,” by John Hoppner, a 
famous eighteenth century pacar 
painter. Mr. Lemos will tell the story 
of the artist and the picture. A prac- 
tical industrial arts project, “How to 
Make a Scrapbook,” will be presented, 
with diagrams and _ directions, by 
Louise D. Tessin. 

Readers who have been familiar 
with the magazine for some years, will 
recall that during the Spring months 
we include in each issue one or more 


-articlés describing places and trips 


that vacationing teachers would find 
attractive. We have several such ar- 
ticles in view for the forthcoming num- 
bers. All will be illustrated, and the 
text will be written in such a way as 
tobe not merely descriptive but in- 
formational. For example, in April 
we plan to present the claims of Ber- 
muda as an objective for an eight-days 
trip that will transport the traveler to 
truly foreign scenes. In the same 
month we shall offer a most definite 
and detailed account of the best route 
to follow in a two-weeks tour of Swit- 
zerland.' Of course everybody who 
goes to Europe sees Switzerland, but 
often it is slighted. If one follows the 
itinerary Miss Widmer outlines, one 
can do much in a fortnight. We be- 
lieve this article will be of immediate 
interest to thousands of teachers who 
will travel abroad this summer, and 


to other thousands who are looking forward to a European trip in 1925. 
In May and June we shall publish other travel pages, telling of some of 
the scenic wonders of our own country, and describing the me! attrac- 
tions of the next meeting lace of the N. E. A -— Washington, D . C. 





| Save Money on These Magazines and Books By Taking Advantage of Our Combination Offers 


The following magazines and books for teachers, described elsewhere in this magazine, may 
be ordered in combination at special money-saving prices. The list below gives the prices 
when ordered separately. The list at right gives the prices in combination. 


PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY 


‘SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 














with The Pathfinder ................ 
oe with Any Book in Class ‘‘A’’........ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS | Normal Instructor-Primary, Plans.. 1$4 40 
$2.75 Any TWO Books in Class ‘“‘A’’...... e 





0 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. {$4 00 



































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers...............00% $2.00 with Any Book in Class “B’........ 3.00 | Any TWO Books in Class “B”’..... 
THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See description below) ................ 1.00 with Any Book in Class “C”....... . +» 2.50 Notwal Eustrustor-Primary Plans... 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 94 of February Number)... 1.50 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. ) Any TWO Books in Class “C’”’...... + $3.00 
CLASS | EVERY DAY PLANS, 3 volumes, limp cloth (See Page 86 of February No.). 1.50|The Pathfinder .....+-...+-+ apeninagen (83 5 | 55 took in Cie A” 
“A THE ANNUAL of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, a reprint of the 1921 is- Any Book in Class “A”..........-- pend Book af ed > 1 Deedee ante? 1 $2.50 
; sues of the magazine in 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 80 of Sept. No.)... 1.50 | 3 ] Instructor-Primary Plane.. nl Be ISIE nen 
‘LASS ( SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 vol 1 he Pathfinder .-s+..-2- s+ 78 | 307 hs BSS he ee: $3.50 
CL volume, cloth (See Page 86 of February No. ) 1.25 |The Pathfinder ..........ssseseeees f Any TWO Books in Class “B”...... e 
«<“B”? 8 { Fou HUNDRED GAMES, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 88 of February No.)...1.25 | Any Book in Class “B”...........- - —— - 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 86 of Feb. No.) 1.25 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. Any seed = ves a sankeus sauoe + $2.00 
“HOW I DID IT”, i volume, limp cloth (See Page 86 of February Number).. .60 |The Pathfinder ...........-..+s0++: ($3 25 | oe Book in Class “B” 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 86 of Feb. No.) .60 | AY Book in Class “C”.....--+-++: aw See ee amen *°°*29°* $1.75 


CLASS ) POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR, 1 vol., 

INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Books I and II See Page 86} Each.. .60 

INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—Books I and II.... Any Book in Class “B” 

LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS (See Page 86 of February Number) .60 | Normal yt nee —" (3 70 
ass - e 


eee ee 


Any Book in Class 


of Feb. No. } Each.. .60 





limp cloth (See Page 96 of Feb. No.) .60 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. . ~ 
lass “A” ($4.20 | Any TWO Books in Class “A”’..82.70 





Any TWO Books in Class ‘‘B’’...§2.25 





Any Book in C 





isan illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s | Any Book in Clags “C”.........++- 


e 
The Pathfinder Capital. It is now in its 30th year of increasing success and is 
everywhere recognized as the best current events paper published. 
Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world and the PATH- 
FINDER is an ideal medium for this purpose. In each week’s issue all the important news of the 
day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is alsoa vast amount of general information 
of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 num 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. 








THE PATHFINDER 
-| .with’ Nor. Instructor-Primary Piase. . ae 





tor-Pri Plans. with Any Book in Class “‘A”.......... 
bes eek ta Ces Breve Porter 1 $3.50 with Any Book in Class “B”.......... 2.00 
Any Book in Class “‘C’’.... with Any Book in Class “C”.......... 1.50 








J POSTAGE. F bscriptions to Oanada add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path 
fingers 600" Te Stes 5, Fos nbc oda: Norma! Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder $1. 00, 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA (Send Orders to Nearest Point) 
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LATTAS BOOK 
TEACHERS 





prominent 
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amounting 


Hughes’ Common_ School 
Branches in a Nutshell, 
paper, 96 pages..... E{ivag COMMON ScHooL | 


+4 a to Color Gx axe BRANCHES IK A, 
ingerbread Draw’gs, 15c 33% 
16 Cock Robin Draw'es, [5c Saath 
16 Farm Story Draw’gs, 15c 
30 Sewing Card Patterns, 20c 
30 New Sewing Cards. .22c 
16 Mother Goose Drawings, 

to trace and color, 6x9, 15c 


Fancy Colored Chalk | 


Fancy Cotorep Cuack, Box M, poz. asstD.. 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil......... 


— Hucons’ 





READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— 
The new edition is 9xl4 inches, con- 
tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds, 
the efforts of several 
educators who know the 
needs of primary and_ rural teachers, 
The postpaid price is $1.00. 
Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 
cellaneous —, and pay only 50c 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it 
is free with a purchase of supplies 
to not less than $10.00. 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: 


It represents 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases} 
cull i 





Red Bird, Pig, Bear, 





LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Automobile, Church, Windmill, 
Blue Bird, 
other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of 


35c from the total. 


@ School Century, | year. 


Kindergarten and First 
aa, Home Magazine, 
ecley’s Question Book. 
Table, Horse, Cow, 
and twenty-three 






with one of the following and subtract 
Try it. 
Latta’s Book for Teachers..... .- $1.00 
Primary Education, | year........ 
Normal Instructor—Primary Plans. 


Progressive Teacher, | year 


How to Teach the Pri- 
mary Grades... .$1. 
Pathfinder, | yr. .$1.00 











Latta’s Supplies 








Grade. $599 
12 issues. 5 

















te 
“ 





2 Paper Cuttin esigns, T j 
: in = oa. and make u One set with 100 brass paper fast- HOW tO TE ACH | School Vi, eee 3.00 National Geographic, 1 yr...$3.50 
Latta’s Seat Work Book, eners, comp ete with instructions, postpaid......85¢ PRIMARY GRADES | Popular Ed. 1 yr.$2.00 Child Life ..........eceee- $3.00 

96 pages, paper......30c Brass Paper Fasteners, % in., 100.......13¢ ff | Etude, I year, $2.00: Pictorial Review, | year....... $1.50 
12 Borders to color....10c ¥Y% in., 7c; %4_in., 2Ie; B Wve ccccdce aesaae | Everyday Plans, three volumes, set...........e000% $1.50 
50 Drawings, asstd. - +206 16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9,...15¢ Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. .$1.25 
16 Eskimo Drawings. .15¢ 16 Birds in Colors, with description, and | Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus. by Wright... ..$2.00 
16 Circus Drawings....15c 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9........ _ | American Magazine, $2.50; Little Folks Magazine... .$2.00 


16 Hiawatha Drawings.. 15c 
16 Pioneer Drawings... 15c 
16 Three Bear Draw’gs, 15c 


one 
.20¢ 





Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each 6c. 


Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 


Boys; Brownies; Fruit; Ship; Chicks; Ivy; Squir- 


rels; Grapes; Turkey; Birds; Pumpkins A 
New Cuitp Life CALenpar Siéncits, 22x3 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 ‘at 300 


Orner STENCILS, 22x34, each 12c. 
Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys Marching; 


Hen and Chicks; 


Bo 


Peep and Her Sheep; Girl Holding Calendar. 


Puystotocy StENcILs, each 12c., Heart; Stom 

Brain; Human Body: Ear; Eye: 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high. 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches high....... 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each; Patriotic; F 

ers; Easter; Brownie; Animals; Fruit, 10 for 
Map Stencils, 


ach; 


Circulation, 


ane 
. 20 
low- 


12¢ 


United States, Canada, or any 


Continent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c. Size 


22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, 

each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each.. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork... 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for a 
Blue Stamping Powder, ¥4- 4- -pound 


Tickets, Good; Perfect; 
On Time, 100 for. 





Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 


Flanagan’ s School Supplies 


Graded Draw’g and Const. Bks., Nos. | to 8, ea. 
U. S. Hist. Game, 65c; World Geog. Game. 


Seatwork Language Cards, Primary set....... 20c 
With Scissors and Paste for Silhouettes....... 25c 


Children’s Singing Games, by Hofer, Primary. . 
Popular Folk Games and Dances, Prim. & Inter. 
Busy Hands Construction Work, by Bowker... 

Games, Seatwork and Sense Training by Holton’ 
Child’s Garden of Verse, 60c; 32 Just Stories. 








“_ CR Le BELL 
Diameter 37 ree 30c 
“Merit lor 


Latta’s 21 New Pasnace ‘in ‘bright 
colors, 10 inches high....... 5c 


25¢ 


.20¢ 
-60¢ 


-60¢ 


Entertainment Books 


SPECIAL 

DAYS. Special Days in Primary Grades..30c 
Potretwal All the Holidays....7......... 2240¢ 
| GRADES Closing Dav Entertainment.....35¢ 
| } 6Dialogues for District Schools. «eoue 

ore Nine Successful Plays........... 50c 
Humorous Drill & — Songs, 4e 

Entertainments for All the Year....sseeeeeee 





Reed and Raffia—Postage Extra 


= 1, ot, Ib. 95c: No. 2, 90c; No. 3, 87c; 


No. 4, 84c: No. 5, 80c; % in. Flat........ 97¢ 
Raflia, creed, best ‘grade, OUD sccc a0 b's 6 0:8 22¢ 
Colored Raffia, name colors, per Ib..... acwas Cue 
Long Brown Pine Needles, oo! Wissisescoss sx 40c 


Bass Wood Rulers, doz. 10c, wt. 
Hardwood Rulers, beveled brass edge, doz. 


Teaching Sex Hygiene.... 
Herself; Himself, 


1 Ib., ag extra 


aueae 


Sex Hygiene Books 


.65¢ 


each... «$ 1.35 


| TALKS WITH WOMEN 
[CONCERNING THEMSEIVES The Man and the Woman..$1.10 


Primary Supplies 


700 words, per set........ 


o> Prize Cards... cscs ewe 
Carbon paps. 





| 8 Borders to Color........2 


Latta’s penmanship copies over 


20¢ 


sheet, 12¢> 3 fors.e.0s000<9U0 


25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks...... soatee 


12 Sheets Transparent, Trac. Paper, 17x22... 


Latta’s Business Exercise to play store.......40c 


6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools..... 










Evangeline, 7-8 Grades........- 
AU SaaLIA The Great Stone Face, 7-8 Grades.. 


1 The Gold Bug, 7-8 Grades...... 
H Reynard the Fox, Intermediate.. 
Story of Coal, Intermediate..... 
Child’s Garden of Verse, Intermed... 


Gift Booklets for Closing Day, each 8c: doz., 


Instructor Poster Supplements Nos. 1, _* 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs...... 

Little Plays and Exercises, Nos. 1, 2, 3, each.. 
Poems Teachers Ask For......ssesceseceseces 
OO TON PE hiss ic coc 'n:0.0 5080050000000 00000600 


SEND MONEY ORDER 
OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 





Enoch Arden, 7-8 Grades........ 


Classics, Etc., by F. A.Owen Pub. Co. 


7¢ 
7c 
Py (3 
sae 
a 

7c 


Story of Washington, Intermediate. 7c 
Story of Peter Rabbit, o> Bee 7c 


90c 


400 Games for School, Home and Playground, a1. 25 


-60¢ 
‘15¢ 
3 5 
4 





Flowers; Animals; 


Paper, Paste—Postage Extra 


Common White Drawing Paper, Ib., eo ad 
9x12, wt. 6% Ibs., 85c; rm, 6x9, wt. 3% |b., 43c 
— White Drawing Paper, Ib., 20c: ream grin. 
10 Ibs., $1.85; ream 6x9, wt. 5 Ibs...... 0c 
Manila Drawing Paper, Ib., 10c; ream, 9x12, 
wt. 5 Ibs., 42c; ream 6x9, wt. 2% Ibs...... 2Ic 
Construction Paper, 18x24, asst. colors, 15 sheets, 

2 Ib. 35c; same paper 9x12, 50 sheets, | Ib, 22c 
Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10c 
Light Weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets 18x 

24, assorted colors, wt. 2 Ibs., 36c; same paper, 

50 sheets, 9x12, wt. 10 07... 13c 
Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or 

construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 ve 6x9 

2 Ibs., 35c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 Ibs,..,75c 
Bristol Board, 22x28, name color, dz. wt. 3 Ibs. 75¢ 
Writing Paper, ruled both sides, 8%x11, 500 

sheets, 4 Ibs., 85c. Good typewriter paper, , 


8%4x11, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs.........-.0-eeeee Oc 
Best Theme Paper, size 8x1014, ream, 5 Ibs. .$1.35 
Beginner’s Paper, 7x8%4, ream wt. 3% lIbs....55c 


Yellow Ruled Paper, ream, 8x1014, wt. 3 lbs. .40c 
Oak Tag, ~ quality, 50 aoe Oxi2, 2 Ibs. .33¢ 
Crayola No. 8, doz. boxes, 2 1 “Blendwell,’ 
good wax crayons, 8 colors, r® le, 2 Ib., 50c 
Pastello, 8 colors, dozen boxes, 2 Ibs....... 1.00 
Gluey Paste, Y pint, | Ib., 25c; pint, 2 Ibs., 35c; 
quart, 4 lbs., 60c; Ideal Paste Flour, lb.. Ic 
Latta’s Economy Paste, Y, pint, 1 Ib., 20¢: 
pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; quart, A ADS Gs ice ocencguasS OC 


Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for....... 18 
Crepe Paper Posters, Easter; 





apanese; Birds: 
10 ft. x 20 in., each. .25¢ 


Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 6%4x6%4, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
rinted on thick paper, to 
e cut out; 15 mats..... 15c 


Mats, Cut-Out 


Size 8x8, Construction 
aper, assorted colors, half- 


inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave, 20 mats, 
with weavers.......+-++- 30¢ 
500 Extra Weavers, like 





with Cut-out Mats......18c 


—— Point Scissors, NS 
n., 12 postpaid for $1. 
Sharp Points, — 5 = 


25c; 7 in., each.......50¢ 


New Devices by Hall & McCreary 


Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste. l6c 


we Mother Goose Pictures to Color..... l6c 
> Circus Pictures to Color and Paste. .1l6c 
© Fairy Folks Pictures to Color....... 6c 
““@z Girls and Boys Pictures to Color....16c 





Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards 
Mother Goose Sewing Cards.. 





Circus Friends Sewing Cards........ 

Familiar Birds Sewing Cards........ l6c 

Familiar Animals Sewing Cards..... l6c 
Economy Primers, No. 1.....20c; No. 2..... 20c 








Dennison’s Crepe Paper, any color, per fold. .15c 
Tissue Paper, any color, sheets. .....005..24¢ 
Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24......000% 25¢ 
2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains, 35c. 
Transparent Rice Tracing Paper, 25x40, 6 shts, 25¢ 
— | atta’s NEw Crass Recorp, the 
four weeks plan, 180 names...15c 
Latta’s New Class Record, the 6 
wks semester plan, 225 names, 16c 


Printed Outline Maps 


U. S.; Any Continent; State; Group 
of States. Any map for History or 
Geography. Assorted or otherwise, 
84x11 in., 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c 
World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 

Unive States on Chart Paper, 24x36, 3 for. .25¢ 

U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. 

8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c, 


Rubber Stamps, Two Inches High 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; Turkey; 
Santa; Soldier; Cupid; Bird; 
Nurse; Bunny; Chick; - 


LAT TAS 


j}—NEW — 


Crass Recoro 
— eo — 





terfly, 3 for 25¢; 12 for 8 
12 Brownie Subjects, 1 inet 
high, with pad..... oxenge 
Star Design, % inch..,..10c 


Rubber Stamp Pad in tin 

box, 24x33, inked... .25c 
Rubber Stamp Ink, bottle, 35c 
Box Asst. Rubber Bands, 10c 
Sewing Card Floss, asst., 15c 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch Work, width 
42 inches, yard.. gee 25 





Patterns for Cross-Stitch Work, per set....... 25¢ 


Latta’s Duplicator—Postage Extra 


Size 7x10, wt. 4 Ibs., price $1.95; size 9Y%4x12%, 
Each "complete with 


wt. 6 Ibs., price $2. 90. 
sponge ink and_ instruc- 
tions. Pint refill, 2 Ibs., 
90c; quart, 4 Ibs., $1 1.75. 
Hektograph paper, — 
11, medium quality, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs. ya a 
quality paper, 95c. e 
ink, violet or black, 35c. 
Hektograph Pencil, post- 
paid, 12c, Fancy paper 
to make original COPIES, 
45 sheets ..cscccecs 
COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades.. oh ease 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size........ 20c 
Ticket Punch, Round hole..25¢ 
Tube Mending Glue....... l5c 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys.......... 25¢ 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construction, 
with instructions. py 
When Mother Lets Us Make Poss 












s 


BOR PUMMNIOUNS sc cccsaccces 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build..... 
Six Loom Patterns to trace 2.206 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs. Bi 





Constructive Work, by Worst...$1.00 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener. eeccce 


J. S. LATTA, Inc., 


New Primary Language Cards 
96 drawings with name in 
print and script as shown. 
Each card 2'%4x3_ inches, 
printed alike on both sides. 
About 150 other words in 
print and script, including 
pronouns, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, etc., making a 
d vocabulary to prepare the 
og child for any primer or first 
reader. See them listed in 
f “The  Beginner’s Outfit.” 
Per set, 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and supplies to 
teach young children from the first day of school 
until they are prepared to use the primer. Every 
teacher who has used the Beginner's Outfit as list- 
ed below has been more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the F ollowing 
Word Chart, showing print and script..... 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy sen- 

tences, four inches high, to trace.......... l6c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 




















drawing paper, for four pupils............ 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils. . 3¢ 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, 

the other script, for four pupils...........2 28 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils... .l6c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils..... l6c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with light 

red ink, to trace, for four pupils.......... 6c 
Al habets, Figures, etc., on cards, %-inch 

igh, 1, 680 characters, for four pupils...... 0c 


Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, j4- -inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils... ..20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 


x81%4, each 15c; for four pupils............ 50c 
Flash Number Cards for Teachers, Illus...... 20c 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set......... 45c 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner's Outfit for four Pupils consists 
of the above list which amounts to $3.42, but we 
will send all postpaid for only $3.05. 

Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils............$2.80 
Same as above for two pupils.....0.ee0+++-$2.05 
Same as above for one pupil......00+00+6+$1.69 


Paper Cutting 


Latta’s 42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8...18c 
44 Large Drawings to 





Color, assorted...... 0c 
ees See o0c 
12 Different Calendars to 

Cee, GP ckaccees 10¢ 


8-inch Clock Dial .....25c 
Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illus......20¢ 
Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers... .25¢ 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork...... 26c 


Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work. .18c 


Bradley’s Straight Line Cut-Outs 


Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village; 
Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Village: 
Indian Village, Lincoln Village, complete each, 50c 


Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; 


Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals; each, 35c 
ORDER FROM i 18th Street, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
NEAREST PLACE 





| Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
Primary or Intermediate, 
if Primary or Intermediate, per copy, 


10 volumes in the set, State 
{0c; per set, .$3.50 


Cloth Bound Story Books 


For the Children’s Hour. St 75 
Mother Stories ccccccccaed 1.50 
More Mother Stories. TST 50 
Firelight Stories ......... $1.50 
For the Story Teller...... $1.75 
PUNY FANS srccccccces $1.75 
Tell Me Another Story... .31.75 
PU SUNOS ssicecweecsas 6H0« 
PGI DUGINE? vc cceccescns $1.25 
In the Child's World..... $2.50 


The Real Mother Goose.. .%2.00 
Child's Garden of Verse et? 
Grimm's Fairy Tales...... $1.75 


Rubber Type Printers 
Each set contains capitals and small 
letters, figures, inked pad and spacer. 








Complete in 
fibre box. Poct- 
age @¢\tra 

3/16" 967 

4" 10 o7,, 95 
1,” bth. $1.00 
79”, 3 Ib. $1.95 





I”, 3 ib. $2.50 


Alphabets, ligures, ctce., I-in. high, fine to 
paste for charts, over 2,000 characters......36c 


Popular Pictures 
SEPIA, 16x20—Harding; Help- - 
ing Hand; Coolidge; Can't You 


Talk; Feeding Her Birds: Song 
of the Lark; Stratford on Avon: 
Avenue of Trees; Angelus; In- 
nocence; Gleaners; Danceof the /§ 
Nymphs; Windmill. Fa. 40c; 4 
for $1.50. Latta’s Brown Prints 
of Washington and Lincoln, lox 
20, each 20c; both for 35« 
50 Popular Pictures, 214x3, 20k 
10 Indian Post Cards, asstd, & 
Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native dress 25¢ 


Common Birds in Colors, 7x9 inches, 13 for. .25¢ 


Ideal School Supply Co. 

<- Ideal Flowers to Color, per set..... 15¢ 
(Py pf \deal Domino Cards, per set 
\\ Mother Goose Silhouettes, per set... .25¢ 
NG Alphabet Cards for Seatwork, box... 15¢ 
AY Number Cards for Seatwork, box... . 18¢ 
1000 Colored Sticks, asstd. | to 5 inches, box... 48¢ 
Peg. Board, 6x6, each 25¢; doz. $2.35; post. extra 
3000 Shoe Pegs, assorted colors. er Pee 
80 Parquetry Blocks, asstd. colors and forms. . 20¢ 
Wooden Beads, 144 asstd. forms and colors. .4M% 
Ratha Frames, round or oval, per doz 
Sectional Animals; 6 in box........eeeeeeee 
Sectional Birds: 6 in’ box 4h 


Phonic Drill Cards, 50 phonograms..........2 % 


Gummed Devices 


Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; 
Turkey; Holly; blowers; Pilgrims; 
Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts: 
Stars; Dots; Owls. Per box....10c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, I-in., asstd., ,20« 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed... .35« 
Prang Water Color Box, 8 pans and brush... .44c 
Prang Water Color Box; 16 pans, 2. brushes. .90¢ 
Literal Translations, Caesar; Cicero; Virgil, ea, 75 
Webster Unabridged Dictionary, wt. II Ibs. £7 ot 
Land Birds East of Rockies, linen binding., $1.25 





f]} Flags to Color, 12 assorted, per set. 15¢ 
if Children of Nations to Color....... 15¢ 


27 one-inch Cubes, asst. colors, box.. 30¢ 


Debater's Guide, new edition, 315 pages... ‘$2 on 
Story of the Bible-—Foster.... $2.00 
Handbook of gp Study Comstock. we $4.00 
Japanese Parasols, 26+ Gat... 4 Bic cces $2.75 
Japanese Fans, cock, 8c; doz., 2 j| RES 75 


Japanese Lanterns, each, 1c; doz., 2 Ibs.. 
Japanese Crepe Paper for costumes, per fold. .25 
Latta’s Seatwork Book. . 3% 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards for 

any primer or method. .45¢ 


HH Aldine Phonic Cards.....$1.00 
Re ading. and Phonies, Pri. 30« 
Ph Teach Paper Folding. ..... 25 
Teach Basket Making...... 25¢ 

| U. S. History Outline for 
Student or Teacher......25¢ 
+ Games and Plays; Smith. ..25« 
Reproduction Stories 30 





au Numeral Frame, each 
Wy Red Pencil, 7c; Blue Pencil, 





46; White Pencil. ..ccsec. 7c 

Teach Clay Mode ibisceas 25¢ 

Modeling Material—Postage Extra 
Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, 5 Ibs............ 25 


Laclede's Sanitary Clay, mixed in oil, never ante 
ens, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, Green, pound, 29c 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Green, 
Blue, Grey Green, White, DOsisecducsaa 32¢ 


1225—7th Ave,, HUNTINGTON, W, VA. 











Learn by Mail 
To Play Your 
Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular 
appeal. You hear orchestras, bands, singers, in- 
strumental soloists everywhere—at dances, thea- 
ters, hoteis, amusement parks, etc. Never before 
euch a great demand for musicians as now. Play 
any instrument, the way is open to you for earning 
big money. A knowledge of music adds to one’s 
popularity and prestige, opens the way to travel 
opportunities andi is a source of never ending ene 
joyment to one’s self. 


Conservatory Instruction 


The University Extension Conservatory now 
places at your disposal the broad teaching experi- 
ence of some of the greatest Master Musicians of 
both America and Europe—lessons thatare noless 
than marvelous in their simplicity and thorough- 
ness, leading you from the first rudiments of music 
to a complete mastery of your favorite instrument. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. You are taught and 
coached every step of the way by the individual 
instruction of a specialist. 


Low Cost=Easy Terms 


Think of the great advantages of being able to 
one the very highest grade music lessons from the 

st teachersin the profession right in the privacy 
of your home ata surprisingly low cost. Evenif you 
were to attend the studio of a really high class 
teacher for individual instruction, you could not 
begin to get the equal of our courses at anywhere 
near the price we will quote you. Easy terms are 
ranged to suit your convenience, 


Mail Coupon TODAY! 


Mark An X Before Course That Interests You 

Proof of how thousands of others, both begin- 
ners and those more or less advanced in music, 
have made wonderful headway under our instruc- 
tion methods should be proof of what we can do 
for you. Let us send you that proof together with 
our free catalog fully explaining our Courses, 
Just put an X before the course that interests you 
and mail the coupon today. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. 909, Langley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago 


Please send me free catalog and full information Tee 
garding course I have marked with an X below. 











Piano— Cornet— OVoice 
OCourse for OAmateur OPublic 
Students OProfessional School 
ONor:nal OMandolin Music 
Course for OGuitar OHarmony 
Teachers OBanjo—5-String OChoral 
OViolin OOrgan Conducting 
Name 
NE Nick el, 
ER a — 





















A GOOD 
PHOTOGRAPH 


with your application is neces- 
sary in securing a better posi- 
tion. It represents you when 
you yourself cannot be present. 
Officials seldom consider cre- 
dentials without a photo. 



























A. large photo is expensive, im- 
practical and very easily lost. 
If you do not have small photos, 
send a large one, securely 
wrapped, together with $1.50 to 
the agency with whom you are 
registered or direct to us and 
we will have 25 reproductions 
made about 24%4"x3%4”, return- 
ing the original to you intact. 


Natio l 
OTO CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Boys and Girls of Bookland, Tales of Child 
Characters in Famous Stories retold by Nora 
Archibald Smith, ‘with illustrations in full color 
by Jessie Willcox Smith. Cloth. 100pp. _ $2.50. 
Cosmopolitan: Book Corporation, New York. 


The fact:that Nora Archibald Smith 
and Jessie Willcox Smith are the col- 
laborators in this book, the former as 
the writer of the stories and the latter 
as the illustrator, bespeaks for it a 
high standard of excellence. The 
author has chosen eleven of the fa- 
mous child characters in literature and 
in style and vocabulary has adapted 
the stories to the understanding of 
young children. These charming tales 
open the way into the world of good 
books, leading the child to read later 
about his heroes and heroines in the 
complete books of these well-loved 
stories. Those desiring a worth-while 
gift book for children will be interest- 
ed in this volume which is sure to de- 
light the heart of any child. 

Reading to Find Out. A Silent Reader for 
Primary Grades. By Frances Ross, Assistant 
Director, The Moraine Park School, Dayton, 


Illustrated by Maud and Miska Peter- 


Ohio. I 
90pp. The Macmillan Company, 


sham. Cloth. 
New York. 


A primary reading book not based 
on fairy tales or Mother Goose rhymes 
is rather novel. The material chosen 
for this book, however, is descriptions 
of simple games. The book developed 
from a few leaflets printed to find out 
if children like to read directions and 
carry them out. The author wished to 
choose material that would afford 
pleasure and help to sustain pupils’ ef- 
forts in the mechanical difficulties of 
reading, and she felt that games would 
make the most universal appeal to 
children from the ages of six to eight. 
For silent reading this reader is es- 
pecially to be commended, since the 
child must understand what he has 
read in order to follow the directions 
of the game. 

Nature’s Craftsmen. By Inez N. McFee, 
Author of ‘Secrets of the Stars,” etc. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 325pp. $1.75 net. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 

Mrs. McFee, at one time a frequent 
contributer .to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS, has already proved 
her popularity as a writer of books for 
children. In the present volume she 
has presented, in a form adapted to 
the interests and understanding of 
young people, the stories of the mar- 
vels of insect, bird and animal life. 
As one of the characters in the book 
remarks, “There are among Nature’s 
craftsmen many ingenious workmen, 
manufacturers and tradesmen,” and 
the author here describes the life and 
activities of some of these workers 
about which most of us know so little. 
In the chapter “A Race of Telegraph- 
ers,’ we learn some curious. facts 
about spiders; “Tiny Builders of a 
Great Nation” gives us an insight into 
the lives of ants; “Policemen of the 
Garden” shows us why we. should pro- 
tect the despised toad; and the chapter 
“Some Famous Nerve S ecialists” re- 
veals the amazing. fact that there is a 
band of insects more skilful in admin- 
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A Better Position 


in the next County, the next State or a 
thousand miles away may be yours by 
' enrolling in the same Bureau the Best 
Employers there use when in need of 


teachers). Wrnte TODAY for free 

copy of “STEPPING UPWARD.” 

Free enrollment. Strictly Professional 

Service. 

THE WESTERN REFERENCE 
& BOND ASSOCIATION, 

418 GATES BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 








Will a: Step Up? | 


- Service Important to Teachers and Superintendents | 








We maintain the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one man- 
agement(under the personal direction of Ernest E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago). 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, '28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
| NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington, 
The Evanston (IIl.) office specializes in public school work, particularly the grades. 
| EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
The Chicago office of Education Service, 19 S. LaSalle St., is headquarters for 
| various forms of service to schools and teachers as well as for grade teachers. | 


9 GRADE TEACHERS 
TEACHERS AGENC much in demand at high- 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., - Chicago est salaries. Our clients 

Other Offices: pay best salaries. If you 
437 Fifth Avenue New York Want promotion send for 


‘ Denver booklet “TEACHING 


Ss Buildi s) oe 
Peseen Building, « « Spokane AS A BUSINESS.” 























39TH YEAR 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal. graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PRES. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. INC. 


EL, STREET, ALBAN 
We have GOOD POSITIONS rd HAC TEACHERS at GOOD Sey Antes™ “Emer, ncy calls coming 
daily; we can cortainiy help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


45th year. Oldest Teachers Agency inthe United States un- 
or one So ranean. Wall procs Vocseuned personal ser- 
ice. Free registra ell prepared teache: td 
205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. mand. “Jt paystoregister with this Agency. sah 
V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 


BIXBY @ BRO. 


80 W. Genesee St. 











Teachers’ Agency and 
Employment Counsel 


An understanding of the en as well as the psychological side of selecting teachers. 
One of our managers has had many years of experience in teachers’ agency work. 

















TEACHERS ee icerer Sia svcamore st, Olseizucat 0. 


TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. Write for applica- 
tion form. Cooperative Instructors” Ass’n., Marion, Indiana 








TEACHERS furnished for all positions. Nocharge to 
employers. Registration free. BRAYTON 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 FRANKLIN ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











BEARE’ TEACHERS AGENCY 


30 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Twenty years of conscientious service i teachers aed school 





ORATIONS, DEBATES, ESSAYS, ETC. prepared 
to order. Outlines furnished. Translations made, Lists 
rd subjects free. Twenty-two years’ experience. Paul 

. Miiler, 211 Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 


TEACHERS NEEDED AT ONCE 


for Montana and neighboring states, Eleetions 
early. Write W. F. Casey, Mer., Northwestern 
School Service Bureau, Havre, Montana,. or 
W. A. Bynum, Prop. and Mer. Southwestern 
School Service Bureau, Las Cruces, N. M. 
for blanks. 























Buffalo, N. Y. 
EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. "HE AGHNG? Or rene PEL 
Sree LS, An _ Boo and rotten ADVANCE SALARIES THIRTY to 

L..C. MacMillan, Prop. | “MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 
CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY seessive"Toackors.” ENROLL NOW snd ee 
Hurst Building, Buffalo, N. Y. ditions tes beter salary and Seocking 9 ? 
HATHAWAY TEACHERS? AGENCY, M5s.Aiuz 5, tatuayay, Me. 
MRS. E.H. SCOTT, Mgr.. 353 West 117th St. NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT in both offices. 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamostown'' Wi: Y. 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS? AGENCY, fee terse ecmiagten’:cecy 
Teachers Come West iii cGrse os tes Scteot in any Stare Wen ot 
NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE Teachers Information Bureau, °:2% Denver, Colorado 
5 officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska lawaii 
PMGIFIG TEACHERS” AGENGY HSTsensSe aes ss 
THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU | 728-30 STAHLMAN BUILDING, 
We do not ‘restrict ourselves to Southern territory, but place teachers in many sections of the East. ’North and West. 
DEV ER HERS corny ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


We are constantly in touch ith ¢ he BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

A Medium Between School Boards and Pro- 
L. E. PORTER, Manager. .28 years experience as ‘teacher, principal and placement work. 

Wm. H. Fletcher, Mor. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
a Mississippi river, write us at once. Not an agency. 

NOR COMMISSION CHARGED. 

have ie our us oe) a Position of confidence wand Sant Bo de school 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








mm Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency v« 


* 410 PytHran BLOs. 
TEACHERS: ENROLL NO 





fend SOUTH BEND, EB Ene can nfl 


Teachers’ -emenale Advertisements continued on page 6. . 
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The NewNATIONAL Record Set 
10 Latest Fox Tots, Songs and Waltzes 


These Great New Fox Trots These Great New Song Successes 
Arcady So I Took the Fifty Thousand Dol- 
An Orange Grove in California lars 
Roses of Picardy I’m Going South 


Sittin’ in a Corner 
Linger Awhile 


When It’s Night Time in Italy, It’s , ate . 
Wednesday Over Here I hi se ity Pretty in a Pretty 


M 
a a ves Papa, Papa Loves ¢ the Rest of the World Don’t 


You’re in Kentucky, Sure as 
You’re Born 


| Want You 
These Wonderful New Waltzes When Lights Are Low 
Sleep Stay Home, Little Girl, Stay 
Cielito Lindo (Beautiful Heaven) Home 


FULL-SIZE TEN-INCH DOUBLE-FACE RECORDS 


Just out! The NEW NATIONAL set of popular records, including the very 
latest songs, fox trots and waltzes. Sixteen BRAND NEW hits—all for only 
$2.98. Every one a sensational success—already being whistled, sung, 
played, and danced all over New York. This NEW set includes 
ARCADY, the wonderful hit of Al Jolson’s new musical comedy; 
ORANGE GROVE IN CALIFORNIA, Irving Berlin’s: biggest hit in 
years, from the new MUSIC BOX REVUE; WHEN IT’S NIGHT 
TIME IN ITALY, the catchiest fox trot of the’ new year; I’M 
SITTING PRETTY IN A PRETTY LITTLE: CITY, a real 
“Home” song that thrills you. In fact, EVERY SELEC- 
TION IN THIS SET isa hit that every lover of JAZZ MUSIC 
MUST OWN to be up-to-date. All NEW releases. Be the 
first to have them. All for only $2.98. Sixteeh HITS on 
eight FULL-SIZE 10-INCH DOUBLE-FACE RECORDS! 


HOW CAN IT BE DONE? 


Never before has there been such a money-saving 
bargain in latest HITS. Is it any wonder that this offer 
seems too good to be true? How can it be done? 

The National Music Lovers, Inc., manufactures in 
SETS ONLY and sells DIRECT TO PHONOGRAPH 
OWNERS. Each customer, therefore, saves the usual | 
50 per cent allowed to dealers and jobbers. In addi- | 
tion, the combined buying power of 200,000.-National 
Music Lovers’ customers makes it possible to manufac-* - 
ture in ENORMOUS QUANTITIES, effecting the 
amazing economies which always result from LARGE 
SCALE production. That is the whole secret of this 
sensational offer. 


i> 
’ 
fe 


National Music 
Lovers, Inc., 













10 DAYS’ TRIAL y 21S W, 40th Street, 
Nothing we can say about these records can tell you ONE- WIP voce cont me tor 10 
TENTH as much as HEARING them in your own home, on ~ i dige ielad "tens ealicetion 
your own phonograph. That is why we say: Let us send you > y of 16 very, latest, songs, fox 
this complete set of SIXTEEN selections for 10 days’ trial. YP _ble-face, ten-inch records, qusr- 
Judge for yourself! Compare them in every way—SMOOTH- \ \ 4 eo J will pay the postman only $2.08 
NESS, VOLUME, BEAUTY OF TONE, VOICES OF ARTISTS, \ oe A Ac delive Bonaire plireiase, hon 
with any other records you have. Then decide for yourself whether See iF qunvnicllena "t' nescrve the Yignt to reture 
or not this is the GREATEST record bargain ever offered! 7 them jat any time w ithin “s - ve you 
fa (Outside U. S. $3.50, cash with order 
SEND NO MONE Don’t send a penny now. Just mail the cou- Ad ; 
pon or a letter, When the package arrives, 4 WUMOi a civawe es 
give the postman $2.98 plus the few pennies for delivery charges, then TRY Ab a 
THE RECORDS. If you are not completely and thoroughly satisfied, if you Address. ... 
are disappointed in the slightest degree for ANY reason, SEND THE SET , ge i ies eit | 
BACK, and every penny you have paid will be refunded AT ONCE without question. Reference: Thisor ¢ Se ‘sams ike ha gest eoman dems, Ghiged Gate 20 yay alo 
any other magazine in the United States, or Manufacturers Trust Company of New York. ; V4 care to have four of the most popitlar airs, ever ea Hab 
nera, from Carmen, and Soldiers’ Chorus, bork om “an 7 


tifully sung by great artists, with full orchestra. 
ADDITION to the set listed above, place an X in the square at 
the left. The price is only 8%c for all four selections, 
ONLY with the set advertised above—not sold separately, 











NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, Inc., 35723 New York City 














to Learn to Draw 
— at Home! 


to over $100 for single commercial 
drawings! Learn to make illustrations 
that sell, New method makes it aston- 
ishingly easy to learn at home to draw. 


$20 


RAWINGS for advertisements pay big | 


money. And think of the tremendous 
number of these illustrations used today! 
in magazines, newspapers, car cards, 
booklets, circulars, etc. 
trained artists are needed for work of this 
kind. Commercial Art today is one of the 
largest and most profitable of all profes- 
sions—-a_ fascinating, fast-growing field 
which offers a wonderful future to ambi- 
tious men and women—and now a field 
which you can easily enter. 


Become An Artist 
This New Easy Way 


You can now easily learn to draw—right 
at home during your spare time. No pre- 
vious training or special talent is neces- 
sary. ‘This new home-study method, per- 
fected by one of America’s most successful 
artists, makes learning to draw actual fun. 
You learn at home, yet all your work re- 
ceives through the mail the personal, indi- 
vidual attention of specially trained art 
instructors. Hundreds of successful art- 
ists have learned to draw in this easy 
spare-time way. 


Send For Free Book 


Learn more about the wonderful field of 
Commercial Art—its growth, its future, its 
great rewards. Learn more about this 
school (one of the oldest and largest art 
schools in the country), and about this 
startling home-study method, what it has 
done for hundreds of graduates, and how 
it can quickly teach you to draw. Send 
for our new, beautifully illustrated book 
on commercial art, which tells all about 
this field and how you can easily enter it. 


Mail the coupon today. WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL OF ART, INC., Room 423, 1115- 
15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF pai Inc, 
Room 423, 1115-15th St., N. W 
Washington, D. C. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Free Book ‘“‘New Easy Way to Become an 
Artist.” 


Name 
(State 


Whether Mrs., Miss or Mr.) Write plainly. 


Address 





ae 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN THE KIND 
OF POSITION YOU WANT 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Selinsgrove, Pa. Estab. 1910. 


The Hazard Teachers’ Agency, 


704 Globe Building, Mi 
Over thirty years of honest and oe _= to teach- 
ers and school boards. S. N. RISTEY, Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED. All kinds. Contracts waiting. 
National Teachers Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mer. 
Offices : Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 


Many good teaching positions now open 


in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., and N.Y. Free Enrollment. 
Modern Teachers Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelphia. 














Thousands of | 





























SOUVENIR NUMBER 24 
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Seibert School Souvenirs 


Today A Happy Custom 


Grown from a novelty years ago to a’ happy custom today, the little remembrance at the close of 
school is always cherished by pupils. It is the last personal touch from the teacher—one that 
boys and girls long remember, one that parents interpret as a vital interest in their children., It 
is the last expression of your personality bringing to a happy end the school year. 

LEADERS FOR 24 YEARS—Attractive and in good taste Seibert Souvenirs are always the 
standard of appropriateness. They carry a welcome thoughtfulness. 

Twenty-four years ago were the first Seibert Souvenirs printed, and today they are more popular 
than ever, Careful designing and appropriate copy, typical of the messages they express, have 


made them the standard. 

SOUVENIR NO 24 Different in design and entirely new in style. This double-folded, steel 
‘ ° engraved souvenir, illustrated at left, is the very latest. The cover, 

held tightly down under the steel-cut flap, opens into three interior pages upon which appear your 

school listings, appropriate stanzas, etc. The design, beautifully engraved in colors, is exception- 

ally attractive and expressive of the high ideals of education. The paper is of a heavy linen stock. 

You will like this souvenir. Its simplicity, its expressiveness, its downright beauty—all combine 

in making it a most popular one. You cannot go wrong in specifying it. 

On page 2 appear the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, teacher, pu- 

pils, school board and superintendent, Page 3 carries a beautiful sentiment from teacher. 

SAMPLES FREE. WRITE A POST CARD FOR SAMPLES OF OTHER STYLES 

BEAR IN MIND. Our souvenirs are not of the cheap printed kind. They are steel engraved and 

are made up similar to the highest grade Christmas cards. 

PHOTO SOUVENIRS. If photos are wanted on souvenirs be sure to send us a photo of yourself 

or schoolhouse, securely wrapped and with your name on the back. We will make a small photo 

for each souvenir. Your photograph will be returned uninjured. We can copy a small or large 

photo, but if you want the best results, send a good clear photo, Remove and send picture only 

if your photo is enclosed in large folder. It is easier to replace it than to mail the large folder. 








PRICES WHEN YOU ORDER send name of 
Quan. Plain Photo Quan. Plain Photo — Quan. Plain Photo — cor gg agg a. a8 
10 $1.75 $1.05 25 $8.10 $4.60 40 $4.45 $5.25 ee ee eee 
12 1593 "9°17 37 82 42 °4°63 537. | School board, county superintendent. 
15 2.20 2.50 30: 38 > 15 45 4:90 5.80 | Grades or year will also be printed if 
17 2.38 2.72 32 3 4.5 47 5.08 6.02 | desired. 
oo sss sa7 06 (oe 233 470 49 5.35 6.39 REMITTANCE must accompany all 
ec Copies: ks 8c each. Rcd hate, 10c meh. Goder ‘ or tlh aT ue 
e above price includes an env ng = : 
souvenir, This envelope is made “gp Ey] “All | Stamps and personal check accepted 
of our goods are sent postpaid. Assured Delivery 10c. only when other forms of remittance 
Orders replaced if lost in mails. are impossible. 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, Box 24, DOVER, OHIO 





istering anesthetics than any of our 
famous specialists! Besides, there are 
thirty additional stories in the book 
about others of “Nature’s craftsmen.” 

All the facts are conveyed in a conver- 
sational way so that the reader is 
given even technical matter in an in- 
teresting narrative form. While writ- 
ten primarily for young people, it is a 
book which their elders will also enjoy. 


Goode’s School Atlas. (Physical, Political, 
and Economic.) By J. Paul Goode, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Geography, University of Chicago. 
Cloth. 145pp. $4.00, Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

In many important respects, this at- 
las is superior to any previously pre- 
pared for school use. It is put out by 
one of the great map-publishing 
houses of the country. It is-the work 
of a recognized specialist | in his field, 
the fruit of thirty years’ experience. 
And it has been made primarily for 
American schools. Hitherto, accord- 
ing to Dr. Goode, our school atlases 
have been imported from Britain or 
Germany or elsewhere abroad, and in 
these, naturally, the emphasis and 
choice of material have somewhat fa- 
vored:the land of origin. To an Am- 
erican, however world-minded, Amer- 
ica is of the most interest. In the 
present volume, out of 96 pages of 
maps, 36 are devoted to North Amer- 
ica (25 to the United States and 
Alaska). And yet this does not 
mean that in any essential the other 
continents and countries are slighted. 
World relations are shown in a way 
that gives an accurate idea of relative 
size and distribution of areas. In- 
stead of the familiar Mercator’s pro- 
jection, the interrupted homolographic 
has been chosen as possessing several 
great advantages over the other. Mer- 
cator’s is indispensable only to mari- 
ners. A series of eight small maps of 
each continent, four to a page, show 
fundamental geographical elements. 
Besides the physical and _ political, 
there are a large number of economic 
maps, and these all are not only ac- 
curate but notably legible. The most 
important facts are not obscured by 
confusing details. Every typographi- 
cal device that could aid in easy read- 
ing has been employed, and harmoni- 
ous combinations of color add to the 
pleasure of using the book. It is not 
possible in the space of a brief re- 
view to list, even, the other special 











ROOM 38, FLOOR B, 


Headquarters 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


February — 24—28—1924. 
— DROP IN— 


CONGRESS HOTEL 














In The Better 


Positions 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YO 


Free Registration—Unexcelled Service 
Established 1906 





Attention: The Home Office, Denver, registers 
from east of Colorado only graduates from at 
least a two year course above high school. 
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ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


Branch Offices : 


Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Building 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG.DENVER.COLO. 





Wu. RurFes, Ph. D., Manager 














ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 
ALL THE WEST BOISE, ID AHO THE BEST FOR 


HAWAII—ALASKA THE WEST 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, Operated on the peinsiple of a ——. deal to = 
concerned ; a personal interest in members; a wide 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas = acquaintance with school authorities. 
of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHER’S 
P rofessional Service BUREAU in finding for trained and experienced teachers 


or those just out of college or normal school the kind of positions desired. Our calls come direct from 
school officials and we recommend direct. Write for booklet at once. We operate in every State. 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency <= seowinsteitnieustina" 


Other Office: 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. “igh School, Streator, Illinois.” 
Write, PAUL YATES, 620 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “**thet'Wons?"” 


That Works” 
AT HOME and familiar with conditions in the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, 


























where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. Enrollment FREE to College or Normal 


School Graduates 
Write: R. W. CRIST, Manager, 117 West Copper Avenue, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
‘501 Smead-Simons Bidg. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY missotta*monrand 


5000 TEACHERS NEEDED FOR THE WEST AND ALASKA 
Free Registration. Enroll NOW. Certification regulations furnished all members 


T 
BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY narowacAcency 
FORTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IS OUR STORY 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING, AvpREss EITHER OFFICE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG,, 
CHICAGO, ILL. PORTLAND, ORE. 


BETTER POSITIONS! BETTER PAY! 


Kindergarten, Grade and Junior High School Teachers find in our office a spirit of friendliness with the 
highest degree of business efficiency. From the moment your blank reaches our office you are given special attention and 
every effort is made to place you satisfactorily. Free enrollment. Send for your blank today 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago. 


TEACHERS FIRED ? Scores fail every year because their training has failed to give 

Riv e them understanding of the —— Ry rlying human and 
environmental behavior. Our manual, THE FUNDAMENTAL DETE ATES OF HUMAN 
CONDUCT”, reveals LIFE SCIENCE and helps teachers win. The iy > a $2.00. Order now and 


begin using’ the manual at once. Value ranteed. Send o: . 
LIFE SCIENCE BUREAU, .°. » O. BOX i716." DENVER, COLORADO 
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It shows Pha Speers exceptionally fine pr ey 
and alphabets for the professional and 
amateur penman ~ artist or designer. 


Bale fetes 


Fis Sok nts. 
on oumee fundamentals cor 
rail Loose {ea are now 


‘The Speed all Loose teat § System” 


nai edition of Beginners Text Book - Price 15¢ 


Hunt Pen Co..CamdenN.J. 


Sole Manufacturers - Disiribators 
of a Pens ~ Speedball Text Books 
and Speedball Lettering and Drawing Inks 


if f' Your dealer is unable to supply you 
“Order direc lr re 
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features of the new Goode Atlas. All 
of these will be recognized by one who 
knows the field, and the author’s in- 
troduction to student and teacher ex- 
plains in just what particulars he has 
endeavored to make this volume 
unique. Besides the 300 maps, there 
i8 a 41-page Index which gives latitude 
and longitude of each place, as well as 
lecation and page reference. 

The Debater’s Guide. Revised and Enlarged. 


By John H. Arnold. Cloth. 315pp. Handy Book 
Corporation, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Mr. Arnold, who has been of assist- 
ance to a great many of our readers, 
personally .as well as through his de- 
partment “Answers to Queries,” has 
prepared a very. useful and well-or- 
ganized book. The-author’s years of 
experience as advisor to high school 
and college debating clubs, elementary 
school teachers, and others, have ex- 
cellently fitted him to expand into sub- 
stantial form the Guide, which first ap- 
peared in 1916 as.a 64-page pamphlet. 
This edition. is up-to-date in every re- 
spect—including that important fea- 
ture, alist of timely subjects for de- 
bate, with leading arguments pro and 
con and’ the best. references on each 
side. Over 60 pages are filled with 
this very practical material. The other 
four parts of the book deal with the 
following: Part One—Debating, The 
Question, Arguments; Part Two—Pre- 
paration and Presentation, The Brief 
and Its Development; Part Three— 
Model Arguments, Arguments for Spe- 
cial Study, Debatable Propositions 
Classified. It is a pleasure to com- 
mend heartily Mr, Arnold’s book to 
any teacher or student organization 
that is giving attention to debating 
work. 

How to Put on an Amateur Circus. By Fred 
A. Hacker and Prescott W. Eames. With pho- 
tographs and sketches by the authors. Cloth. 
112pp. $1.75. T. S. Denison & Company, Chi- 
cago, 

Even Penrod’s immortal show might 
have been improved if he and his fel- 
low-exhibitors had had the benefit of 
advice ‘from Messrs. Hacker and 
Eames, : Did they have’ a°Gook, or a 
Woofus; or a Wompas Cat? Very 
well, here’s your chance to beat them 
all hollow—to get together the great- 
est show on earth, with an amazing as- 
sortment of faunal specimens that 
would carry to success any circus put 
on by a-school, club, or playground 
group. The authors have given every 
detail that could be asked for—direc- 
tions, exact measurements for all parts 
of the various pieces of apparatus, 
drawings, photographs. This circus in 
its entirety has been produced suc- 
cessfully in five hundred Chautauqua 
towns in twenty states, over a three- 
year period. It is complete, with its 
animals, clowns, freaks, side-shows, 
stunts of all sorts. But it is not neces- 
sary to produce it as given. As many 
of the ideas can be utilized as desired. 
Even a simple barn show may include 
some of the features. It is with suc 
a show that the authors began, in their 
very young days, and one can believe 
that they have always retained a vivid 
interest in the things they delighted in 
as youngsters, 

Children’s Games and Other Songs.’ Lyrics 
by Ruth Mason Rice; Musical Settings by Rose 
Villar ; Illustrations by - -Anita Browne. Cloth. 
55pp: -$1.50.. Rose Villar, 550 West’ 184th 
Street, New York. 


The contents of this attractive col- 
lection are divided into “eleven games” 
and “eleven other songs.”’ Mrs. Rice’s 
clever verses relate to things that are 
of interest to small children—the hap- 
penings that are events in their world; 
the music by Miss Villar (who has con- 
tributed to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR) is 
written with special attention to ju- 
venile tastes and capabilities; and Miss 
Browne’s black and white decorative 
illustrations add a distinctive touch to 
the book. All the songs have proved 
their popularity with the children who 
have heard them. They may be sung 


Ww s t __ Stories, Pooms, Plays, ete. are wanted for pub- 
T1 ers lication. Literarybureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo. 
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write NEW ERA Music CO., rye St. Louis, Mo. 












Flags, Large Framed Pictures, 


Pencil Sharpeners, FREE! 


== For Your School 
W* will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of 


our Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser Lead 

Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at 
Five Cents Each. Each pencil is suitably inscribed 
“Sold for the Flag Fund.” After the sale remit us the 
proceeds and we will send you at once, all delivery 
charges prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT 
Foot United States Flag ABSOLUTELY FREE OF 
ALL COST! These flags are made of regular flag 
cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with Heavy Canvas Head- 
ings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. If larger flags are desired 
we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for the sale of two gross pencils, a 
fifteen foot flag for a three gross sale, an eighteen foot size for a four gross sale or a 
twenty foot flag for a five gross sale. 

For interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot 
silk flag mounted on Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear 
for a one gross sale or a four foot flag of this kind for a 
two gross sale, 

Our liberal plan makes it easy to secure one or more of 
these beautiful flags without expense to either patrons, 
teacher or pupils 












A Necessity in Every Schoolroom! 


This Large Sharpener with Special Attachment for Any Size 
Pencil given Freo for the sale of a_ Single Gross of Pencils! 
Saves time and never breaks the lead! Automatically stops cut- 
ting as soon as the proper point is secured! No more dirt or 
chips to litter the floor! Send for a gross of pencils and let your 
pupils earn one of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in a few 
minutes of their spare time! 


A Large Sized Red Cross First Aid Cabinet 


For Your School—Free of all Cost! 
AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 





A complete outfit which should be in every schoolroom, Contains all things needed in case of 
accidents—cuts, burns, sprains, etc. How often have you wished just such a kit were at hand 
Accompanied by Instruction Book carrying out Red Cross ideas, Size 12 in. high, by 3% in. 
deep. Made of hardwood, oak finish, with paneled door to keep out dust and dampness, Comes 
ready to hang wherever desired, 

(Illustrated description of the above cabinet may be found in our page advertisement in previous 


issues of the Normal! Instructor.) 
We will give one of these High Grade Cabinets complete, for the sale of only Four Gross of our 
Pencils at five cents each. ‘ 


No Schoolroom is Complete 


Without one or more of our large Framed 
Carbon Brown Pictures of Noted Men. We 
furnish these, size 16x 20 inches, in  Hand- 


some Solid W ood Frame and Dust Proof Backs, 
Each picture is given a Special Transparent 
Waterproof Finish so it can be easily washed 
or dusted without injury to the picture in any 
way. You may have the choice of George 
bad ashington, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roose- 
, Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, 
Woodrow Wilson, Gen. Leonard Wood, Gen. 
John J. Pershing or Marshall Foch for the 
sale of only ONE gross of our pencils. 
We are the only firm in the pencil premium 
business giving away the Large Pictures with 
Genuine Solid Wood Frames—a point well 
worth keeping in mind. During the past few years we have placed over seven thousand of these 
pictures in schools in all parts of the country and if you are not already well supplied you should 
secure one or more of them at once. The pupils will prize them all the more by having earned 
‘them by their own efforts, 


Foot Balls, Basket Balls, Volley Balls 


During the past year we have had so many 
requests for Foot Balls, Basket Balls and 
Volley Balls to be given as premiums tor 
pencil selling that we have added tlhiese 
articles to our list for the coming season. 
We offer the choice of a Genuine Leather 








Foot Ball, Basket Ball or Volley Ball for 
selling only ONE gross of our pencils, 
Only by purchasing in large quantities di- 
rect from the factory are we able to make 
this remarkable offer. The above premiums 
are made of genuine leather, best. work 


manship and are guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. We send them charges prepaid by Insured 
Parcel Post. Your pupils will certainly appreciate a premium of this kind, especially when they 


ean be procured so easily. 
The New Model “E” Phono- 
graph Plays All Records 


Victor, Columbia, Emerson, Okeh, 
Edison, Pathe, Etc. 

This Wonderful Phonograph given FREE for 
the sale of 10 gross of our special pencils, 
By our liberal pencil selling plan, we are 
putting this High Grade Phonograph 
within the reach of every school, 
No school is complete without a 
Phonograph, 
We also furnish farge size Ther- 
mometers, Flag Sets, Silk Allies’ Flags, 
etc. for the sale of pencils. Write 
for full particulars. 


Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance! 










We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even 
sixty days in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, how 
ever, we will present every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods, 
a handsome reproduction in colors of the famous painting ‘‘Washington Resigning His Command 
of the Continental Army.”’ This beautiful historical picture is given entirely free of charge in ad 
dition to the regular premium chosen for the pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils 
sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's Desk, something that will be found useful every day 
and will last a life time. Simply sign the coupon and mail; we'll see that the pencils are ot by 
return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and quickly the pupils can cis) « of 
them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guarantee prompt sli, mene, 

In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets—or better still—senu 2). and 


get enough to make one full quart of the finest blue black writing fluid. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY Cco., CAMDEN, NEW YORK | 











N. L, iE ies eace sc Ccee SCC Ses ee KRAEMER NRA O es Kean .19 
The Osborne ectical Co., Camden, New York, 

Gentlemen: You imay send us, charges’ prepaid...... gross of your Special Flag Pencils, We 
agree to sell.them at 5c each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. 


It is agreed that upon receipt of — remittance will send us our choice of the flags or pre 
miums to which we are entitled for the above sale 
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School Souvenirs 














KNOWLEDGE WITHOUT EDUCATION IS BUT 
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ARMED INJUSTICE 
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| Samples will be mailed upon request; a postage stamp will be 
| appreciated, but not absolutely necessary. 
and order form enclosed with samples, 

| OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, %;,£,5ciee" 


Gifts for Your Pupils 
at School Close 


You will be pleased with our 
souvenir booklets and your 
pupils will be doubly pleased 
to have such a gift at the 
close of school. 


Style No. 8: Booklet, size 
nearly 4x7 inches: Cover 
and 2 inserts united with silk 
tassel. Cover embossed in 
several colors and in design 
as noted in engraving, oppo- 
site. Inside pages contain a 
close of school poem written 
expressly for our booklet, 
several other appropriate 
poems and maxims all beau- 
tifully embellished with etch- 
ings, and in colors. We 
print one page to your order 
as noted. 
SEND FOLLOWING COPY: 


Name of School, District Number, 
Township, County and State, Name 
of Teacher, Co. Supt., School Offi- 
cers, and Names of Your Pupils. 
Grade or Year printed if desired. 


WHEN PHOTOS ARE WANTED: 


Send photo of yourself or of your 
school building. Write your name 
and address on back of photo and 
when convenient send order and 
photo in same package. We can 
copy any size photo and from a 
group: indicate by an X directly 
opposite on back of photo the one 
to be copied. 


Prices, Envelopes Included, 
Quan. Plain Photo Quan. Plain Photo 
$1.95 82 $3.73 

5 4.00 


12 2.17 3 A 4.70 
15 2.20 2.50 37 4.18 4.92 
17 2.388 2.72 40 4.45 5.25 
20 2.65 3.05 42 4.63 5.47 
22 2.83 38.27 45 4.90 5.80 
27 3.28 3.82 50 


Additional Copies, plain, 9c each, 
Additional copies, with photo, 11c each. 
Assured delivery 10c, Orders replaced 
if lost. Send money order, check, reg- 
istered letter or stamps. 


Uhrichsville, Ohio 

















Teaches Children the Value 
of Alvays Using 
Good Tools 


Now used exclusively in schools every- 
where, obviously Gluey should be 
included in your supply purchases. 


Send 10 cents for Big Handy 
desk tube—you'll like it. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Address Department 101 please 


**Don’t Say Paste—Say Gluey.’’ 




































































in choruses or as solos or duets. Both 
notes and text type are large, and the 
volume is substantially bound. The 
collaborators, who are all members of 
the League of American Pen Women, 
are entitled to feel that their song 
cycle is one carrying a definite appeal 
to young music lovers. 

Children of Many Lands. (Human Geography 
by Grades: Book One.) By James Fairgrieve, 
M.A., Fellow of the American Geographical So- 
ciety; and Ernest Young, B.Sc. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 128pp. D. Appleton and Company, New 

ork, 

Homes Far Away. (Human Geography by 
Grades: Book Two.) By James Fairgrieve, 
M.A., Fellow of the American Geographical So- 


ciety; and Ernest Young, B.Sc. Illustrated. 
— 144pp. D. Appleton and Company, New 
ork, 


These two small books are the first 
of a series that stresses the human 
note in geography teaching and pre- 
sents the peoples of the world in close 
relation to their respective environ- 
ments. Children of Many Lands and 
Homes Far Away are both intended 
for third grade use, the latter relating 
to the life of adults as the former does 
to the life of children. It is sought to 
provide not only interesting readers 
but sound instruction in fundamentals 
—a basis that may be effectively built 
upon when the time comes for later, 
more formal geographic study. Both 
the authors are in touch with the 
problem of teaching young children, 
and they understand what needs to go 
into such books to make them of defi- 
nite use and absorbing interest. The 
very large number of illustrations have 
been chosen with great care, to show 
typical scenes and characteristic fea- 
tures of the regions considered, and 
each caption under a cut is a thought 
around which a lesson may be built. 
At the end of each chapter is a group 
of exercises, not exhaustive but sug- 
gestive of the follow-up work that the 
individual teacher will wish to do. 

Our Dooryard Friends. By Sara V. Prueser. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 204pp. $1.00. Fred High, 
Crilly Building, 35 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Our Dooryard Friends is a_ book 
which both young and old can read 
with profit and enjoyment. The auth- 
or’s love of nature is sincere; her style 
of writing pleasing; and her knowl- 
edge of bird lore, according to experts 
on this subject, accurate. Between 
twenty and thirty different kinds of 
birds are described—their appearance, 
their habits, and their songs. These 
pen sketches are not mere outlines or 
lifeless descriptions of our feathered 
triends, but the author’s intimate 
knowledge of, and sympathy with, her 
subject has enabled her to write so in- 
terestingly that some of her own en- 
thusiasm in the life and beauty of the 
out-of-doors is inspired in the reader. 
To those familiar with bird life the 
book will be of unusual interest, and 
all will find it delightful reading, 

Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher. By 
Virgil E. Dickson, Ph.D., Director of Bureaus 
of Research and Guidance, Oakland and Berke- 
ley, California. (In ‘‘Measurement and Adjust- 
ment Series,”’ edited by Lewis M. Terman.) 
Cloth, 23lpp. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. 

Mental testing has become such an 
important part of our school organiza- 
tion that teachers need to be informed 
regarding its nature and instructed in 
its use. Mental Tests and the Class- 
room Teacher is a book which gives 
this information and instruction, writ- 
ten in simple language and in terms of 
everyday classroom practice. It shows 
why mental tests are needed, what 
they are like, and how they can be 








THINK PROBLEMS 


Do you teach intermediate grades? Would you like to 
make your work easier this spring? Buy a set of 

‘Think Problem’ cards. They furnish simple problems 
for drill suitable for the intermediate grades. 48 cards 
—240 problems, answer card, clear printing, good qual- 
ity tagboard. Just what you er ier that drill work 


in problems. Price per set $1.00. 
ETHA L. LUCKEN, PORTLAND, N. D. 














FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS 
Drawings and all kindsof student 
work easily displayed by using 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
The Hanger with the Twist” 
Will not injure articles or walls. 


Sold 
10c pkts, “fois ie 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Plilaeiphia, Pa. 
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PLAN now to attend this unique 
Summer School, combining rec- 
reation in a land of scenic charms 
with rare educational opportunity. 
Courses under the eminent schol- 
ars listed below—in Psychology, 
Education, History, Geology, Bot- 
any, Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, Recreational Leadership, Eco- 
nomics, Zoology, Sociology, Eng- 
lish, Literature, etc. Outings, ex- 
cursions and field trips to world- 
famed places planned. 


Faculty of Celebrities 
Teaching Staff 


(Serving for entire first six weeks) 


Prof. W. C. Allee, University of 
Chicago; Dr. Emmett D. Angell, 
Lecturer at Yale, Harvard and Wis- 
consin Universities; Prof. Eliot 
Blackwelder, Stanford University; 
Prof. E. C. Branson, University of 
North Carolina; Prof. Henry C. 
Cowles, University of Chicago; 
Prof. Raymond Franzen, University 
of California; Prof. R. S, Knappen, 
University of Kansas; Professor 
Frederick Merk, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Dr. R. C. McLain, Detroit, 
Mich.; Prof. E. V. McCollum, Johns 
Hopkins University; Prof. C. O. 
Reed, Ohio State University; Prof. 
E. L, Thorndike, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Prof. Frederick J. Turner, 
Harvard; Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
Columbia University. 


Special Lecturers 


Prof. John Adams, University of 
London; Liberty Hyde Bailey, Dean 
Emeritus of the New York State 
College of Agriculture; David Starr 
Jordan, President Emeritus, Stan- 
ford University; Prof. Shailer Mat- 
thews, Dean of the Divinity School, 
University of Chicago; Dr. A. E. 
Winship, Editor Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


Conditions ideal—cool, invigorating 
air; board and room $20 and up; 
summer excursion rates with ade- 
quate stopover privilege at Logan. 


June 9 to July 18 
July 21 to August 29 
Registration June 6 and 7 


Tuition Fee: $25 for 6 or 12 weeks 
Write for free literature. 


Uteh Agricultural 
we llege 


1st Term: 
2nd Term: 
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Take the Short Easy Route and 
Master Melodies In Few Months 


E gulf between you and the musical 
| instrument you long to play has been 
diminished and shortened until you 
can jump across it. No longer do you need 
to go miles out of your way to reach your 
goal. Take the direct, quick route. It is 
pleasant and natural. You get the same 
results without all the hours of drudgery 
usually attached to learning music. You 
can eliminate the time wasting, old-fash- 
ioned way of endless scales and exercises. 
{ff you can read the alphabet you can learn 
to play yc ur favorite instrument in such a 
short time that it will surprise you and 
your friends. 


Don’t Be Discouraged If You Have 
Tried and Given Up Other Methods 


Perhaps you are discouraged and dis- 
gusted with the long tedious practice of 
old plodding methods. Or perhaps you 
don’t know one note from another but long 
to understand music so that you can read 
notes and play or sing them. With this 
surprising course of teaching music you 
can easily grasp each clear, inspiring les- 
son. More than three hundred thousand 
men, women and young people have be- 
come accomplished musicians through this 
wonderful new method. All the intricate, 
complicated “mysteries” of music have 
been reduced to a system of amazing sim- 
plicity. Every step of this method is as 
clear as A B C. You study entirely at 
home and without the help of a private 
teacher. 


No Tricks or Stunts 
You Learn From Regular Music 


Don’t confuse this method of teaching 
music with any you may have heard of, 
where trick numbers or memory stunts 
were resorted to. For when you finish the 
U.S. School 
of Music 
course you 
can read 
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stand it. When you can do [| | WHAM 
that, which is possible in a ‘J, |, /' 
short time, you will have ac- 
quired a life-long ability to 
please your friends, amuse 


You can play any instrument with 
this simple delightful way in frac- 
tion of time old methods require 





place yourself under no 
Milly. obligation to get it. 





yourself, and, if you like, 
make money in your spare 
time, or all the time. 


Piano 
Organ 
How To Be Popular Violin 
And Avoid Dullness Cornet 
Mandolin 
With little effort on your Harp 
part you can find the secret Cetle 
Trombone 


path to popularity by mas- 
tering music with this amaz- 
ing way. It will give you a 
new interest. in life. Al- 





Play By Note 


Drums and Traps 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
Automatie Finger Control, etc. 


Hundreds of happy musi- 
cians all over the country 
have helped to write this 
Flute marvelous book. In it you 
Clarinet will get the inside facts and 


Piccolo ‘ . . 
Saxophone stories of many people situ- 
Ukulele ated just as you are today. 
Guitar Their actual personal ex- 
Banjo 


periences with this astound- 
ing method of teaching mu- 
sic will prove that you also 
can succeed in mastering 
music. If you are really 


Tenor Banjo 








though you may feel that 

circumstances have not dealt fairly by you, 
here is your opportunity to make life more 
interesting, for you will have something to 
make people like you. Music will enrich 
your personality and give you added charm 
and intelligence. When you master music 
you won’t sit on the sidelines and watch 
the others have a good time. You will be 
in demand. Invitations will come to you. 
You will meet the kind of people you have 
always wanted to know. And the wonder- 
ful part of this is that you can start right 
in and get somewhere as fast as you like, 
thoroughly, and at a surprisingly low cost. 


Sample Lesson and Book 
Explaining All Sent Free 
An amazing, inspiring book, ‘Music 


Lessons in Your Own Home”, explaining 
the U. S. School of Music 








fl pare READING MUSIC 
































strings and parts 














what you see. 








The alphabet of music follows the 
alphabet of language. Each note is 
a letter and playing is the same as 
spelling notes together correctly. The 
first note on the staff here is F. -The 
four notes shown below are F-A-C-E, 
easy to remember for they spell face. 
Certain keys on the piano, certain 


are these same notes. Learn them 
and playing is a matter of acting 


has been prepared which 
explains in every detail this 
wonderful system of teach- 
ing music by notes. Wheth- 
er you are a beginner or an 
advanced’ student = you 
should have this book 
which will gladly be sent 
to you free of cost. You 


MADE EASY 


on instruments 








anxious to learn to play your 
favorite instrument and want to know how 
you can get ahead twice as fast as those 
who study old time plodding methods, 
mail this coupon right now before you turn 
another page of this publication. The free 
book and a sample lesson will be sent to 
you by return mail. 


Be sure to write name and address plainly so book and 
lesson will reach you. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
63 Brunswick Bldg. New York City 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
63 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
Please send me your free book “Music Lessons In 


Your Own Home.” Illustrated Folder, and particulars of 
your special offer. I am interested in the following course 


(Name of Instrument or Course) 
Name 


(Please Write Plainly) 


Address —————~————-—__--____-- _——--—-——- 


City ee ae eee pre 
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(No. 7) souvenir in its new French Gray 








Iberia, from which he graduated. 





PHOTO SOUVENIRS 


Since we began placing photos in design opposite pupils’ names on 
inside page, six years ago, and furnishing photos of both teacher and 


Cover is process en- 
Sou- 


Souvenirs are 34% x serts. 


move if possible. 


per dozen. 
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SOUVENIR -f OUR SCHOOL 


If you want something different, we em that you ‘try our 1924 
ress, 
graved in black and red, with gray inserts to match covers. 
venir No. 5 we are continuing from last year. r f 
614 inches, and have eight insert pages of good and special material. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE 


of our new souvenir is a double memoir page of our late and beloved 
President Harding, showing his portrait, the old school-house at 
Blooming Grove, Ohio, ‘where he first attended school, the hall where 
he delivered his first public address and Ohio Central College at 


school-house when desired, we are furnishing a larger percentage of 
photo souvenirs than ever. 
improvement in harmony obtained by mounting photos on gray in- 
If photo order is desired, send to us the photo you wish repro- 
duced and we wijll copy and return original with your order. 
copy from any size to size desired. 


You will be agreeably surprised at the 


We can 
If your photo is in a folder, re- 


ENVELOPES 


We have had made a heavy ripple finish gray envelope to match our 
new No. 7 souvenir. 
tion) by the teacher for each pupil, thus adding an individual touch. 
These are 15c per dozen or 144c each. For our No, 5 souvenir we 
furnish a white bond envelope printed same as the gray, for 10c 
If no envelopes are ordered, we furnish ‘without charge, 
embossed transparent envelopes for your souvenirs. 


These are printed to be filled in (see illustra- 








\s always good and true, 





PRICES POSTPAID 


: E No. 7 WITHOUT PHOTO......... 10 or less, $1.60; additional ones 8 cents each 

a No. 7 WITH PHOTO ............. 10 or less, $1.85; additional ones 10 cents each 

“One . j lives Ne. 5 WITHOUT PHOTO.........10 or less, $1.50; additional ones 7 cents each 
rule to guide US in OUP No. 5 WITH PHOTO............. 10 or less, $1.75; additional ones 9 cents each 


If you order photos of both teacher and school-house, add 2c extra to the above 
price for each photo souvenir. 











OA ‘Tis do to others as you would, 
Have them do to you.” 





in excess. 















































“Souvenir Number Seven Gray Envelope for No. 7 


YOU SEND TO US 


name of your school, district number, township, county, state, names of pupils, teach- 
er, and if desired, the school board. 
If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be printed, add 2c for each name 


Do not order souvenirs sent C. O. D. as printed matter weighing under 4lbs. can- 
not be sent parcel post, therefore not C. O. D. g 
Remit with your order, preferably by P. O. Money Order. 
F If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you; if you prefer to 
see samples, we will be pleased to send them. 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, BoxH, MANSFIELD, OHIO 








‘Souvenir Number Five 








Ghe LITTLE GIANT 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable 
and operated by a Universal Motor adapt- 
ed to any and all electric currents. It is 
provided with nine feet of Underwriter’s 
Lamp Cord made fast to a Universal Plug 
' ready to attach to any convenient lamp 
; socket. Is complete and ready for use. 
{ Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part of 
t the United States, packed in a neat car- 

ton box. Guaranteed against any and all 
: mechanical defects and to clean blackboard 
erasers to your entire satisfaction or 
money refunded. 


Price $32.50. 


We are sure you will agree with us that 
every Successful and Modern School will 
not be without this little Aristocrat. 
] The NEW SIMPLEX 

Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner 
Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory de- 
vice for schools which do not have elec- 
tric current. Satisfaction in every re- 
spect guaranteed. Price $28.00. 
Manufactured by James Lynn Company 

14 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
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Want A Good Duplicator?—At Special Sale 


“MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


tela . , To Print or Duplicate Your Own 
: by) ep Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, 
SOLE MFGRS : Z Drawings, Lessons, Music, Maps— 
REEVES SC? or anything wanted in one or more 

5s Silay CH.PA colors. Always Ready. 
PIT ob Eg 


\ 


Aaa: | 






When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same 
kind of letters -or anything —just write one (for original! 
in regular way. Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a 
strong copy (or negative) is transferred to Duplicacor Pad, 
remove it (original) and print the duplicate (fac-simile) 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, 
and you can print. in one or more colors at same operation. 
Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator 
Pad, andit is iminediately ready for another job—the same 
thing, or different originals. ‘‘IT 1s THE DUPLICATOR You 
Want.” “ANYTHING You WANT WHENEVER YOU WANT 
It.”” It contains no glue or gelatine AND—Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
“MopEeRN” DupLicaTor. “IT SAVES TIME, LABOR AND Money.” “SPECIAL THREE”? CAP Size (9x14 inches) 
Compete $8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30% or, $5.60 net ror Orpers Direct FRoM THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT. USE IT 30 DAYS AND IF YOU ARE NOT “DELIGHTED”? WITH IT, WE REFUND YOUR MONEY. 
The Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this, Booklet of all sizes (at regular prices) free. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW. 











J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mirs., 339 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 














The Palmer Method Penmanship Plan 
recognizes the teacher who is in constant personal touch with her pupils as the POTENTIAL 
VITALIZING POWER IN HANDWRITING REFORM. ’ 
Teachers cannot teach what they do not know, The teacher in the Rural School who has qualified 


in and follows exactly the 

PALMER METHOD PLAN 
is obtaining the same astonishingly good results in easily executed plain-as-print handwriting as 
the teacher in the graded city school who has also qualified. 

Any teacher can qualify in one school year as an inspirational and highly successful teacher of 
PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. OUR NORMAL COURSE IN PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 
is offered free to all teachers whose pupils are supplied with Palmer Method Textbooks. 

If you are not familiar with the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD PLAN OF TEACHING 
GOOD HANDWRITING, write immediately to our nearest office for information, 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 

2128 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, Po 


Pittock Bidg., 


30 Irving Place, d, Ore. 


New York, N. Y. 





made most useful. It is written pri- 
marily for teachers so that they may 
know how to use tests as an aid to bet- 
ter teaching. It is also a helpful guide 
to superintendents and principals in 
judging impartially the work of teach- 
ers and in proper placement of pupils. 
Dr. Dickson speaks from an extensive 
experience in the use of educational 
tests and ‘his whole presentation of the 


subject is characterized by its sanity. 


In connection with showing what can 
be accomplished by the use of tests he 
cautions against their ill-advised use 
and explains the possibilities of error 
in interpreting test results. Thus he 
points out a safe and sensible path for 
the teacher to follow. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reyiewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Problems in Rural Education. By L. A. 
Sharp, Ph.D., Director of Co-operative Exten- 
sion Service of Western Colorado—University 
of Colorado, State Teachers College of Colorado, 
Western State College of Colorado. Paper. 81 
problems. 75c. University Extension Division, 
Boulder, Colo. 

The Story of a Great Schoolmaster. Being a 
Plain Account of the Life and Ideas of Sander- 
son of Oundle. Illustrated. Cloth. 176pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Early Childhood Education. By Lalla H. 
Pickett and Duralde Boren, East Texas State 
Normal School. Illustrated. Cloth. 220pp. 
$2.00. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

An Experiment with a Project Curriculum. 
By Ellsworth Collings, Professor of Education, 
University of Oklahoma. With an Introduction 
by William H. Kilpatrick, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Illustrated. Cloth. - 346pp. The Macmillan 


Company, New York. 

The Pilot Arithmetics, BOOK ONE: For 
Grades Three and Four. By Lou Belle Stevens, 
Supervisor of Primary Arithmetic, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and James H. Van Sickle, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
Cloth. 272pp. TEACHERS’ MANUAL: For 
Grades One to Four. By Lou Belle Stevens and 
James H. Van Sickle. Cloth. 256pp. BOOK 
TWO: For Grades Five and Six. By Harry B. 
Marsh, Head of Mathematics Department, Tech- 
nical High School, Springfield, Mass., and 
James H. Van Sickle. Cloth, 304pp. Newson 
and Company, New York. 

Occupational Information in the Elementary 
School. (In “Riverside Textbooks in Educa- 
tion.”) By Thomas Cooke McCracken, Dean of 
the College of Education, Ohio University, and 
Helen Etta Lamb, Critic Teacher, Northern 
Arizona Normal School. Cloth. 250pp. $1.90. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Lippincott’s Silent Reader. (Second Grade.) 
By Ethel M. Hale, formerly of University Ele- 
mentary School, State University of Iowa, now 
of Western State Normal. Illustrated. Cloth. 
107pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

The Child’s Mind and the Common Branches. 
By Daniel Wolford LaRue, Ph.D., Author of 
“The Science and the Art of Teaching,” etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 483pp. The Macmillan 
Gompany, New York. 

Then and Now in Education: 1845-1923. A 
Message of Encouragement from the Past to the 








Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


Dr. Richard Burton, “‘greatest authority 
of them all’’ will teach you by mail. His 
students have made thousands from their 
stories—one nearly $100,000.00. Story writ- 
ing is a fascinating, profitable, legitimate 
side-line for teachers with their education and 
spare time. Here is a reai training course 
with individual criticism of each lesson. Send 
today for FREE BOOK ‘‘Short-Story Writ- 
ing’’ special low rate and profit-sharing plan. 





Dr. Burton 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 


230 Laird Bldg., 


‘High School Course 
in 2 Years 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. -H-367 prexel Av. & 58th St. © A.8.1923 CHICAGO 


LEARN TO DRAW 


AT HOME---IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
From the school that has trained hun- 
dreds of successful cartoonists and illus- 
trators—now earning from $50 to $200 
and more a week. The Landon Picture 
Chart Method of teaching makesoriginal 
drawing easy tolearn. Send 6c in stamps for 
full information and chart to test your 

lo so state your age and what kind 
of drawing you like to.do. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 2483,Nat/8!2. 











This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ at quarter us- 
ual cost. It shows why one lesson with 
an expert is worth a dozen other les- 





r- 
tant modern improvements in teaching music. Brings right to your 
home the great advantages of conservatory study: For the beginners 
or experienced players. Endorsed by great Artists. Successful 
gtadeatéshvers where. Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illus- 

rite today for free book. 


. ree. Diploma granted. 
QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio NI-83, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 








Stop Forgetting 


Make Your Mind an fedex 
from which you epiect arte, 
es, es. 


PRCF. HENRY DICKSON 


Dept. 791 Evanston, lil. 











WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. Theoreti- 

cal and practical class work throughout. Alldepartments. - 

nance provided as wellas an allowance each month. For further infor- 


mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOL 
2449 Washington Bivd., . . ° 


G0" LHE LPN EEDED 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





y 
Government Positions, $117-$250, stationary, ator near 
home, or traveling, Write, Mr. Ozment, 145. 

8t. Louis, Mo. immediately, 











HOME STUDY COURSES 


Normal, High School, B R , Eng ing, and 
College Courses leading to the regular College and Post 
Graduate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. Now is the 
time to enroll. For special rates, address, 

Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


ST-STU.T-T.TERING 2282: 
Ingtepgtive booklet FREE.- Walter McDonnell, 
722 Potomac Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 
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MEN AND WOMEN TO 


WANTE LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Photographers and Photo-Engravers earn 
$200 to $500a month. The field is uncrowd- 
ed. Learn these profitable and fascinating 
professions. Taught by the largest and best college of 
its kind in the world. Established over 30 years. 
Demand for our graduates far exceeds supply. Good 
positions secured, Tuition and living expenses low. 


Get this FREE Book | wits todsy for frce beau. 


describing wonderful opportunities in this field. 


Illinois College of Photography Box 234 Effingham, Illinois. 
While Teaching 


au become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 


Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like ‘Genetic 
a “‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
“Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” ‘‘Methods of Teaching in Elementar 
Schools,” “The Junior High School Movement,”’ 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time 


The Giniversity of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 
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. Short-Story Writing 
A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the Short Story, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 


One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time—hundreds are selling 
DR ESENWEIN constantly to the leading 
publishers. 


150 page catalog free. Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 


Dept. 48 Springfield, Mass. 
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Practical three-year course or five-year 
combined course leading to B.S. degree, in 
largest institution of its kind in the world. 
All branches of modern nursing covered in 
the curriculum; unexcelled facilities large fa- 
culty ; interesting atmosphere ; attractive dormi- 
tories. High School graduation or equivalent re 
quired. Spring classes now forming. For book, 
address 

SANITARIUM SCHOOL OF NURSING, 

Box 144, Battle Creek, Michigan 




















SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 year course. Entrance Requirements: | 

Physical fitness, accredited High School Diploma or 

equivalent. Text books, uniforms, room, board and 

monthly allowance during training. Third year scholar- 

ship maintained in Columbia University, New York City. 
ORA C. SAUNBY, R. N. 

Dept Sf” ‘hithacl Reese F 1, ‘Chicago, I. 

















OM P 
Write for book, ‘‘How to Become a Good Penman,’’ and beautitul 





L) . Free. Y ame on card if you enclose stamp. 
Decime nt TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. * 


Government Civil Service Positions 


MEN, WOMEN, 18 OVER, WANTED FOR 
RAILWAY MAIL, POSTOFFICE, DEPARTMENTAL, FIELD, 
Ete. Examinations soon. $1400-$2000 year. Experience unneces- 
sary. Full particulars free. Write 

COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF CIVIL SERVICE, 
422 BURCHELL BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TAMMER more 


ill the fear of stammering, Re-education 
ghey tire widely famed itatfield segtnos 
y i accurate, dependable, 
fally outlined in, ay, To STOP STAMMERING.’”’ 
nspired thousands. F 


I i ree copy today. 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. earborn, Chicago, 111. 


Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


at Home or at our College <= our nage 

Business Courses. You need not pay us until we place you. 

Get Free booklet. GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 
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Present. By Otis W. Caldwell, Director of the 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Stuart A. Courtis, Director of 
Instruction, Teacher Training, and Research, 
and Dean, Detroit Teachers College. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 400pp. $2.20. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Brief History of the United States. By 
Matthew Page Andrews, M.A., Author of “‘His- 
tory of the United States,” ete. 154 illustra- 
ticns and 27 black-and-white maps. Also 
frontispiece and two maps in full color. Cloth. 
474pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Our Country’s Leaders and What They Did for 
America, By Walter Lefferts, Ph.D., Author of 
“Noted Pennsylvanians.’ Illustrated. Cloth. 
360pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

The Homemaker. Trained by Kitchengarden. 
By Mabel Louise Keech, A.B., B. Mus.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 142pp. $2.50. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

The Unstable Child. An Interpretation of 
Psychopathy as a Source of Unbalanced Be-~ 
havior in Abnormal and Troublesome Children. 
By Florence Mateer, A.M., Ph.D., Specialist in 
Corrective Education in the Mental Hygiene 
School, Columbus, Ohio; Author of “Child Be- 
havior,” ete. Cloth. 471lpp. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. 

Story of America and Great Americans. By 
Henry Eldridge Bourne and Elbert Jay Benton, 
Professors of History in Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Illustrated. Cloth. 314pp. D. 
Heath and Company, New York. 





Dr. McAndrew Goes to Chicago 
as Superintendent 


Dr. William McAndrew, for 21 
years identified with the New York 
City schools, was unanimously elected 
superintendent of schools in Chicago 
and assumed the duties of that office 
February 1. Before going to New 
York in 1893, Dr. McAndrew had 
taught in Chicago, where he was 
principal of the Hyde Park High 
School. For two years he served as 
District Passenger Agent of the Great 
Northern Railroad, with headquarters 
at St. Paul. In New York he was 
principal of School 44, and then for 
12 years principal of Washington 
Irving High School. In 1914 he was 
made associate superintendent of 
schools. Superintendent William L. 
Ettinger, of the New York public 
schools, said of Dr. McAndrew: “He 
has been a tower of strength in the 
school system. He has had much diffi- 
cult work and has always done it 
loyally and efficiently. The present 
building. of the Washington Irving 
High School is largely a monument to 
his efforts.” Dr. McAndrew succeeds 
Peter A. Mortenson as superintendent 
in Chicago. He will receive $15,000 a 
year, the salary having been raised 
from $12,000 immediately after his 
election, by the Board of Education. 





Safety Prize Winners Honored 


In recognition of conspicuous ser- 
vice in highway safety education, a 
school teacher and two pupils were re- 
ceived recently by President Coolidge 
and presented with certificates of 
award provided by the Highway Edu- 
cation Board and the National Grange, 
P. of H., while in Washington as the 
guests of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, during the 
week of January 14 to 19. The teach- 
er is Miss Teresa M. Lenney, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., whose lesson on high- 
way safety was chosen as the best of 
60,000 submitted in a national con- 
test, winning a prize of five hundred 
dollars. The pupils are Miss Theo- 
dora Poole, Lansing, Mich., and Miss 
Mildred Soper, Seneca Castle, N. Y. 
Miss Poole wrote the best essay on 
highway safety in a contest in which 
more than 400,000 pupils participated, 
and received from the automobile or- 
ganization a gold watch and medal, 
and a trip to Washington with all ex- 
penses paid. Miss Soper, representing 
Grange children, also received prizes 
and the trip. Miss Lenney, Miss Poole 
and Miss Soper were guests of honor 
at a luncheon given by Dr. John J. 
Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 





Kindergarten teachers from many 
countries will discuss the relation of 
the kindergarten to’ the primary 
grades at the annual meeting of the 
International Kindergarten Union, 
which will he held at Minneapolis, May 
5-9. That the kindergarten should be 
the first school grade and not a sepa- 
rate unit will be emphasized at this 
meeting. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





Send for TEACHERS’ CATALOG 





COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
OUR 1925 SAMPLES have been mailed. If your graduating class did 
not receive a set please tell us and samples will go forward by first mail. 
DIPLOMA SAMPLES will also be sent on request. 





SCHOOL PAPERS—COLORED AND PLAIN 
Colored Construction Paper 

50 Sheets Assorted Colors, 

£32 35 







Wedding 













eaSSC8 50 Sheets any one color, o 
‘ 9 
eS 102 Roots Bester" ‘Patee| Invitations 
Colored H ox ah 8 sa aos | 
Drivingand § | 190 \ Sijccts Poster’ Payer,| | 4d Announcements SES 
struction x12, any one color. .35 ere, Wh ; 
500 Sheets Manila or Gray Sehr: Hy \y \\ 
> sons rage. 9x12 1.00 That are Distinctive, ii \\ 
sj} 900 Sheets Manila or Gray \ 
—_ Ba Drawing Paper, 6x9. .50 yet Inexpensive. \ 


moment 500 Sheets hite rawing “ 
ease 900 = Sheets White ay Send for a FREE sample set of our 








5 : ; \, i 2S | Se 4. é : 
pemiaaia str Ra 500 Sheets o V hite Drawing attractive printed and engraved wed- 
DCU ES as aver, Ex O.ccsccca E . SLT 4 
ba gamstad 500 Sheets Theme Paper, ding invitations and announcements, 
oem ane rae an ares 8x10%, No. 119... .98 


5 9 i laliv low pric 

See ta” Pilces” Paar with especially low prices. 
7Tx8%, % in. ruling Oo 

100 Sheets Coated Paper, 25 
colors assorted, 6x 6 .79 DODSON BIRD AND 


100 Sheets Black Coated Pa 
per for silhouette cutting SS ee 
oxd 50 






































SSO seccecseavcese A set containing 12 
A BIG ES DOLLAR SPECIAL common — birds cor és 
. J eommon animals in 
= We will send postpaid to any teach NY, beau 1 natural color 
' | er in the United States 100°) sheet Jk igpigglos natura agg 
€SCo | | of paper and 100 envelopes upon re OW TZ ® Each illustration 7x 
Deluxe | | ceipt of ONE DOLLAR. Pr \ inches, ut up in en 
Stationery | This is a high grade of social sta hap Sone Y velope, Ter set of 24 
| tionery at 25e the quire. Less than a yictures .60 
ce || half price. To make it easy enclose picture . $ 
| a dollar bill in an envelope and wi 
} 7 will take the risk, Furnished only IDEAL PICTURE CARDS 
— | in white. Fach ecard has a picture of some object. Above 
a, the picture is the name in print and he low the pic 
HANDY SUPPLIES FOR TEACHER ture the name is in script. Excellent for prepar 
No, 704 Colored Blackboard Crayon, 2 ing the beginners for the first reader, 
1 ES RR prin aang eee BO ails ie Set No. 1 24 Animals and Birds $ .20 
No. 8 Colored Crayon, 8 Sticks. ..... Set No, 2 24 Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables .20 
No, 2 Transparent Tape for Mending B Set No. 3 24 Common forms and objects .20 
No, 54 Assorted Rubber Bands—', Ib... . Per dozen sets, assorted........... i ae 
No. 1402 School Room Thermometer.....  .90 
No. 4009 Toy money representing S200... 75| eee {a JOINTED ANIMALS 
No, 8199 Plan Book for Primary Teachers .60 euie cere | Ten animals in sections to 
Mounting Book OO RMON a6 i a eos .40 t MITE TS | be cut and jointed, making 
No, 2247 Student’s Drawing Board, — T BW WUE o Gane movable toys. When the ani 
square, and two triangles, 17x 22, o>~ i mals are colored according to 
SNE? ako: 020.4. FO e 0b 44 4a Oe 1.80 ~\ | directions the set has a real 
"I +, oo educational value, 
ee ageotr’s pictionary | 2 Sh CA) we Mitmate in the set are: 
If you possessed a yocabu aid) a | The plonde ion, rade. 
ABBOTTS lary of as many words as can aes | Camel, | th ros, Kanga 
x be found in one-half of the A “A < roo, FOX, | . Cow and 
Webster's Selected pages of the Abbott Diction i, © . enw Sheep. Trinte on a good 
DICTIONARY ary, you would have a com @® -=-- quality of cardboard, stiff 
Sor Schou! and Commer iad Tas: mand of language equal te # = enough to stand alone size 
fanny eatioe that of Shakespeare or Cicero. 7x, fasteners furnished 


It is cloth bound with. stiff} with each set, which is put up in an attractive box, 
cover; size 3x 4 inches; con Price, per set (10 02.) postpaid. ..§$ .35 


tains over 300) pages compiled ; PUNCHED SEWING CARDS 








in 1 from selects that are 

Lcanemambcipn ned most. adaptable to school use ; These cards are for coarse 
Price Postpaid 20c¢ each; per \ sewing by beginners and have 
_ WO Gb ee seaanecae $1.90] | | holes punched way through 
Printed in ontline on cards 
RAFFIA AND REED p | #xh% inches, 16 designs and 

AA grade Westcoast Rattia, the best obtainabl | 4 100 cards in a box 
Natural raffia, 1 Ib, pkg $ .30/ | = —! Set P, per box (1 Ib.) .$1,00 






Colored raflla, any color -90 Set H, 12 pricked sewing cards which make sou 

Ratlia needles No. 20, yx g. of -++ ,-49] venirs for Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, St 

Genuine German Reed, per Ib, Size 1.... 91.50] yValentine’s Day, Washington's Birthday, Easter 

Size lpia ebeha cota ar bi size % X% 312 different designs. 

oR ea ee ae ee ee 33 

Sie Set Hl, per set ‘ aan aa nad $ .35 

aaa Briccnsisccnew ase ses tencititdn vee Tae Silkateen for use with sewing cards, 6 standard 
PARQUETRY BLOCKS colors. 100 yds to spool, per doz Te 1.00 

Wooden Tablets made in half squares and dia KINDERGARTEN 

monds and colored six standard colors, With the 

blocks most. artistic and instructive designs can be SCISSORS 

made, Put up in strong pasteboard box, each con — Made in Japanned and 

taining suggestive designs, _ full nickel finish, sharp 

i CO OO RNB 656 ona chee acces oe... and) blunt points 

So. 701, 250 Blocks .......... ees 100 paid, 

adil sli PAPER STARS 7 No. 273R Biunt end, Japanned finish, per {oes 


Adhesive paper stars furnished in| No. 16408 Blunt End, Nickel Plated, per dozen 
gold, silver, red, green and blur hw rte ° “4.8 ; baa oe 4. 

nished in five sizes, No. 2 size illustrated.| No. 1748S Sharp Pointed, Nickel Plated, per dozen 
Nos. 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid..§ 46|] ........ Kénkebuseuseowee a wae we 


CATALOG 








SEND FOR FREE COPY OF OUR PLAY 





FREE--Your Choice of These Two Necessities 


We send you Five Dozen Pencils--a good commercial pencil that sells at FIVE cents in 
every retail store. Have your pupils distribute them—they sell themselves—at five cents each, 
and remit us the amount, $3.00. We then send you absolutely free of charge your choice of 
these two schoolroom necessities. If you wish to pay in advance for the pencils, remit only 
$2.75, thereby saving 25c. The premium will then be sent you with the pencils. 

We pay postage on pencils and premiums. It costs you nothing but the e/fort in directing 
the children. ‘Tell us the premium you want. Your order will be filled promptly. 
iia .¢ DRAWING  MAS- 
The DRAWING MASTER SCHOOL OUTFIT TER ALL METAL 
AUTOMATIC PEN- ae) | Oo NNTAGRAPH 
CiL SHARPENER | for Blackboard and 
with transparent « Poster enlargements. 
shaving receptacle, Outfit includes set 
Gives any kind of \ of outline pictures, 

int lesired fine 4 tape, ete, Enables 
point desir ‘ \ you or your pupils 
or blunt, Stops cut to quickly place 
ting automatically \ iny map, motto 
when pencil is prop \ portrait or other 
erly pointed. Sold picture on your 
independent of this 





blackboard and thus 


\ 4 41 ke yo dail 
offer for $1.00. \ \ 0 — Mold ae 
oa ee | narily for $1.50. 














THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


SEND MONEY WITH ORDER—ALL ITEMS ARE SENT POSTPAID. 
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New Entertainments for All Oecasion 


SNAPPY HUMOROUS DIALOGUES, By Marie Irish. 
For all grades. Thirty brand-new original dialogues. Just 
published. The conversations are clever and the situation 
are extremely funny. There is nothing on a program that 
will receive greater applause than a snappy humorous di- 
alogue. Some of the dialogues are arranged for boys 
alone, some for girls alone and others for both boys and 
girls. Each one is brimful of comedy. Contenis: <A 
Prosnective Teacher; Slightly Mixed; The Sick Child; 
Teaching the City Chap; Bashful Cousin Jim; Getting 
Ready tor School; A. Hasty Cure; Who. Took the Pie; 
Giddy School Girls; Scheming Sammy; Cure That Cold; 
Poor Joe; The Opening Day of School; Capturing a 
Burglar; In Lem Haskin’s Store; Fooling the Agent; 
When Uncle Came to Visit; Cookies and Callers; The 
Lost Tickets; Keeping the Peace; A Helping Hand; 
Brown’s Unlucky Day; A Suitor Bold; Winning Over 
Auntie; Hiring a Maid; Teaching the Little Folks; The 
Wedding at Wayback; Hobson Gets Thankful; The Pot- 
ters Prepare for the Program; The Wrong Suit Case. 
148 pages. 40 cents. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS. By 
Evelyn Simons, Twenty-eight of the most clever, orig- 
inal dialogues ever published. Great variety, There is 
nothing dry about this book. Every dialogue is a winner, 
Boys and girls both are provided for in this collection. 
Contents: Sitting Up at Night; Secrets; Seven Busy 
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Price 33 cents De ys; The Laat Breed; re Rao-s-ways; Wien Goes s Drill 
CATCHY PRIMARY A-Courting; 2 it of News; ,Company o ipgs; e nea ri rillis 
Minister’s Call; Mother Goose’s Health Rules; Merr 
RECITATIONS Mattie; The Best Month of the Year; The Deaf Grand. and! arches 
by Wharve rise. narents; The Lfappiness Children; Visitors from Far- » 


away; Our Beloved Lincoln; The Valentine Mailman; 
3eing Like Washington; A Hunting Trip; If They Should; 
The Passing of Winter; Vacation Time; By the Light of 
the Jack-o’-Lantern; Something to be Thankful For; 
Snowed-in Thanksgiving; The Joy of Giving; The Christ- 
mas Dolly; The Grump’s Merry Christmas, 40 cents. 


CATCHY PRIMARY RECITATIONS, By Marie Irish. 
Over 200 














CATCHY PRIMARY RECITATIONS q 


For children of the first and second grades, 4 
pieces that will please you. They are ail new and orig- ay ee Soh 
inal, now published for the first time. The pieces are all Peine Publishing Co. 
short and easy. There are recitations for boys; 30 si la ined 





Paine Publishing Co. J ; : 

a Ee recitations for girls; 45 recitations for various occas.ons; 
28 recitations for Christmas; 21. recitations for Thanks- 
giving; 21 patriotic recitations; 17 recitations for Arbor 
Day. If the lines are well learned the little folks will give these pieces in a nat- 
ural, pleasing manner which will bring the smiles the teacher likes to see, 12 
pages. 30c. 

SNAPPY DRILLS AND MARCHES. 


There are drilis for every holiday and for any time, i J ) 
angle hing an Every drill is a novelty and will delight, the 











By Evelyn Simons. Just published. 
There are drills for boys, for 


| SONGS 





giris and for boys and girls together. ft , q , 
busy teacher because no difficult, costumes are required. Thirty-seven illustrations, PANIOMIMED 
Contents: Little Boy Blue Drill; Clap and Sing; Dance of the Snow Flakes; ; 
Little Helpers; Dollies on Parade; Hatchet Drill; Garland Drill; Leaf Drill; }, 
Heart Drill; Drill of the Athletes; Kitchen Band Drill; Bo Peep March and ane 

s 


Nez he Red, White and Blue; The Jack-o’-Lanterns; Animated Letters; Nymp 
of phen M anole Drill; Parasol Drill; Evergreen and Popcorn Drill; The Pageant 
of the Bells: Race of the Wooden Steeds; Flirtation; March and Drill of the 
Graces; Meeting of the Flowers; Dance of the Roses. 40 cents, 

OLD TIME SONGS PANTOMIMED. By Marie Irish. A most pleasing collec- 


tion of the best of the old songs with explicit direct-ons for pantomiming them, 
Annie Laurie; Auld Lang Syne; America; Battle 
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Contents: Abide With Me; : : , e 
Hymn of the Republic; The Blue and the Gray; Columbia the Gem of the Ocean; 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; Dixie Land; Home, Sweet Home; Jesus, Lover of My Soul; 

Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me; Juanita; The iam 4" ot pammee Lend, mindy Light; 

Loch Lomond; My Old Kentucky Home; My Faith Looks Up to Thee; Marse'llaise 

Hymn; Massa’s in the Cold Ground; Mount Vernon Bells; Nearer My God to Thee; Old Black Joe; Old Folks 
at Home; Darling Nellie Gray; The Qu'Iting Party; Rock of Ages; The Star Spangled Banner; Stand Up 
for Jesus; Uncle Ned. The best book of pantomimes published. 40 cents. ‘ 


New Plays for Children 


_ By ga! bh eel For 16. aang mg at least; 8 
heys and & girls. Others may be added as suggested in the play. ull directions are given for the costumes 
vhich are simply made with crepe paper, ‘here are three parts: The Arrival of the Flowers; The Pro- 
cession of the Flowers; Garden Gossip. The lines which are in rhyme are clever and adapted to primary and 
intermediate children.’ The songs are unusually tuneful, the dances and drills are dainty and pleasing. The 
plot deals with a little romance between Marigold and Sweet William. A charming pageant. Time, 20 


ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. A Flower Pageant. 


minutes. 35 cents. 

DOLLS ON DRESS PARADE. By Effa E. Preston. A playlet in rhyme for little tots. May be played 
by any number of children. A little girl has been granted the urivibee of selecting any doll she wants in 
| } he little girl’s heart is touched by the pleadings of a 


the whole shop. The dolls speak for themselves, 
broken doll, Time, 15 minutes. 28 cents. 

RTY IN MOTHER GOOSE LAND. By Effa EF. Preston, A one-act. play in rhyme for primary chil- 
on te 13 boys and 8 girls. If the class is small some of the characters can be omitted without de- 
tracting from the play. The lines are cleverly written and are easy to learn, Plenty of action. This play 
is entirely different from any other Mother Goose play on the market. We feel justified in saying that it is 
the best play of its kind ever written, Time, 20 minues, 28 cents, 


Best Entertainments for Closing Day 


CLOSING DAY CELEBRATIONS. By Marie Irish 
SS and others. We are pecs this book before our cus- 
= = I=== tomers with great confidence. We believe it to be the 
best book of its-kind on the market. By comparison 








Price 40.Cmts with others you | ge to be ~~ a complete. Pree $0 cones 
* It bas been arranged to every need o le primary, ‘ 
Closing Day elementary and ungraded schools. It contains a wealth Pactes 
Colehrations of material of the best, assortment, Contents: 25 reci- ‘Primary Grades 
ver tations, 2 addresses of welcome, a closing address, a 
= street salutatory, 2 valedictories, the class will, 25 quotations, 
25 class mottoes, 8 toasts, 8 tableaux, 14 exere'ses, 
dialogues and plays, 8 songs, 5 drills and a suggestive 
program, 128 pages. 40 cents. 


CLOSING DAY IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. By 
Evelyn Simons. — Just published. This book is| pre- 
pared especially for primary grades, The material is 
all new and original. The variety is great. Our aim 
was to offer our customers a book than which there 1s 
none better on the market today and_ we feel confident 
that we have succeeded. Contents: 61 recitations and 
monologues, 33 exercises, dialogues and playlets, 6 
drills «nd marches, 13 songs, 4 pantomimes and sev- 

eral yells. This book will supply all the material 
needed for the most elaborate entertainment for the last day. 40 cen 


COMMENCEMENT HELPS AND HINTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. For eighth-grade people. Contents: 
Salutatories, valedictories, prophecies, histories, songs, yells, class colors, mottoes, presentation speech, 
class drill, a playlet, a.variety of stunts and suggestions, etc. 36 cents. 


CLOSING DAY AT BEANVILLE SCHOOL, By Willis N. Iughee. 














Paine Publishing Co 
Dayteon,Ohio 








CLOSING DAY CELEBRATIONS 


Paine Publishing Ca 
De 


yton, Ohio 











7 boys, 8 girls (more or less as de- 


sired). A splendid play for intermediate or ungraded schools. Shows the funny experiences in preparing for 
the Closing Day exercises. Easy to produce and sure to please. Specialties may be added, ime, 30 
minutes or longer, O cents. 


Welcome and Closing Songs 


With full directions for acting. Sheet Music. Price 35 cents each. 


WE HOPE YOU'VE BROUGHT YOUR SMILES ALONG, By Edna R. Worrell. In the words of the 
song “There’s nothing like a pleasant smile to spice a howd'y'do.’’ Smiles are contagious and soon all will 
be laughing with the singers. 35 cents, 

HOWDY. (Wiggins-Worrell.) A rousing action song for boys, They just make the audience smile and 
keep it smiling as long as they sing their jolly howdies to them, 35 oents, 

COME AGAIN AND MAKE US GLAD. (Wiggins-Worrell). These little folks just won't cry but they 
have their handkerchiefs ready just the same. 385 cents, 

WE DO NOT LIKE TO SAY GOOD-BYE. (Guptill-Weaver.) Most people think parting words are 
sad but these children are glad because they feel that Chay have pleased their audience. They hunt for fit- 
ting words of farewell but finally decide to simply say, ‘‘Good-bye.’’ 38 oents. 

THE DEAR OLD SCHOOL WE LOVE SO WELL. (Bughbee-Lyman.). A song of happiness. Suitable 
for Closing Day, especially. An appreciation of the teacher and schoolmates. The best song of its kind 
published. 36 cents, 


GOOD-BYE PENCILS! . 
dren of all grades. A splendid number for your closing day entertainment, 


ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 
Hiustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids for Teaohers sent on request. Address 


GOOD-BYE BOOKS! By Edna R. Worrell A merry vacation song for chil- 
Plenty of action. 35 cents. 


‘Paine Publishing Company, Main and Fourth Sts. Dayton, Ohio 


EVERYTHING FOR TEACHERS 





~ 


Games to Improve English 


Pooling the experience of 500 teach- 
ers, the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., has just 
issued a bulletin entitled Games and 
Other Devices for Improving Pupils’ 
English. The past decade has wit- 
nessed a radical change from the old 
formal study of grammar, with its 
memorizing of endless definitions and 
rules, for gradually educators have 
come. to recognize that correct. linguis- 
tic habits were seldom or never ac- 
quired that way. The child enters 
school with his language habits partly 
formed and rapidly forming, and ad- 
vantage must be taken promptly of his 
plastic years to help him establish cor- 
rect habits. of speech. 

_ The bulletin describes games, exer- 
cises, drills and dramatics, and refers 
to stories and rhymes which have been 
successfully employed to secure the 
earnest and hearty cooperation of the 
pupils in fixing the correct forms of 
speech in their minds. The enlistment 
of cooperation in the home by skillful 
and tactful appeals is advised. After 
the correct form of speech has been 
drilled into the mind of the pupil un- 
til the ear is trained and the tongue 
gives the form automatically, neces- 
sary rules are easily understood and 
memorized. 


. The National Health Council with 
its slogan “Get examined on your 
birthday,” is engaged in a campaign 
through which it hopes to persuade 
millions of people that health examina- 
tion should be a yearly event in their 
lives. As one of the features of this 
movement, a two-reel film, “Working 
for Dear Life,” has been prepared by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
and it is being sent out free, except for 
transportation charges, to health as- 
sociations and other organizations de- 
siring it. A description of the film 
indicates that it not only impresses the 
lesson intended, but that it is a high- 
grade picture full of interest. It may 
be had of the Welfare Division, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., No. 1 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


The Near East Relief is taking an- 
cther step in its efforts towards mak- 
ing the refugee women in the Near 
East countries self-supporting. Ma- 
terial was supplied to these refugees 
with which to make up the beautiful 
handiwork for which their race is 
noted. Now there is a large consign- 
ment of this work on hand which must 
be sold in order to realize cash for 
further work... The Near East Indus- 
tries, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, sponsored by the Near East Re- 
lief will send descriptive circular with 
prices to any who request it. 





The National Education Association 
is making an effort to double its mem- 
bership during the present year. The 
Association claims that there is a 
“pressing need of a united profession” 
—in order to prevent reducing finan- 
cial support of the schools, in order to 
promote the solution of important 
teachers’ problems now being investi- 
gated by committees of the N. E. A., 
and in order to improve the salary 
situation. 


A new magazine for primary teach- 
ers, Child Education, is being put out 
by the leading English educational 
publishers, Evans Brothers Limited, 
Montague House, Russell Square, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1, England. The first is- 
sue, that for January 1924, has come 
to hand, and we find it full of attrac- 
tive material of various sorts for use 
of small children and their teachers. 








Lantern slides on health subjects 
are lent to schools and other organi- 
zations by Montana’s state department 
of health. Among the subjects of 
slides are conservation of vision, good 
teeth, care of the baby, and school 
hygiene. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. [18th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution gers, h kers, etc. Illus. 100-page 
hooklet, “The Profession of Hame-Making’’, FREE. 

AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 
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Wk Gold $1-10hiake Gold Aa | ot Gane sto 
Ster. Silver 75e/14k. Gold $3.3)/l4k. Go.d $7.95) 

TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 


‘ leg ever published show- 
inglatest styles of Class Pins,Class Rings, Med- 10n dane bo 
als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. We do engrav- Bter. | " “he 
ing freeand prepay transportation charges. ter. Silver $1.45 7% 
Safe deli guaranteed. Send for, samples of Engraved Com- 
mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, Etc. 


CHAS.S. STIFF MANUFACTURER 


LITTLE ROCK;ARK.. 
Award Pins 


For SPELLING, ATTENDANCE, 
DEPORTMENT, PUNCTUALITY, 
SCHOLARSHIP 
Enameled—Gold Plated 


Plain Catches - - 25c each 
Safety Catches - + 35c each 
We also make Class Pins and allkindsof Jewelry 


Catalog on request 


C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY 
707 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Illinois. 










































bf 
‘No. 676 iin? y > 
Silver Plote 1% $1.89 Silver Plate 25% $299 
Ster.Siiver SOY See Stor. Silver 40¢ 42¢ 
Rolled Goid ledGold 55+ 5.25 


'50¢ —— ~~ Rot 5 
Sotid. Gold $1.29 1478 Ster. Silver — + 142 Solid Gold $1.62 16.92 
1OKr.Gold ~ $4 
laKr Gold - $4.95 
REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, NEW YORK. 


CLASS PINS 





FREE CATALO GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL OR 
= CLUBANDNUMBERINCLASS 
bY MY Either pin illustrated made with any 3tet- 
ARGS 244 ters and 2 figures, 1 or 2 colors enamet, 
QS S Iver plate, 25¢ ea , $2.50doz. Sterling 
Ay 









5.0 Sas 7 








\ silver,40¢ ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 
3499 of sterling and solid gold pins and rings, 


BastianBrs.Co, 507 Bastion lg, Rochester, W.Y. 2520 


CLASS RINGS &£PINS 
semen aay 
& | Samples loan ass off- 
ay &" | cers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 
FEF 


each. No order for class, so- 
METAL ARTS CO.,1nc., 7743 South Ave.,Rochester, 4. Y 


ES lg 
on request, 
SS PINS ano RINGS 
wre See iartae eel FEE aes 
or yourcopy. Bu: ss Pins 
Rings direct from factory. Save money 


C. K. GROUSE Co. 
14 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mas8- 


Emblems of Quality 
9960—Silver Pin $1.00 each. $11.00 dozen. 
9972—10K-Gold $2.10 each. $25.00 dozen. 

Send for free catalog. 
M. P. JENKINS, 341 Washington St., Quincy, Mass. 


PREZ CLASS PINS Discnterion. sro chtsione 


oc | FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
[R.G.S. letters-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM 60... 858 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 




























TEACH ENGLISH by using the American 
Speech Games by May 
Bumby Severy. Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Adjective, and 
Preposition Games at 75 cents each; the set for $2.50. 
American Speech Game Company, Box 815, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL. Over 100 normal, high 
school, collegiate and business courses thoroughly taught by 
mail. “‘500 Free Tuition Scholarships’’ to be granted to first 
applicants. Apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 











1 
100%--INVESTMENT--100% | 
A Home-Study course leading to a High Schoo} | 
Diploma: Bachelor. of Pedago; - or other 
degree. 12th Year. Catalogue trees 


TEACHERS PROFESSICNAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. | 














A_BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 
AT HOME festeins SentendsSetemasie EN 
Our school is one of Brown's 22 Business Colleges. FREE CATAL! 
BROWNS HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
202 Liberty Bidg., Peoria, t1!. 


) l $477 Pianolessons 
, Taught quickly at sLatest q its 
CED BOE TSMC oY eon 


music, 












luntington Ave., Boston 17, Mass. 








HOME STUDY Standard courses offered in 
d .~ High School, College, Law, 
Theological, Business, Pharmacy, and Graduate 
Schools. Special short courses in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, French, Italian, Spanish, Cosmian (an 
international language), Mathematics, and other 
subjects. 1500 graduates, Founded 1897, 
LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, 
64 W. Randolph St., Dept. F, Chicago, Ill. 
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UVENIRS 


for Closing Days of School 
MAKE YOUR PARTING GIFTS SINCERE 


They add that little extra personal touch 
which makes Betty and Tom and Mary glow 
with happiness. Inexpensive little gifts, and 
yet they carry the message of your person- 
ality and your “bon voyage” to every one 
of your pupils through the years, 


DISTINCTLY INDIVIDUAL. 


Harter Souvenirs are so different, 
yf distinctive, and rich in appearance 
that they are a real joy to give. 
They’re souvenirs your pupils will al- 
ways cherish and want to preserve. 


HARTER’S NO. 2 SOUVENIR. 


Our No. 2 Souvenir is a little six page book- 
let cleverly designed to be made up to your 
order, with an attractive cover design as illus- 
trated. Covers are made from 


NO. 2 
ONE-THIRD 
ACTUAL SIZE 


SPECIAL IMITATION LEATHER PAPER, STEEL DIE EMBOSSED, 
AND BOUND WITH A GENUINE SHEEPSKIN THONG. 


The cover contains a four page insert, with an appropriate sentiment on the 
first page, and the third page imprinted to your own order with the name of 
the School, District, County, State, names of pupils and the name of the 
teacher. Your order should call for at least as many copies as you have 
names to be printed. 

PRICES OF NO. 2—With printing of names which you send us, 12 for $2.00, additional copies— 
8 cents each. With sentiment only, no special printing of names, etc.,—$1.00 per dozen, any 
quantity. Envelopes in which to enclose No. 2 Souvenirs, 10 cents per dozen. 

SAMPLES—Write today for samples. Stamp will be appreciated; not absolutely necessary. 
DIRECTIONS—Write names of pupils, school officers, date, your own name and all matter to be 
printed on Souvenirs plainly, and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. If errors 
occur through our fault, Souvenirs will be reprinted without charge. Send monéy order, bank 
draft or currency in registered letter. All orders will be filled promptly. 


The Assorted Series 


SIX DE LUXE SOUVENIR FOLDERS 


Brand new designs this year. 
A paneled cut-out on the first 
page through which is shown 
in sepia reproduction some of the 
world’s: greatest paintings. Ev- 
ery copy is-from the work of a 
great Master of Art. The beauty 
of the first page is enhanced by 
an appropriate Closing Day sen- 
timent. Space on the _ inside 
third page’ for the _ teacher’s 
name, the pupil’s name, the place, 
and the date, 


BEAUTIFULLY COLORED 


These souvénirs are beautifully col- 
ored, printed on the highest grade of 
heavy art paper, and are the best val- 
ue in souvenirs on the market. They 
are assorted in six different senti- 
ments and six pictures with an envel- 
ope for each souvenir. 


Size folded—314,x614 inches, 
Price—8 cents each or 75 cents per 
dozen, postpaid. Write for Samples. 


SPECIAL CLUB OFFER 


Get one or more of your associate 
teachers to order their Souvenirs 
with you, and we will gladly allow a 
10% discount on the entire lot. This 

















THE ASSORTED SERIES offer applies to both the No, 2 and 
Six De Luxe Souvenir Foldués oo Series souvenirs shown 





SEND FOR OUR TEACHERS’ CATALOG—IT DESCRIBES NEW PRE- 
MIUMS AND HOW TO GET FREE PERSONAL VISITING CARDS 





Teachers’ and Pupils’ 
Premiums 


Send us your name, name of school, and ad- 
dress. We send correct number of good pen- 
cils for your pupils to sell at 5¢ each. Then 
send us the proceeds of the sale and we ship 
the premium at once. 





PREMIUM NO. 1—American Flag, 50 PREMIUM NO. 6—7 lbs. Permoplast 
pencils, Modeling Clay, 100 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener, 50 PREMIUM NO. 7—-Ten Pupils’ Panto- 
pencils, graphs, 100 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 3—School Thermometer, 50 PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher’s Panto- 
pencils, graph, 60 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 4-15 Blackboard Stencils, PREMIUM NO. 9—20 copies “Golden Book 
50 pencils. of Favorite Songs’’, 100 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Inde- PREMIUM NO. 10—25 copies ‘“Supple- 
pendence, original Script, 50 Pencils. mentary Classics”, 100 pencils. 





Send for Circular N. P. which fully describes new premiums and Special Offer of free 
personal visiting cards for Teachers. 














HELPFUL HINTS 
FOR TEACHERS 


A Brand New Series That Saves Timé and Money For You— 


NO MORE LEAFING OVER UNTOLD NUMBERS OF EDUCATIONAL 
MAGAZINES FOR NEW IDEAS—NO MORE EXPENSIVE BOOKS TO BUY 


Now you can select only those subjects which exactly fit your requirements 

and you can supply the best thought of practical educators and intelligent 
teachers to every one of your own particular problems—at a surprisingly low cost. 
The HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS Series contains hundreds of up-to- 
the-minute ideas and suggestions of inspirational as well as practical nature 
which will lend value to your class room and general schvol work, and make 
it more effective. Every topic written by a teaching authority on the subject. 











The Price Is 5c Postpaid 
PER COPY 

















Each subject in the HELPFUL HINTS Series is presented independently in 
four page pamphlet form, and contains from 1500 to 2500 words of good live 
subject matter, printed ona.good grade of book paper in type that is easily read. 
The titles listed are indicative of the great variety and scope of this new 
series, and new numbers are being added constantly. 

Price, 5 cents per copy, twelve for 50 cents. 


PLEASE ORDER BY STOCK NUMBER FROM THE LIST BELOW 




















101 Methods for Improving a] 174 American Education and | 234 How We Made a Schoo! 
Bad Memory the Kindergarten Annual 
102 Teach Pupils to Speak | 172 The Greatest Needs of the | 2835 What We Did in One Yea 
Correctly ne Country School 236 Spring Gardening on th 
103 Essential Elements of Re- 173 Vocational Training for Sandtable 
port Cards ; Girls 237 The Technique of Teachin 
104 Group Play Under Group | 174 Teaching History in the | 238 Some Phenomena of Ado/ 
Leader : Grades and the High School escence 
105 Are You a Growing | 175 The Child as the Center | 239 The Consolidated Sehoo 
Teacher? of Our School System as a Community Center 
106 Our Flag and Our Country | 176 Opening Exercise for | 240 Sugar Coating © the Drill 
107 Solving the Hot Lunch Schools Pill 
Problem 177 Vocational Work for Coun 241 Teaching Foreigners English 
108 Supervised Study try Schools 242 Rural Primary Composition 
109 Teaching Beginners to Read | 178 Preparing a Speech 243 Aims in Education 
110 The Discipline of the School | 179 The Value of the American | 244 Helps in Arithmetic 
111 Teaching Little Folks Lan- Novel in Education and | 248 Primary Grade Bird Study 
guage Ss Practice : 246 Drawing Outlines for th 
4112 Technical Gratnmar in the | 180 A Code of Ethics for the Sighth Grade 
Grades mad Teaching Profession 247 T One Teacher School 
113 Teaching of Composition 181 The Latest Ideas in Pri 248 Class Games as a Reward 
114 How to Overcome Stam- mary Education for Good Behavior 
mering , 182 How to Improve Our Coun 249 Teaching Long Division 
115 Honored Educational Aims ty School System 250 A_ School Improvement Club 
Remain Unaltered 183 Co-operation 251 Do's and Dont’s in Disci 
116 Socialized Recitations __ 184 A_ Teacher's Confession pline 
117 Story Telling for Upper | 185 Wild Flowers for the | 252 Reasons for Parent-Teach: 
Grades m School Grounds Associations 
418 A Reading Program for | 186 Grocery Store and Bank 253 How I Secured Parents’ Cy 
Primary Grades aol 187 A School Flower Garden operation 
119 How Much Oral Reading is | 188 Making History Real 254 Value of Parent-Teach: 
to be used in the Schools *t 189 How to Appreciate Good Associations 
120 How We _ Instituted Mid- Music 255 Co-operation of Parents 
Morning Lunch 190 A Get-Together Day 256 Hints to Beginning Teacher 
124 Class and School Mottoes 191 Utilizing the Old Schoo! | 267 How to Encourage Parent 
122 Combining Silent and Oral s00ks to Visit the School 
Reading ; 192 School Improvements 258 Our Annual Parent-Teache: 
123 How I Taught Silent Read- | 193 How We Secured Play Day 
ing sround Apparatus 259 Parent-Teacher Association 
4124 Library Service to Rural] 194 Hiios in Gaining Control | 260 School Governed on th 
Schools — of Unruly Boys Municipal Plan 
125 Our Feathered Friends, | 195 The Wonders of the Sky 261 Lessons in Safety 
The Birds 196 “Seed Dimes’’ A Means of | 262 Kducative Seat Work 
126 Arbor Day s} Securing a School Library 263 Suggestions for a Humpt 
127 The Beauties of Nature 197 Interesting Young Children Dumpty Easter Party 
128 A Question to be Answered in Books 264 Some Hints on Teaching 
133 Everyday Problems in | 199 The Psychology of Story Rural School 
Teaching and How to Telling 266 A First Lesson on Written 
Remedy Them 5 200 Letting Pupils Discover the Composition 
134 Playgrounds—Their Su Moral 266 Teaching Arithmetic in th: 
pervision, Administration | 204 Socializing the Recitation Grammar Grades 
and Equipment Period 267 The Problem of the Teacher 
135 Perfect Lesson Booklets 202 First Aid ‘Treatment for | 268 Ilow to  Encoura Seit 
136 A Rural School Janking Schools Activity in the Study ot 
System 203 Flag Drill Geography 
137 The Flower Show 204 Stepping Stones to De 269 The Rural School as a Cen 
138 A Stunt Night velopment of Original ter of the Rural Com 
139 Applying Memory Rules to Stories munity 
Schoolwork ‘ 205 A Social Deportment Proj 270 My “Grocery Store” 
140 A History Bulletin Board ect | Arithmetic Class ~ 
141 Conducting a One Teacher | 206 An _ Effective Method of | 274 Choosing a Vocation 
School Teaching Correct Speech | 272 Story Telling 
142 Harvest Home Program 207 Health Rules for Children | 273 Dramatize Your History 
143 A Peter Rabbit Purty ‘ 208 Things, That Should Be Class ? 
144 Writing Letters of Appli- Taught Incidentally in Pri 274 Grade Spelling Contests 
cation mary Grades 275 The Value of Llealth x 
145 The Hektograph 209 Story Telling in the Train- ercises 
146 Teaching Sewing in Rural ing of Teachers 276 Trees 
Schools | 210 How One Grade School Li 277 Irregular Verbs 
147 Whispering, Its Causes and brary Serves Teachers and | 278 A Hot Lunch Project 
Its Remedy | re Pupils 279 The School Newspaper 
149 Arithmetic in the Third | 2414 The First Day of School 280 The Hot Lunch Problem 
Grade e 212 Wireless—Its Wonders and | 234 Disciplinary Helps 
150 Little Talks to Young Adaptations 282 Ilow I Teach Third Grack 
Teachers ’ 213 The Test Controversy Music 
151 How Parents Hinder the 214 Music in Primary Schools 283 The Playhouse A Kinder 
School Work of Theit | 246 Improving the Rural Schoc! garten Project 
Children : 7 Grounds 284 Manual Training for Farm 
152 County Spelling Contests. 216 Vocational Guidance Children 
453 Seventh Grade Bank Proj- | 247 How to Teach a Poem 286 Paper Folding for Rainy 
ect 218 Health Education and Days 
154 History and Geography Health Training 286 Nature Study Simplified 
Games ‘ 219 Music in Our Rural Schools | 287 Story-telling in Mlistory 
155 Ideas to Try , . 220 Teaching the History of | 288 Letter Writing as an Aid 
157 Some New Spelling Games the United States in Composition 
158 A Successful = ooking ¢ lass | 224 School Room Application | 289 Twenty Arithmetic Devices 
159 Community Get-Togethers of Educational Principles 290 Sand Table Ideas 
160 Co-operation of Teachers | 222 A Ilistory Guessing Game 291 A Rural School Current 
and Parents ar 223 Written Compos'tion in In- Events Class 
1614 Parent-Teacher | Associations termediate Grades 292 Remedies for Poor Spelling 
162 Ideas for the Second Grade | 224 How We Use Clippings 293 Knitting for Children 
163 The Price of Progress | | 225 Busy Work Story Booklets | 294 A Language Game 
165 The Project Problem in 226 Holidays 295 A Banking ame 
Teaching Composition 227 An Arbor Day Story 296 The Successful Teacher 
166 Learning Short Division _ 228 Teachers’ Dress 297 A_ Health Pro Teeth 
167 Some Things to be Avoid- | 229 The Psychology of Arith- | 298 Word Building an Aid 
ed by the Teacher | metic to Reading Lessons 
168 The Bright Spots in the | 239 Our “Good Health Club” 299 A_ Health Project—Feet 
Country Teacher's Life 231 Developing Interest in | 300 Helpful Seat Work Plans 
469 Teaching Morals and Man- “Safety First’ 301 Punctuality and How tw 
ners in School 232 Spelling Contests Get It 
170 A World Map as a Basia | 283 Make the School Room At 302 History for Beginners 
for Teaching Geography tractive 303 Our Geography Sand Tabk 


PLEASE ORDER BY STOCK NUMBER ONLY. TITLES NOT NECESSARY 





2048 East 71st St, | THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., — CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Pictures give in glances what volumes of words fail to convey: 


erry Pictures 


The Perry Pictures were introduced in 1897 by Eugene A. Perry, then 
Master of the Centre Grammar School of Malden, Mass. 
tures, developed out of a teacher’s knowledge and need, 


be 


famous the world over. 





ONE CENT SIZE. 38x3!4. For 
TWO CENT SIZE, 
TEN CENT SIZE. 


Ruysdael 


The Mill 
An appreciation of the best in all 5 
arts may be developed through 
pictures because pictures appeal 
to the undeveloped, as well as the 
mind, Perry Pictures 
speak a universal language un- 
derstood by all ages and all races. 


or 25 for children, each 5'x8. 
mature, 


22x28 inches, including the margin. 150 subjects. 


10 for $9.50; $1.25 for one. 


or more; 
Recommendations Galahad”, and “The Angelus’. Send $1.25 for our New Artotype of In Natural Colors 
I find the Perry Pictures very valuable Abraham Lincoln shown in our February advertisement or $2.00 for 
in the schoolroom. Lineoln and Washington, or President Coolidge and Ex-President “The most helpful aids 
1 have used your pictures in teaching Harding. to nature study that 
for several years and am always well — -- — have ever been publish- 


satistied with them. 
We have enjoyed your pictures in our 


school work for several years and, still It is a revelation and an inspiretion. 


find use for new ones, . . oe . P 
: ns wane 5 PR a cheat akbar tifully reproduced in miniature with titles 
a > use 4 i yreat dea > . . $ 
school work ‘and have never found their Pages. Four full-size Perry Pictures, Subjects 
equal. listed for convenient selection. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
50 or more. 
54%x8. For 25 or more. 
10x12. For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful art subjects, 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
$1.00 each for two 
Send $3.00 for “The Mill’, 


Send 15 Cents for Catalogue of the Perry Pictures 

1600 famous masterpieces beau- 
and artists’ 
are 


B The [Pe rry Pictures © sox 13, MALDEN,M ASS. Words Describe. Perry Pictures Visualize. 


Perry Pic- 
are now 





Copyright, 1923. by Eugene A. Perry. 
President Coolidge 


FOR SPRING STUDY 


“Sir Bird Pictures 


ed.” Size 7x9. 


Three Cents Each for 15 
or more. Send 75 Cents 
now for set of 25 with a 
brief description of each. 


names, 64 
grouped and 











SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


We offer at a very reasonable price four dainty and at- 





tractive souvenirs, They have been planned along entirely 
new lines. A departure from the old lithographed school 
souvenir will be welcomed by those teachers desirous of 
gifts that ure new and unique and possess a distinctive in- 
dividuality, Because of their exceptional value and ap- 
propriateness, we make a_ special offer of these souvenirs. 
Price, any of the four styles, 8 cents each or 75 cents per 
dozen, postpaid. 

SERIES A. SELECT SOUVENIRS. Made of two 
pieces of art paper, colors artistically blended. The upper 
sheet is cut out so as to reveal a beautiful landscape in nat- 
ural colors. The value of each souvenir is enhanced by an 
appropriate Verse or thereon. 
Tbainty style, pleasing inches, 





quotation daintily printed 
colors, Size, 5%x7% 















































Each in an envelope, 
SERIES B. SELECT SOUVENIRS. Similar to the 
above but contains an oval- shaped_opening through which a 
pretty landscape is seen, Size, 74% x5% inches. Each 
in an. euvelope, 
SERIES C. UNIQUE PANEL SOUVENIRS. This 
souvenir is unique in shape, exceptional in style, harmon- 
jous in color, and most attractive in every way. Made of 
two pieces heavy art paper, The open panel reveals some 
Series A. striking scene; below, a pleasing message is printed. 
Size, 3% x ii. oreo. Each in an envelope, 
RIES D. DELUXE SOUVENIRS. A 
aaa dome ecard of best quality art board. Many 
‘Bing beautiful tints make a varied assortment. The 
rd card is decorated with an artistic border in cor- 
responding color and a miniature picture in 
original colors is mounted in the panel at the Series C, 
lett. To the right some we 
’ known. verse or quotation is 
printed, On the inside page 
are blanks in which may be 
written the pupil’s name, the 
teacher's xy place and date, 
Size, 6% x3%% inches when 
folded. E ach in an envelope. ‘| 
NOTE—At the price given we | 
cannot print souvenirs to order, F 
mrs Orders filled the same day —— - 
Series B. they are received. Series D. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 208, 210, 212 WRIGHT AVENUE, LEBANON, OHIO 








| 








$500 TO $1500 


Summer Income for School Men 
(TWO-WEEKS’ TRIAL WITHOUT EXPENSE OR OBLIGATION). 
They now earn from $5000 to $18,000 a 
year. We need 10 more permanent rep- 
resentatives. 

We will allot you your home territory. 
In one or two weeks you will be able to 
see the financial possibilities of our lib- 
eral commission. Men with cars pre- 
ferred. However, 
worker the results of the 


We produce the finest and most widely 
used school maps in America. All maps 
are new and so far above the average 
that you will have little difficulty in 
selling 50 per cent of your calls on school 
boards. Experience is not necessary— 
the best salesman is the one who makes 
the most culls, 


Some of our representatives earn $1500 first two 


their first summer, Almost all of our weeks will probably indicate that you 
permanent representatives are school can buy a Ford car and that your com- 
men hoes started as summer workers. mission will far more than pay for it. 


lor details of our offer, address 


| McCONNELL SCHOOL MAP COMPANY, 213 Institute Place, Chicago. 


if you are a willing | 


| 


| 


| 











“POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS| 








PIECES AND PLAYS FOR PRIMARY PUPILS. Faxon. 192 pages. Paper............4 35 | 
DIALOGUES AND PLAYS FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. Faxon, 120 pages. Paper.....35 | 

| FAVORITE SONGS PANTOMIMED AND POSED. Faxon. 96 paves. Paper...........35 

| CLOSING DAY EXERCISES. Faxon. 192 pages, ee REET TET EET ET Trey 5 
PLAYS FOR SCHOOL DAYS. Signor. 112 pages. Paper........c.cscccccccsscccssecvced 
HEALTH PLAYS AND DIALOGUES, Signor. 122 pages. Paper 

| LITTLE PLAYS AND EXERCISES. Book I. 192 pages. Paper.... 

| LITTLE PLAYS AND EXERCISES. Book II. 192 pages. Paper..............ese08- 

| LITTLE PLAYS AND EXERCISES. Book III, 192 pages. Paper 
CHOICE PIECES FOR PRIMARY PUPILS. 128 pages. Paper.............eeee005 scone 
CHOICE SCHOOL SPEAKER. 128 pages. en gh 5000000 b4b0 bo 0 5585) 00050b05060495 ONE 
POEMS WORTH KNOWING, 124 pages. Paper........ccsocssccssccsccescescvccccsers 
POPULAR RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE THEM. Faxon. 184 pages. Paper 

bound, 40 cents; cloth bound..... pbb eesose gee 00.00 0.0cn0 0000000 0000900000000000000 0800 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., sescta N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) | 


S ou 
Ee ne 


| 

















Chemistry Essay Contest 

The American Chemical Society is 
conducting a prize essay contest open 
to high school pupils throughout the 
country. 

Six cash prizes are offered to the 
winners in each state and six scholar- 
ships to Yale or Vassar will be the 
awards in the national competition be- 
tween the state winners. Each con- 
testant may submit one essay not to 
exceed 2,500 words which must be con- 
fined to one of the following six sub- 
jects: The Relation of Chemistry to 
Health and Disease, to the Enrich- 
ment of Life, to Agriculture and For- 
estry, to National Defense, to the 
Home, to the Development of the In- 
dustries and Resources of Your State. 
The best essay on each of these six 
subjects in each state will be awarded 
twenty dollars in gold, and six best es- 
says will be selected by the national 
committee from among the state win- 
ners. The writers of the winning es- 
says will be awarded four-year schol- 
arships to Yale University or Vassar 
College, each scholarship to carry with 
it $500 a year in cash in addition to 
tuition fees. The contest is made pos- 
sible through a gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis P. Garvan of New York in 
memory of their daughter Patricia. 
An imposing array of leaders in vari- 
ous fields has been chosen to serve as 
judges. 

The competition will close April 1, 
1924, and on that date all competing 
essays must be in the hands of the 
designated state authorities. 

Booklets describing the contest, and 
sets of reference books at cost, may be 
had upon application to Alexander 
Williams, Jr., secretary, Committee on 
Prize Essays, American Chemical So- 
ciety, Munson Building, New York. 

The reference books mentioned 
above include the following: Creative 
Chemistry (Edwin E. Slosson); The 
Life of Pasteur (Vallery-Radot) ; 
Discovery—The Spirit and Service of 
Science (R. A. Gregory); The Future 
Independence and Progress of Ameri- 
can Medicine in the Age of Chemistry; 
and The Riddle of the Rhine (Victor 
Lefebure). . Through the _ generosity 
of the publishers, the American Chem- 
ical Society is able to offer these five 
books, invaluable as they are to teach- 
ers and students, for the nominal 
price of $2.50. It is the desire of the 
American Chemical Society to place 
a set in the hands of every interested 
person. This remarkable offer is one 
that no progressive teacher can afford 
to ignore. 





Love is the everlasting worker of 
miracles. Love is the saviour, love is 
the perpetual wonder of life—Z. H. 
Griggs. 
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Pass Any Examination 


Smith’s S “Regents 


Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for 
the completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACH- 
ERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the 
end of the books. 

Used for review ‘work in nearly every school 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the union. 

’ 47 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 124%2% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 


PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has 
been compiled to meet the need for specia) 
mental work in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Classes that study this book thoroughly 
need have no fear of mental tests in any exam- 
inations. 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 12142% 
Discount; 1 doz. or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day. What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examina- 
tions. Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS. 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00, 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps. 











REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 7144x4 inches. Price 12c per doz.; 3 
doz., 35c. Send 12c for sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


$20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 
Ty pewriters PAYNE 00., Rosedalestation, K, 0. Kansas 











the teacher and the pupils wear 
glad smiles when exams are over if 


Warp’s Review Books 


are used in preparation, They contain 
every 8th grade examination question issued in 
| Nebraska since 1910 with answers in simple lan-~ 
guage. Save preparing test questions, Outline 
8 review work. Cover entire fourteen subjects 
j required for 8th grade diploma, 


Try Them At Our Risk 


8 Weare so sure that you will be delighted with these 
books that we will let you have them on trial, Simply 
check the books you want. Enclose 40¢c each for sin- 
gle copies. 35c each for 4 or more, 80c each for 25 

@ or more. If you are not absolutely satisfied we will 

cheerfully return the money to you. Have pupils 

club together and get the lower price. 

—Arithmetic.. = —History...........40c 

—Agriculture. .40c — Orthography ooees 40 


—Civies.......40¢ = Physio! peecbess 


—Grammar,.. .40c —Writing, Drawing 
Nes and Bookkeeping . .40c 















WARP PUBLISHING CO. 
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The LEFF ECK 
WRITING INSTRUMENT 





AN NS 
=n 
NS 


/ 









estlead pencil. Feeds fast 
as your brain thinks or 
your hand moves. Writes as 
aeiceal on last page as on first. 
MAKES 3 or 4 CARBONS 
at a time, with al copy in ink, 
bear down. as as you like, with- 
wm out fear of injuring the point. 
| DRAWS LINES TO A RULER 
im. without sm or blurring. Its writ 
i like that of a fine lead penc’ 
| esque NO BLOTTER 
| Any Ser ink dries as fast as you write. 
Writ ,000 words with one filling. Writes 
pa mat irda in steady,evenlines. [i 



















CANNOT LEAK il 
eee toe Se | 
i est drop of ink will spill. 

TePROVES WRITING 200% 
Gives lasting satisfaction. Use an Inko- Hii 
I} \ aes, Sm Youn oer Sete Wen 

\ anything else 
“Was 24K. WuTE GOLD POINT 
and feed. Appearance extremely at- 
tractive. Beauly Polished, best 













wes GF 






No complicated 
parts, no mech 
anism to clean 







jificate and 
directions with 






is your absolute 





SEND NO MONEY 
Your name,address 
and No. of Inko- 

y postman 







SRAM, 





THE NEWIMpPRoveEn | 


INKOGRAGA 


INKOGRAPH Co. INC. 
670—G6TH AVENUE, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 





















SATISFACTION 


To ORDER your school mater- 
ials from the publishers of 
America’s most extensively used 
Drawing Books is to be assured 
of superiority of quality and 
service, Write for catalogue. 
PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY, 

1512-1516 S-Wabash Ave., Chicago, HI. 























50,000 Ideal Duplicators 


in use by teachers. 100 
copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
CATOR COMPANY 
20South Wells St., Chicago 


NEW WORD 
BUILDER 


Designed by 100 teachers. Price 5 cents per set. 
Why pay more? Sample set free. E. T. CURTIS 
COMPANY, 18 Victoria Apts., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


How to Si them, Dial Recitati Drills, 
PLAYS 3 wed Dealers, Monoloies Folk Dances “Ove ettas, 































passant Manon Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomine 
Songs, low Plays, Tableaux, “Special Entertainments for 
all He Holidays Minstrel Shows, 





HandBoo! . 

etc. For all dregand’ occasions New Minstrel Shows, 
es eee, “et 
- S. A vues, suitable for high 00! 
623 So. Wabash, Dept. 58, | and college presentation. 


LEARN MODERN METHODS 


by correspondence. Thorough training in 
(1) How To Teach Primary Grades; and (2) 
How To Use the Project Method. Catalog. 


NELLIE COOPER, JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
“Specialist in Training Primary Teachers.” 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An aphertentty for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom. 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 


Big Profits in Home Cooking ! 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
Home cooking, cake-making, candy-making give big profits. 
How porta —, run ——— TEA ROOMS, cafeterias, lunch- 
Wri free booklet, ‘‘Cooking for Profit.” 

AMERICAN ‘SoHooL. on "BOONOMIOS, ¢ 641 B. 68th Sty OHT0AG0. 


























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Educational Notes 


One fifth of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations in .Massachusetts have men 
presidents. The men, have been inter- 
ested through a plan for co-operation 
of the P. T. A. with many important 
educational and social organizations in 
the state. 


Alfred Noyes, the poet, has made 
provision for the tuition of two hun- 
dred students in Northwestern Uni- 
versity each year as a memorial to his 
son who gave his life in the war. 
These beneficiaries must be ex-soldiers 
or the sons of soldiers. 


An investigating committee of Vas- 
sar College alumnae has found that 
43 per cent of the graduates doing re- 
munerative work are teachers. The 
committee has recommended to the col- 
lege a separate department of educa- 
tion and co-operation with neighboring 
schools, including rural schools. ° 


The new high school buildings in 
course of construction in Chicago will 
be named after Ella Flagg Young, for- 
merly school superintendent; Reverend 
Emil G. Hirsch, a Jewish rabbi who 
did much towards the progress of the 
community; and Dr. John B. Murphy, 
the well-known’ surgeon—all prominent 
Chicagoans who died within the past 
ten years. 


A remarkable record is that of Miss 
Nellie F. Cornell of Rochester, N. Y. 
She has taught consecutively for sixty- 
one years, and for forty-six she has 
been principal of a school—the Ell- 
wanger and Barry School No. 24. She 
might have retired long ago, but to- 
day she is just as interested in educa- 
tional affairs as she was in 1863 when 
she taught her first class. 


It is said that the elementary and 
secondary schools systems of Ger- 
many face collapse. The pay of 
teachers is inadequate. The schools 
lack supplies, and the children have 
not the money to buy copy books and 
paper. Many schools are doing their 
writing and drawing lessons on bits 
of wrapping paper and the white sides 
of wall paper. 

A gift of $800,000 toward construc- 
tion of three modern schools to accom- 
modate 3,000 pupils has been made to 
Wilmington, Delaware, by Pierre S. 
duPont. Announcement of the contri- 
bution was made to the city council on 
October 25, conditional upon the city 
appropriating $1,000,000 for school 
purposes. The council unanimously 
accepted the offer and passed an ordi- 
nance for a bond issue of 1,200,000. 


Alaska boasts a teaching force which 
is more highly trained and experienced 
than that of any state in the Union. 
The average teaching experience of 
Alaska teachers is 8 years. With the 
exception of those who handle voca- 
tional subjects, high school teachers 
are college or university graduates and 
70 per cent of the elementary school 
teachers are either normal school or 
college graduates, 


Roy L. Davis, Ph. D., New York 
University, one of the pioneers in the 
field of visual instruction, is now asso- 
ciated with the Society for Visual In- 
struction, Chicago, Illinois. Dr. Davis 
has had a wide experience in the theo- 
retical, as well as the practical use of 
visual aids in the classroom. Under 
his supervision the Society is develop- 
ing a comprehensive system of visual 
instruction that will be of vital inter- 
est to the school public. 


The New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has grown’ so unwieldy. that 
several years ago it became desirable 
to make some change in the matter of 
meetings. The effort to rotate them 
among the larger cities of the state, 
exclusive of New York City, did not 
meet the requirements, for it was only 
on those occasions when the conven- 
tions met near home that teachers in 
any one section would ‘go in consider- 
able numbers. Under a new zoning 
arrangement it is expected that larger 


Pla ae 


SAM’L "FRENCH, B West 38th., ’ New York. 
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INQUIRING PoSTCARD 
BRINGS OUR NEW 


CATALOG 


y COMPANY -~ 
SPECIALISTS IN 
INDUSTRIAL ART MATERIALS 
208 SO.WABASH AVE. sient 
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Railway Mail Clerks 


Travel—See Your Country 


$1600 to $2300 a Year 


MANY POSITIONS: 


Income Tax Auditors 
City Postal Clerks 
Clerk at Washington, D. C. 


Kindly send me without any obligation 


Short Hours Pleasant Work C4 
whatever on my part, and entirely free of 


RAPID ADVANCEMENT yA charge: (1) A full deseription of the posi- 


Railway Mail Clerks 
Customs Clerks 








FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. G-247, Rochester, N. Y. 











tion checked below; (2) Specimen examina- 

PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT $ bo questions; (3) Free copy of illustrated 
, .) book, “Government Positions and How to Get 

LONG VACATION WITH PAY © ‘them’; (4) A list of U.S. Government Jobs now 


Y 


~ en to t hers. 
Mail Coupon Now. Act At Once Ra ee eee 


($1600-$2300) 














vy ....Railway Mail Clerk 

~ . .Postoffice Clerk ro ($1400-$1800) 
DO IT TODAY. ¢ .City Mail Carrier ($1400-$1800) 
"Income Tax Auditor ($2040-$3000) 
Tomorrow May Be @ |". ‘Clerk at Washington, D. U. ($1140-$1800) 
Too Late! iA IN did arpedaSemuregecdseneedecacedncdedecewceneawadecse 
sD FRIES SAD Py ey a, ey RNR ee arn 

r Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It--WRITE OR PRINT PLAINLY 
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CHURCHILL-GRINDELL 


SONG BOOKS 


Are used extensively throughout the United States in 
City, Village, Normal, County Training, and Rural Schools. 


ROTE SONGS 
THERE ARE SIX BOOKS IN THIS SERIES 
All for Primary and Intermediate Grades. 
PRICES 


Rote Song Book No. 1 - x = 
Rote Song Books Nos. 2,3,4,5and6~ - 


35 cents per copy 
45c each, per copy 








| RECREATION SONGS for Upper Grades and High Schools. 
| PRICE 50 CENTS per copy (Liberal reduction for quantities). 
| Every song can be used from 6th grade up, as Unison, Soprano 
| and Alto, or with Simplified Bass. 


OPERETTA “MOTHER GOOSE’S BIRTHDAY” Price 


$1.00 per copy. 
An operetta for ALL GRADES from Primary to High School. 








FREE 


PLAYLET “A VISIT TO FAIRYLAND.” 
bring it. Use it for your next program. 


Edited and For Sale by 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO. 
PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 


A postcard will 





—) 

















message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to pupil. 


text of verses. Senton receipt of 4cents, A pleasing Gift free with every order. 





BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 50 


The Most Pleasing Closing Day Gifts *runs* 


Beautiful Satin Ribbon Book Marks on which are printed an appropriate poem, also 

name of teacher, name of school, district, county, state and date of presentation. 
Furnished in Lavender, White, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange and Scarlet in single or as- 
sorted colors asdesired, New Remembrance poems include— ‘Glad Thoughts and Happy 
Days,’’ ‘‘Forget-Me-Not,’’ and ‘‘Friendship’s Token,’’ etc. Each one carries a 


Prices—Size 2° x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.60; additional ones 13¢ each. Smaller size 
marks, 17 x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.403 additional ones 11¢ each, Add 3c for insurance. 
Sample Book Marks of both sizes, with order blank showing the ribbon colors, and full 


Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose Book Marks supplied free with each order. 
Club Orders. A discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more teachers order together, 
If too late to send for samples, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





This song book for younger pupils is just 
crowded with helpful suggestions for teach- 
ers. Page after page explains the simple 
principles of music, hints on how to present 
the various features of teaching, and even 
hints on teaching backward children. 


Everyday Songs 


is more than a song book. It’s a teacher’s manual, a single 


textbook on music — and the best collection of beginner’s 


songs you ever saw. Rote songs, complete songs for all the 
seasons; Christmas, Spring, and the festivals. Also complete 
programs and many of the very best songs for young voices. 


We would be immensely pleased to send you a free sample 
—for we know you'll like it. Just write today. 


WONDERFUL VALUES: 7 cents each in 100 lots, F. O. B. 
Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10 cents each, prepaid, 


THE CABLE CO. 





1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 





numbers will attend the various dis- 
trict meetings. Seven districts have 
been mapped out, with a leading city 
as headquarters in each. 


Dr. S. Josephine Baker of New York 
City has been appointed consulting 
director in maternity and infancy and 
child hygiene of the Children’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. Dr. 
Baker is known as one of the foremost 
authorities in the nation in the field of 
child health. Her resignation last 
spring from the position of director of 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene of the 
New York City Department of Health 
came after twenty years of pioneer 
work for the welfare of mothers and 
babies. 


Dr. Russell H. Conwell, founder and 
president of Temple University, an- 
nounced recently that he plans to re- 
tire shortly from the administration of 
the university and of the two hospitals 
of which he is the head. He will de- 
vote his full time to the Grace Baptist 
Temple, of which he is pastor. Dr. 
Conwell is eighty-one years old. At 
the banquet at which the announce- 
ment of his coming retirement was 
made, he stated that more than 130,000 
students have been graduated from 
Temple in its thirty years of activity. 


In 1855 the University of Iowa be- 
gan to give elementary normal train- 
ing, and in 1873 that department was 
converted into a department of edu- 
cation—the first department of its 
kind established in an American col- 
lege. The first institution for the 
training of teachers was established at 
Concord, Vermont, in 1823 by Samuel 
Hall. The Massachusetts Normal 
School Act, the first act of its kind to 
provide for the training of teachers, 
was passed in 1838. There were only 
fifteen normal schools in the United 
States in 1860. 


Ohio’s new attendance law, it is 
said, is the most advanced at the pres- 
ent time. It prohibits child labor 
within the school term or school hours 
for all children under the age of 16 
years; between 16 and 18 completion 
of the seventh grade must be made be- 
fore regular employment may be en- 
tered; and between these ages atten- 
dance upon part-time classes is re- 
quired without regard to completion of 
the seventh grade. Completion of a 
four-year high school course or the at- 
tainment of the age of eighteen years 
relieves one from the compulsory at- 
tendance of classes. 


Charging in effect that New York 
City’s public school system, particu- 
larly where appointments to the high- 
er positions in the system are con- 
cerned, is honeycombed with politics, 
which spread a “deadening influence” 
throughout the system, seven civic or- 
ganizations and eighty individuals sent 
a letter to State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation Graves, urging him to make 
an immediate survey of the situation, 
and, if necessary, obtain an appropri- 
ation from the legislature for the pur- 
pose. A number of specific cases were 
cited in support of the complaint. 
Among the signers were men and wom- 
en known throughout the country for 
their public spirit. 

H. W. Foght, president of the North- 
ern Normal and Industrial School at 
Aberdeen, S. D., has accepted the 
chairmanship of a committee of 100, 
appointed by Olive M. Jones, Presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, to study teaching problems in 
the one-teacher and_ consolidated 
schools of this:.country. This com- 
mittee will also give attention to the 
organization and teaching problems of 
the rural village school. In connection 
with this work, educational laboratories 
will be established in many well organ- 
ized rural schools throughout the coun- 
try. The personnel is made up of rep- 
resentative educators who were chosen 
because of their special fitness to 
serve on this important committee. 
President Foght has been especially 
identified with rural school education 
since 1908. 


In France the public system of edu- 
cation begins with the kindergarten, 
which admits children from the ages of 
2 to 6. After this are the primary 
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Never A Mistake! 


It can’t be done. That is the cunning of this 
remarkable invention called Kuhn's Drill-Test 
for Arithmetic. It simply won’t allow the child 
to make a single mistake. Think of it. Every 
example done correctly and no papers to cor- 
rect! It seems uncanny but it is true. You do 
not even have to watch the child’s work; Drill- 
Test takes care of that. And a “speedometer” 
even keeps a correct count of how many ex- 
amples the child does, 

your arithmetic work has been dull and 
irksome, or if you want top-notch results in a 
surprisingly short time, Drill-Tests will put a 
zest and liveliness into your work that will 
amaze you. Children are wonderfully enthu- 
siastic about Drill-Tests. They are truly a re- 
markably clever invention, 


Free Trial Offer 


Send us your name and address and tell the 
grades you teach, and we will mail you a set of 
ten Drill-Tests for two weeks free trial in your 
classroom, If you are not convinced that the 
children have accomplished at least five times 
as much as ever before, and with practically no 
effort on your part, return the set to us and 
that will end it. If you are convinced, all you 
need to remit for this remarkable set of ten de- 
vices is $3.00 plus the small amount for post- 
age. Write today. A post card is sufficient to 
bring you these splendid pedagogical aids. 


Educational Device Co. 
525 W. 125th St., New York, N. Y. 


EVERY TEACHER 


Needs a copy of our large catalog of the best books, 
teachers’ helps, seat work, entertainments and supplies. 
Mailed free upon request. A post card will bring it. 
Every Teacher needs also some of the following: 
Language Games for All Grades (with cards). Deming. § 1.20 
Number Games for Primary Grades. Harris-Waldo. - 85 
Games and Khymes for Linguage Teaching in the First 
Four Grades, Dem 











ne . . ° od - . 
Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games. Smith. 85 
Two Hundred Games That Teach. eomith, - - 1.00 
Methods and Material for Composition. Deming 1,20 
low to Teach Phonics. Calkina. - - - - 80 
Morning Exercises for Allthe Year. Sindelar. + - 1.00 
Practical and Artistic Basketry. Tinsley. - - 1.00 
District-School ae iat drish. - - - - +40 
Humorous Dialogues for Children. Irish, - - = - -40 
Best Primary Recitations. Hoag. « - - - 80 
Patriotic Entertainments for Children. Irish. - = 40 
Closing Day Entertainments. Sindelar, - - - +40 
3est Memory Gems. Sindelar. - 5 . - 30 
ne Hundred Stories for Reproduction. Grove. - - -80 
Easy Things to Draw. Augsburg. - . e 46 
Flash Cards for Rapid Word Drills. Deming. - - 16 
ll books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
17 East 23rd St., Dept. 1B, Chicago, Ill. 














The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4)4x7, $1. 
Note size 64x10, $2. Letter size 
10x12'3, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink and apones egmplete. Atso sent 
Cc.O. D. rger sizes. Send for Cir- 
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Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 

W, FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


"READINGS & PLAYS 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
Send for Catalog 


| IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO.,__ 
| 3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, lowa 























OUR BIG CATALOG FREE 
of BOOKS xi, Publishers 
We catalog and send by mail, at a big™™"] 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, tll. 


Plays For Children 


A descriptive list of over 150 plays recommended by au- 

Cheotiies on Cramnetian Sex aie be. sent free to 
ers on reques or List K. 

OLD TOWER PRESS, 59.E. Adams St., Chicago 
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NEW MAPS 


For Small Schools 


Low Prices 
SET Pn DS 8S es 


United States History and the geography of 
every continent, and a map of the world. The 
teaching possibilities of this utility series make 
it the ideal set for all grade schools where good 
maps are wanted. You will find these maps ac- 
curate, clear, beautifully lithographed, each one 
full size and free from small corner inserts. 

Forty-two maps, 44 x 32 inches, edges bound in 
muslin, price, with adjustable steel stand or 
folding wall bracket...........+. er $38.00 


SET NO. 14 This series is especially 


adapted to one-room rural 
school use. It contains fifteen important maps 
on United States History and eight equally im- 
portant maps on the geography of the World 
and every Continent. It includ te 
system of Primary Reading and Phonics. A 
series of beautiful illustrations in color for 
Botany and Agriculture is given. Fractions, 
surface measurements, tables of weights and 
measures and primary arithmetic are _ illus- 
trated. A set of illustrations showing the im- 
portant organs in Anatomy and Physiology— 
the Skeleton, Nervous System, Muscular System, 
Senses, etc., are also included. 
48 pages, 44 x 82 inches. Edges bound with 
muslin. Price, with adjustable steel stand or 
folding wall bracket....... Ris Gie'<aawcierpiie $29.50 
FREE EXAMINATION. McConnell Map Ser- 
vice is complete for every school purpose. All 
our maps are sold with satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded without question. If you 
need either of the sets described above, order 
it now. If not entirely satisfied, return it with- 
in 30 days at our expense. 
FREE BOOKLET. After 30 years experience, 
we have scrapped all our old plates and have 
produced the best maps made for the teaching 
of History. Send for free 16-page descriptive 
booklet, listing each map in the above and other 
sets. Address Dept. I. 


McCONNELL 
SCHOOL MAP CO. 


213 INSTITUTE PLACE, CHICAGO 


‘*‘Most Widely Used School Maps in America’’ 
rea Ta Ta Tit Tht Ta 


WE alone since 
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How to Pass Examinations 

- USE PAST EXAMINATIONS 
We publish past Examinations with Ans- 
wers, Study these carefully and you will 
pass any Teachers Examination or Civil 
Service Examination that is offered in any 
State in the United States. These Exam- 
inations were prepared under the direct 
supervision of Dr. Draper, Ph.D., late Com- 
missioner of Education for New York, 
and former president of the University of 
Illinois, 





Dr. Draper. 
Here are Examinations for Many Years Pest with Answers 
These are known as “Question and Answer Books” 


There are 14 such Books and they contain 18 Subjects 
And the ccst for the full Set is $2.50, Postpaid. 








4 Years of Exam. ‘n ARITHMETIC,* with Ans. $ .25 
5 Years of Exam. .n GRAMMAR with Ans. .25 
4 Years of Exam. in GEOGRAPHY," with Ans. :25 
0 Years of Exam. in SPELLING, with Ans. .30 
4 Years of Exam. in METHODS with Ans. .25 
0 Years of Exam: in CIVIL GOVERNMENT, with Ans. .30 
0 Years of Exam. in AMERICAN HISTORY, with Ans. .30 
of Exam. in ENGLISH COMP., with Ans. 30 
20 Years of Exam. in SCHOOL with Ans, .30 
20 Years of Exam. in GENERAL HISTORY, with Ans. .30 
Years of Exam. in RHETORIC with Ans, .30 
0 Years of Exam: in LITERATURE, with Ans. .30 
4 Years of Exam. in PHYSICS with Ans, .25 
4 Years of Exam. in ZOOLOGY, with Ans. .25 
4 Years of Exam, in GEOLOGY. with Ans. 25 
4 Years of Exam. in SCHOOL ECONOMY, with Ans. «25 
ears of Exam, in . wi NS. « 
4 Years of Exam, in BOTANY, with Ans. .25 
*Solutions given toall problems. *Includes Physical. $4.90 
e above set of ‘‘Question and Answer Books”’’ (Price 


5 will be sent, postpald, for $2.50; or any ten of the 
Books forge OOn If ordering’ for Class Use--the price Is 
25 cents each, Postpaid. 








Ball Publishing Company, BorN, Rochester, N. Y. 
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schools, attendance at which is com- 
pulsory for children between the ages 
of 6 and 13, not receiving instruction 
elsewhere, or until they have complet- 
ed a certain course. The secondary 
schools include state classical colieges, 
supported by the state, and communal 
colleges for boys, supported by the 
communes, though aided by the state, 
and schools of similar rank for girls. 
The secondary schools award the 
bachelor’s degree. The course of pub- 
lie secondary instruction covers five 
years. Higher education can be ob- 
tained in fifteen state universities and 
by various state faculties, schools and 
private special schools. Besides the 
universities, special schools, both gov- 
ernment and private, cover almost 
every phase of science and art. The 
highest educational officer is the min- 
ister of education, who holds a position 
in the cabinet. 


A “Skull and Crossbones” scrap- 
book of accidents happening to children 
is used by Mrs. M. D. Corratt, teacher 
of the 5 A grade in the Hawthorne 
School of Spokane, in her work for ac- 
cident prevention. Every pupil in the 
class clips from the daily newspapers 
and brings to school every morning the 
accounts of accidents, not only in the 
city, but elsewhere. These clippings 
are pasted in a huge scrapbook, the 
cover of which is ornamented with a 
skull and crossbones. This impresses 
upon the children the necessity of act- 
ing on the warning, “Stop, Look and 
Listen.” Every morning reports are 
read and ways in which accidents 
might have been prevented are discuss- 
ed. The time taken for this system 
is negligible. Mrs. Corratt believes 
that only through this system or some- 
thing similar, will the young children 
of to-day learn to be more careful 
while crossing the streets. A child 
will learn a lesson in such a way as 
this more readily than if studied from 
textbooks. 


Organizing and Conducting a One- 
Teacher School is the title of a 63- 
page circular, written by U. J. Hoff- 
man, State Supervisor of Rural Schools 
in Illinois, and issued under the aus- 
pices of .Francis G. Blair, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in that 
state. In the author’s judgment, rural 
schools have been greatly handicapped 
by the effort to conduct them in the 
same way that graded schools are con- 
ducted. Perhaps the greatest misfor- 
tune of the overcrowded school session 
has been the impossibility, under usual 
procedure, of setting aside time for 
helping the pupil with individual dif- 
ficulties. Mr. Hoffman, in the plan 
set forth in. this circular, provides that 
one third of the teacher’s time shall be 
devoted to showing the pupils how to 
get their lessons. The material in 
this helpful discussion of a vexed 
question is well-organized, directly 
presented, and ready for practical ap- 
plication. A number of illustrations 
are included. Illinois teachers may 
obtain the circular from county super- 
intendents, and teachers in other 
states may write to the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Ill. Copies will be furnished free of 
charge. 


Leaves of absence for a year may 
be granted New York City teachers 
who have completed 10 years of con- 
tinuous satisfactory service, according 
to a resolution adopted by the board 
of superintendents. The resolution fol- 
lows: ‘Upon the recommendation of 
the board of superintendents the board 
of education may grant leaves of ab- 
sence with pay to members of the 
teaching and supervising staff for the 
purpose of study, travel or rest, for a 
period not exceeding one year. A leave 
of absence for study or travel may be 
granted at the completion of 10 years 
of continuous satisfactory service in 
the public schools of the city of New 
York, and at the completion of any 
subsequent period of 10 years of con- 
tinuous’ satisfactory service. Such 
leaves of absence shall take effect at 
the beginning of either school term. A 
leave of absence for rest may be grant- 
ed at the completion of 20 years of 
satisfactory service in the public schools 





of the city of New York, and after the 
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-AND A PICTURE ON 
YOUR BLACKBOARD 


WITH THE AID OF THE 


DRAWING MASTER 


Pictures will convey your daily lessons much more effectively than words. 


The Drawing Master is easy to operate—simplifies the teacher’s work 
—and is of untold value to the pupil in making clear his daily lessons. 


Portraits History 
Picture Stories 


Posters 
Nature Studies 


may be enlarged quickly and accurately on the board or in poster 
form by any pupil or teacher. 


° bys Fire 
Friction, 


Maps 
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Endless pictures suitable for enlargement are to be found In your text books, magazines, or In 
Dodson, Comstock, 


Perry, Kroma Paket or similar services. 
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Imagine how vivid such subjects become to your pupils when they quickly enlarge them with 
the Drawing Master and then properly color them. 


Send Your Order In Today 


You need send no money. Payment may be made in 
thirty days from time of shipment, if desired. 


THE $5.00 DRAWING MASTER 


Includes the Complete Black- 
ard Equipment 


Adjustable Pantagrapn 
(enlarges from 142 to 6 
times the original) 
50 Outline Drawings 
1 Club Membership Board, 
making enlargements to 
8 inches square. 
Box colored chalk, 1 
tracing outfit, etc., etc. 


THE DRAWING MASTER 


a 





COUPON 


THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA, 
National Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. Rockies, $7.50; 
Gentlemen :—Please send to the undersigned $3.75; and $2.25 


—— Regular $5.00 Drawing Master Ontfit complete 


N.I. Mch, 24 
Prices west of tho 


_ 








CLUB OF AMERICA ——————— Special $2.50 Drawing Master Adjustable Pantagraph 
. . ~~ Special $1.50 Drawing Master Fixed Pantagraph 
National Building This: order is placed with the understanding that the Drawing Master 
Cl ] . Outfit is to be sent at once, and is to be paid for by me within 50 
eve and, Ohio days from date of shipment. 
If I should find that the Drawing Master is not all that you claim 


Affiliated with the 
National School Club 


for it, I am to have the privilege of returning it postpaid within 10 
days from the time I receive it. 
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The Art Service Bureau 


Can Help You Too 


From the four corners of the country 
have come requests for help from our Art 
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doing to help teachers from kindergarten 
through the grades, in high school, college 
or art school. 


If you have any questions write us. The 
Art Service Bureau was inaugurated for 
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¢, Service Bureau. E : 
4 Z| Suggestions have been offered on organ- 5 A 
{ A) izing a course in drawing and design for j— \ 
x fi ~=Industrial Art Students—ideas furnished for NA 
AYES) costume and interior decoration problems AY: 
ur for high school girls—fifth grade schoolroom ARN 
q ia decorations designed for special occasions. ep. 
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New York University 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 7— AUGUST 15, 1924 


HE Summer School of New York University announces for the sum- 

mer of 1924 43 courses for teachers, supervisors, and school admin- 
istrators, distributed among the following departments: Educational 
Sociology, Elementary Education, Secondary Education, Educational 
Psychology, Experimental Education, Theory of Education, History of 
Education, Educational Administration, Supervision, Art, and Music. 


In addition, courses are offered in all the regular collegiate departments, 
together with an extensive program in commercial subjects. 

Students may readily combine courses in education with courses in 
academic or commercial subjects. 

Attention is called to the following special features: 


1. Conference Course on School Administration, conducted by Professor 
Withers, with the assistance of nationally known educators. 


2. Conference Course on the Problems of Deans and Counsellors of Girls in 
Secondary Schools. 


3. A program in Health Education, offered with the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association. 


4, Courses in Physical Education, under the direction of Professor Clark W. 
Hetherington. 


5. Courses in Art Education, under the direction of Professor Walter Sargent. 
Credit may be secured for work in the Summer School toward both 
graduate and undergraduate degrees. 


The Residence Bureau of the University is available to assist students 
from outside New York in securing comfortable, convenient, and rea- 
sonably priced living accommodations. 


All courses except those in Art and Music will be given at Washington Square. 


For further information, write for the complete bulletin. Address 


Dr. John W. Withers, Director 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
101 Washington Square East, New York City 


New York University Headquarters at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, Chicago, February 24-28—Room D18, Congress Hotel. 











completion of any subsequent period 
of 10 years. Leaves of absence with 
pay may be granted for study, travel 
or rest, to the superintendent of schools 
and associate or district superintend- 
ent by the board of education.” 


Education Bill Reintroduced 


The Education Bill is again before 
Congress. It has been reintroduced 
in the Senate by Senator Thomas 
Sterling of South Dakota, who spon- 
sored the bill in the last Congress. 
It was presented to the House by Rep- 
resentative Daniel A. Reed of New 
York, who takes the place of Horace 
Mann Towner, now Governor of Porto 
Rico. The bill will be known as the 
Education Bill. It is S. 1837 and H. R. 
3923. The bill has been referred to 
the education committees of the House 
and Senate. The next step will be the 
public hearings by these committees 
at which the arguments for and 
against the measure will be presented. 

A committee representing the 
twenty-one national organizations that 
are supporting the bill, headed by Miss 
Charl Ormond Williams of the Na- 
tional Education Association, recently 
called upon Senator Sterling and Con- 
gressman Reed to express appreciation 
of their championship of the measure. 

Senator Sterling said that he was 
greatly impressed by the rising tide 
of public sentiment in favor of the bill. 
He indicated that the reference in 
President Coolidge’s message to the 
importance of removing illiteracy was 
one of many indications that public 
men are becoming aware of the seri- 
ousness of the nation’s educational 
shortcomings and of the necessity for 
larger educational opportunities if 
American ideals are to be maintained. 

Congressman Reed said that he was 
pleased to have been chosen to sponsor 
the measure and promised to make 
every effort to obtain its early passage. 
“Our country can afford to practice 
economy in any department rather 
than fail in its duty to provide the 
necessary aid and facilities to insure 
every boy and girl a fair start in life,” 
said Mr. Reed. “It is here that we 
touch citizenship at its source and 
fortify our government against the 
ignorant, the venal, and the mischie- 
vous.” 


A prize of $50 is offered by the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union to the teacher of seventh or 
eighth grades sending in the best book 
of work done by pupils on the follow- 
ing project: “A Study of the Develop- 
ment of Transportation Since 1800 and 
How It Affects the Question of Total 
Abstinence from the Use of All Alco- 
holic Liquors.” Full information may 
be obtained by sending a stamp to the 
Directcr, Miss Cora Frances Stoddard, 
404 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 


I see in mental and physical phe- 
nomena only different modes of an in- 
scrutable power, of which matter and 
force are symbolic representations. 
All the assigned qualities of matter 
are what they are by virtue of mind. 
—Herbert Spencer. 


VITALIZE YOUR ENGLISH 


by using 


Deffendall’s 
Junior English Course 


and thereby apply the project method 
and socialized-classroom activity 
to your school work 








Book I, Grades VII-VIII............. $ .70 

Book II, Grade IX......sessseceseeees -80 

Complete in one volume.......... 1.00 
Ten projects to a year 


Plenty of Grammar 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
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Physical 
Education 


for Women—Accredited 


SUMMER SESSION 


6 weeks—July 1-August 9 


Advanced, post-graduate work 
for teachers of physical edu- 
cation. Classes for beginners 
if registration warrants. Spec- 
ial courses in Therapeutic 
Exercises and School Health 
Problems; 


DANCING, GAMES, COACHING, APPA- 
RATUS WORK, NEW MATERIAL, EXHI- 
BITION SPECIALITIES, NOVELTY WORK. 


An exceptionally strong fac- 
ulty gives excellent courses in 
all departments. School is ac- 
credited by State Depart- 
ments of Public Instruction 
and by the Chicago Board of 
Education. 

New gymnasium — splendidly 
equipped. Dormitory on 
grounds. Ideally located near 
parks and bathing beaches. 
Catalogue and full particulars 
on request, Address Registrar, 
Box N.I. 


Chicago Normal School of 


Physical Education 
5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 











LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 








JOHN H. ARNOLD. Cedar Falis, lowa 








PENNY PACKET SEEDS 


For School and Home Gardens 


Let Your Pupils 
Buy Their Own 


Tell us on a post card how many 
pupils you have and we'll send 
full supply of literature FREE. 


‘THE CHILDREN'S FLOWER MISSION 


5700 Detroit Ave — Cleveland Ohio 




















New 
History Atlases 


Covering Ancient, European 
and American History—with 
indexes. The maps are exact 
reductions of the large and 
celebrated Breasted Ancient, 
Harding European and Hart- 
Bolton American History Wall 
Maps. In two bindings, Cloth 
and Paper. Very inexpensive. 
Each pupil should havea copy. 


ica as teams “ecais a ee 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 

Please send us full particulars about your 
Ancient, European and American History 
Atlases, 


(NIPP-3-24) 
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portation charges. 


twenty-four hours after receipt of order. 











Natural Reed 
We are again able to offer natural reed, which is preferred by many for basketry, etc. 
good condition, Not supplied in less than one-pound packages. Note that postage is extra, 
postage, allow an extra pound for packing. 


Prime reeds in 
In estimating 


Me, SB cv ccesecrencecceesensees $1.10 ihe CO oo cae a ne abe o08ese6 060-8 $0.90 
SS ee ee err 1.00 Mo. GC. Very Coarse ....cceccccccccves 80 
Mo. 3. Medium coarse .........cccccee 95 ee, A I I os 8 we 0098 6660 «bbe 76 


Ten per cent. discount on orders for five pounds or more of any one size. 
Commgustive Sieve Artificial Fiber Reed 


Diameter 
A manufactured product, made of on a with wire core, so identical in size and 
character that it serves every purpose of natural reed. Easily handled, requires no 
2000e@@ soaking, and less expensive, therefore preferred by many to natural reed. 
Not supplied in less than one-pound packages, Note that postage is extra, In 
123465 6 estimating postage, allow an extra pound for packing. 


Mo, 4. FINS ccc vevevesceewece ...- $0.65 Mo. ©, Coarde .ccccscccs Ee ere $0.55 
SS Orr err reer 63 ee TCC Cee 53 
No. 3. Medium coarse ........-2+00 60 No. 6. Very coarse ....... Ceecceesees 50 


Ten per cent, discount on orders for five pounds or more of any one size. 


Rafha 


This raffla, being of the highest grade, silky and flexible, is the best 
of all materials for basketry and weaving. It comes uncolored as the 
“natural raffia,’? or dyed in pleasing colors, well adapted to every grade 
of work. Not supplied in less than one-fourth pound packages, Note 
that postage is extra, In estimating postage, allow an extra pound 
for packing. 

Natural Raffia ......... $0.22 per Ib. 
Colored Raffia .. -90 per Ib. 


Ten per cent. discount ‘on orders for five pounds, 
RAFFIA NEEDLES. Per package of 25 needles, postpaid, 30 cents. 















RAFFIA FRAMES. For use in simple raffia weaving. Each frame 
consists of two parts, made of extra heavy cardboard. The larger part 
may be used for picture frames and the smaller for basket foundations, 


o. 90. Round Frames, 5 inches diameter, 1-inch margin. Per 
dozen sets (24 pieces), postpaid, 20 cents. fi 
Oval Frames, 5%x4% inches, 1-inch margin. Per 


jo. e 
dozen sets (24 pieces), postpaid, 25 cents. 

BASKET MAKING. By T. V. Morse. An excellent book of in- 
structions and suggestions in basketry and weaving. Realizing fully 
the difficulties encountered by beginners, the author has simply and 
clearly explained every operation. The many illustrations explain even 
more clearly how every step is taken. Substantially bound in paper 
covers. Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 


e e 
Plastine or Modeling Clay 

A clean and absolutely antiseptic modeling material, unaffected by climate and always plastic and ready 
for instant use. No water required, Invaluable for map-making and all modeling penpeees in kindergarten, 
school or home. Instructive and entertaining. Made in eleven colors: Red, blue, yellow, green, light 
brown, dark brown, terra cotta, gray, gray-green, cream and white. We do not sell less than a half pound 
of a color, Price, per pound, 35 cents; postage extra. 

MODELLING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS by Walter Sargent, Director: of Drawing and Manual Training in 
Boston Public Schools, A textbook for teachers giving a complete course in Modelling with Plastine. Fully 
illustrated. In the book can be found the best instruction and most necessary information obtainable. 


ta atiatia naa Cut-Out Stars, Hearts and Flags 


Stars, size of cut. Gold, silver, red, blue, green, yellow, and black; gummed. 
100 of a color, 10 cents, postpaid. 
Loree —_ % a. Gold, silver, red, blue, and green; gummed. Per box of 100 of a 
«olor, cen aid, 
. Stars, 1% Bo Gold, silver, red, blue, and green; gummed, Per box of 100 of a color, 





Per box of 





20 cents ai 
Stars, Inch Gold or silver; gummed. Per box of 50 stars of a color, 15 cents, postpaid. 
Stars, 2 inches. Gold or silver; gummed. Per box of 25 stars of a color. 15 cents, postpaid. 
Red Hearts, Yo inch, Gummed, Per box of 100 hearts, 10 cents, postpaid. 


Red Hearts nch. Gummed. Per box of 50 hearts, 10 cents, postpaid. 
American Flags, 34 Inch. Gummed. Per box of 50 flags, 10 cents, postpaid. 


Kindergarten Seals 


Cut-out Stickers, 25 of a kind in a package. 
45 cents per package, postpaid. 
FLORAL SEALS 
No. $1815—Red Rose No. $2015—Violet 
No. $1915—-Pink Rose No. $2115—Chrysan- 
themum 
BIRD SEALS 
No. $2215—Robin No. $2515—Parrot 
No. $2315—Lluebird No. §2615-—Duckling 
No. $2415—Tanager No, $2715—Chicken 
BUTTERFLY SEALS 
No. $2815 No. $2815—Five designs in package. (25 seals.) 
The Floral, Bird and Butterfly Seals are especially desirable for kindergarten 
work, can be very effectively used in decorating place cards, booklets, valentines, 
gift boxes, etc., and might also serve as rewards of merit. 


Numeral Frames 


Made of Hardwocd. 





No. 82015 


No. 50. Serre $0.50, postpaid 
No. 100. 100 balls....... cece cree eres -75, postpaid 
No..144, 144 balls... .... cee ee eee eens 1.00, postpaid 
Hand Bells 
i tal handle, 
Polished Bell Metal, fine tone, ornamen Prices Weignt 
6. Diameter, 4 inches..........++++: $1. J ib. 
No 8. Diameter, Ds i vc ches cwser 1.75 2 Ibs. 
No. 10. Diameter, 6 inches...........++++5 2.76 5 Ibs. 





Call Bells 


Made of good quality metal, perfect acting. 26 cents each. 
better call bells at 40 and 60 cents each, postpaid. 


Phonographs 


The Latest Word in Twentieth Century Progress is a 
Phonograph in the Schoolroom. Music brings the charm 
of romance into all formal studies; it compels interest 
and leaves a lasting impression. Let the rhythmic music 
of the phonograph accompany your pupils in marching, 
calisthenics, mass drills, folk dances and singing games, 

AARCH’S MODEL “E"’ PHONOGRAPH. = Equip- 
ped with the celebrated Artois Reproducer and will 
play any disc record made in America, Its life- 
fixe tone will surprise and please you. Cabinet. 
15x12x6_ inches. Mahogany finish. All 
metal parts nickle-plated. Price, $17.00. 
Expressage extra. 

MARCH’S PORTABLE PHONOGRAPH. 
The same phonograph, described above, in a 
caryring case. ts light weight, compactness 


We have larger and 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Note to Customers:—In ordering articles listed below, kindly allow extra for postage or 
expressage except where article is specifically marked “postpaid”’. 
to all concerned to list merchandise at the actual price and let the purchaser pay the trans- 
In this way the customer only pays the necessary amount. Simply remit 
price of item wanted and allow a reasonable amount for postage or expressage. 
fund any amount overpaid. When the express office differs from the post office, please name 
both. We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably making shipment within 


Our complete catalog, The Teachers Hand Book, sent free on request. 





and splendid construction has caused it win 

Model “E” great favor for all school purposes, canoeing 

and automobile parties, picnics and dances, 

fhe earrying case is strongly constructed and covered with black leatherette. The lid contains a compart- 

= for holding six reco Case size, 15x13x8% inches. Complete weight, 19 pounds. Price, 00, 
- ‘essage extra. 





Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, 














For Teachers 


We believe it is fairer 








We will re- 














School Papers 


FOOLSCAP 








No. 620. 300d quality paper. Single sheets, 8x 12% inches. Per 500 sheets, weight 7 Ibs., $4.10. 
DRAWING AND WATER COLOR PAPERS 

_ S00 Sheets in each package, ee 6xdin. |Weight | 9x12 in. Weight 
No. 316. Manila, light weight, used for practice work........... $0.45 3 Ibs, $0.90 6 Ibs. 
No. 305. Manila, heavy weight, a very popular paper............ 50 | 4 Ibs 1.00 | 8 Ibs. 
No. 318. Gray, heavy weight, good, clear color........eeeeeeee: .50 4 Ibs, 1.00 S Ibs 
No 308. White, low priced, but good quality................. .50 3 Ibs. 1.00 | 6 Ibs. 
No. 304 White, good quality, stands erasing well.............+- -76 | 4 Ibs, 1.50 | 8 Ibs. 
No. 312 White, extra heavy, for water color or India ink......... 1.00 | 4 Ibs. 2.00 | § Ibs 





Tinted Drawing and Construction Paper 


Unexcelled in brilliance and permanency of colors; suitable for pencil, crayon, charcoal and water colors, 
as well as for construction work, sed for background sketches, designs, etc, Furnished in following colors: 


No. 1—Red No. 6 —Dark Blue No. 14—Gray Brown No. 16-——link 

No. 2—Yellow No. 7 —l’earl Gray No. 12—Royal Purple No. 17-—Steel Gray 
No. 3-—Light Green No. 8 —Slate No. 13—Lavender No. 18—Orange 
No. 4—Dark Green No. 9 —CGray No. 14-—Light Brown No. 19——White 
No. 5—Light Blue No. 10—Cream No. 15—Dark Brown No. 20— Black 


Sold in packages of one tint, your selection, or in packages of assorted tints, our selection; that is, at this 
pedaeed — we can not pick out two sheets of one color, four of another, etc, Assorted packages are 
well mixed, 

Size 9x12, 50 sheets, 30 cents, postage extra. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 

Size 24x 36, 10 sheets, 60 cents, postage extra. Shipping weight. 3 Ibs. 

Sample booklet showing colors, free on request. 


Simple Construction Work in Paper and Cardboard 


A book which every teacher and library should 
own, 

This book is planned to give most complete in- 
struction in paper cutting and_ folding and in sutti- 
cient variety to cover the different kinds of work 
generally done in the school. 

There are 62 full-page working detail drawings 
drawn to an exact scale and fully keyed. There are 
over 100 objects described and pictured. The work- 
ing drawings appear on the left-hand page, on the 
opposite page is a fine half-tone cut of the complet- 
ed object and full printed instructions for each step 
in the development of the finished article, simply 
given so that anyone may easily follow them. 

There are 69 pages, 9 x 12 inches, printed in 
large, clear type on an extra quality paper. The 
book is bound in stiff cardboard with cloth back, 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Scissors, Card Punches, 
Fasteners and Paste 
BLUNT-POINTED SCISSORS. No. 10, 4- 
inch, black Japanned handles, polished blades. 


Price, per dozen, $1.20. Weight, 
Heavy nickel-plated throughout, 














| 
SHARP-POINTED SCISSORS. No. 87.  5-inch. superior grade, 
Price, per dozen, $2.1 Weight, 1 Ib, ; 

CARD PUNCH. N Five inches long, made of steel, nickel-plated, Punches round holes, Has rea- 
ervoir which collects all piercings and prevents them from littering the floor, Price, each, 65 cents, postpaid, 

CROWN PAPER TENERS. Small brass fasteners used for cut-outs, construct on work and tor many 
Jurposes in kindergarten work. % inch long, small round head, Price, per envelope of 100 fasten- 
rs, cents, postpaid. ; P 

CICO LIQUID PASTE. A pearly white liquid paste, always ready for use. Requires no water, does not 
dry up. Spreader tube. Individual size. Price, 12 cents each, postpaid. 


Paper or Card Cutters 


The movable blade is curved, which is essential to perfect cutting. The 
rule is guaranteed accurate and is placed at right angles with the cutting 


other 
e 


edge. The spring joint is constructed to allow the blade to take a slight 
lateral motion, so that the two edges are in contact at any point, thus in- 
suring perfectly clear-cut edges to card or paper. 

OS a a eee rae $2.00 
MT 6k ok og eee heeemeneeeeeees 2.50 
No. 3. Dee EE, OE Mn acccceevnencseeeradecosense 3.00 
ee Ry ON, © Wi oc ncctccecccsccceenecoewoes 4.50 





Globes 


These globes are exceedingly strong and perfectly balanced and covered. The 
Maps are the latest published and are lithographed in ten permanent oil colors, 
Very heavy metal stand, bright copper finish, which will not tarnish, A man- 
ual is supplied with each Globe. 

PLAIN MOUNTED 


No. 210. a ee $5.30. Weight, 7 Ibs 
ee 9.40. Weight, 15 Iba 
WITH MERIDIAN 
No. 212. 0 er $ 6.65. Weight, 8 Ths, 
ee a. See. WE ecceanonuacece 11.00. Weight, 17 Ibs. 
FULL MOUNTED, WITH MERIDIAN AND HORIZON 
No. 214 Parr eee $ 8.80. Weight, 11° Ibe. 
No. 224 pe OT i” eee 13.70. Weight, 19 Ibs, 


HANGING GLOBE 

Is hung from the ceiling by means of a cord and pulleys and is balanced by 
weight which represents the moon, 

The Meridian is graduated on both sides and can be easily rotated, 

This globe is the most convenient atid accurate apparatus made for teaching 
the fundamental geographical facts, It may be used to show rotation, daylight 
and darkness, longitude and time, revolution, earth's orbit, equinoxes, change 
of seasons, polar circles, tropics and zones, These facts are shown in a truth- 
ful, natural way exactly as they really occur. 
EE ee ee Oe ee eee ies 
Ss DG STRAUSS RUMSOC OCA ORS 260 &%8 © 
_All necessary screw hooks, pulleys and cord, as well as balance weight, are 
with the globe. 


= 





Weight, 25 
Weight, 65 


Tbs. 


$12.75. 
37 Ibs. 


-50, 
shipped 


Faucet Water Coolers 


Made of best stoneware with white glaze finish; nickel faucets; 
easily kept clean, 
Tn OS MEME ttccceseseueeses $3.40. Weight, 28 Ibs. 
nn i MN, «0606060. 6606-ee8 5.20. Weight, 32 Ibs. 
Pe OG BO GRO, ce cecccceececves 7.90. Weight, 50 Ibs. 


Bubbling Cup Drinking Fountains 


Complete equipment consists of stoneware glazed finish cooler, a 
strong and substantial stand made of angle steel, a waste pail, and a 





heavily nickel plated, sanitary bubbling cup, which dispenses with 
drinking cups; clean, sanitary, economical. 

No. 305. Complete, 5 gallons; weight 56 Ibs.......... $16.40 
No. 310. Complete, 10 gallons; weight, 75 lbs.......... 20.40 





Colored Checking Pencils 


These pencils have tough, smooth leads, rich in color, paper covered. Each may be sharpened thirty 
times by detaching end of paper with a penknife, The very best for checking and grading. Four colors— 
ted, blue, green and black. Price, 8 cents per pencil or 60 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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rn Promotional Credit 
During Your Vacation 


Here you are offered an unusual opportunity to make this coming summer both 
profitable and enjoyable. The change and recreation to which all teachers are en- 
titled at the close of school need not be sacrificed by those who wish to continue 


their education and improve their opportunities. 


ss. NWU 
a Ss 


Cool 


Lake Shore For Study 


SUMMER SESSION 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performances 
and many other forms of wholesome recreation right on the campus on the shore o Lake Michi- 
Organized excursions to industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. Courses are offered in 


gan. 
Graduate School School of Commerce School of Journalism School of Music 
College of Liberal Arts School of Education Law School School of Speech 


A course in Contemporary European Educa- 
tion will be given in Europe, visiting and 
studying five countries. 


Write for ‘EDUCATION Plus RECREA- 
TION,” containing complete schedule of the 
courses offered in the Summer Session and in- 
cluding views of Northwestern’s beautiful lake 
shore campus, dormitories, etc. For convenience, 
use coupon below. 


The following interesting courses are among 
those offered in the School of Education: 


Curriculum of the Elementary School, School 
Administration, Educational Supervision, High 
School Administration, Principles of Secondary 
Education, the High School Curriculum, Methods 
of Teaching tn High School, Educational Measure- 











ments 
Address WALTER Di. Scott, President SUMMER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY {8®S8!10N 
401 University Hall EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. June 23, 1924 





SUMMER SESSION. 








Northwestern University, 401 University Hall,Evanston, III. 
Please send me a copy of the booklet illus- 
BOOKLET REQUEST trated here, giving fall information as to 


courses offered J other advantages of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
I 





Name 





Full Address 














National 1924 


Kindergarten and Elementary College 


(Incorporated—Accredited) 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23—August 1—1924 


Summer Session Curriculum includes developments in Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary methods for Teachers, Parents and Social Workers. 
(Demonstrations with Children.) 


1886 


1924 Summer Bulletin upon application to: REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, Box 25, 





NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 

















Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 24—Summer School—August 1 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 


THREE DEPARTMENTS — I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—Central Location—Accredited. 


Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY SCHOOL METHODS, APPLIED ART. 
NATURE STUDY, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS FOR 


CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 








Primary Training 


Ill. Playground. 
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Prizes for Traffic Safety Studies 


Five hundred prizes, totaling $6,500, 
are offered by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce to school chil- 
dren and teachers for the best essay 
and lessons on how to promote safety 
on the highways. A trip to Washing- 
ton with all expenses paid is the award 
for the best essay by a school child and 
the best lesson by a school teacher. 

Details of the contest may be obtained 
from the Highway Education Board, 
Willard Building, Washington, D. C. 

Prizes are also given for the best es- 
says by school children concerning 
safety on rural highways. This con- 
test is conducted by the National 
Grange, Master’s Office, Fredonia, N.Y. 


A Safety Calendar for 1924 


A calendar for 1924 put out by the 
Carnegie Steel Company broadcasts 
the idea of safety. Each of the illus- 
trations on the thirteen pages of the 
calendar carries a lesson in safety, 
conceived and executed by a school pu- 
pil in one of the towns where the com- 
pany has a plant. Safety Poster con- 
tests were held in the mill communi- 
ties, with prizes of $25, $15, and $10. 
Approximately seventy-five hundred 
posters were entered in all. The most 
effective posters are reproduced in the 
calendar, in colors, and each is ac- 
companied by a portrait of the pupil 
artist, with biographical data. Be- 
cause of the interest aroused by the 
Carnegie Steel Company’s contest, and 
the resulting calendar, all the schools 
of Pittsburgh will enter a Safety Pos- 
ter contest in 1924. 


Story of the Telephone 


A most informative and entertain- 
ing booklet entitled The Magic of 
Communication, describing in a simple 
and attractive way the story of the 
telephone, may be obtained by apply- 
ing to: Information Department, 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., 195 Broadway, New York. The 
text is by John Mills, who has written 
other books of similar type. The 38 
pages are filled with facts cleverly pre- 
sented and vividly illustrated. In fact, 
the booklet is an excellent example of 
the merits of visual instruction. Dia- 
grams as well as photographs help one 
to understand the principles, me- 
chanics, and methods which underlie 
the electrical transmission of speech. 
Any progressive teacher who wishes 
to familiarize her pupils with the in- 
dustrial and technical sides of the 
telephone business would do. well to 
supply herself with this booklet. 


Dr. Paul Monroe, Director of the 
International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, sailed 
on the Presidente Wilson January 16 
for the Near East, where he will 
make a three or four months’ study of 
the training of the children conducted 
by the Near East Relief. He will visit 
all the orphanage centers maintained 
by this organization in Greece, Syria, 
Palestine and the Russian Caucasus, 
in order to make recommendations re- 
garding the educational needs of the 
children and the constructive program 
which may best fit them to earn their 
own living when they reach the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, and contribute at 
the same time to the development of 
4 countries in which they find them- 
selves. 





Announcement is made of a South- 
ern Educational Convention to be held 
at Greenville, South Carolina, June 9 
to 14. This is sponsored particular] 
by educators in South Carolina, Nort 
Carolina and Georgia, it is intended 
for those of every Southern state, and 
efforts are being made which it is 
hoped will insure a large attendance 
from that section. The entire project 
is being financed by the Textile Hall 
Corporation of Greenville, the owners 
of the building in which the sessions 
will be held, and in which it is expect- 
ed to gather a large exhibit of all kinds 
of educational material and equipment. 





To secure a contented spirit, meas- 
ure your desires by your fortune, not 
your fortune by your desires. 
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Spencerian 






‘THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. They 
outwear any two ordinary pens. For 
over half a century Spencerian Stee} 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools. 

Superintendents and teachers should 
write to us for samples of these schoo} 
pens. Supplies may be obtained from 
the trade. 

Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 
No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 
No. 2—Counting House, llent for bookkeeping. 


No. 5—School, fine point; semi-elastic. 
No. 47——Intermediate, medium point; stiff action. 











Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio.. 

















Every teacher 
needs the Dennison 
School Catalogue 


HIS twelve - page free booklet 

describes the uses of Dennison 
products in the schoolroom — 
enough subjects to cover every age 
from kindergarten to college. 


Staple items are always neces- 
sary —tags, labels, index tabs, 
gummed reinforcements and glue. 
Of just as much importance to the 
teacher are the products for occu- 
pational work. Crepe paper, with 
its many decorated patterns, is 
ideal for posters. 


Sealing wax craft is something 
that many teachers are using. It is 
easy to learn and easy to teach. 
The same story is true of weaving 
with crepe paper rope. 

Your stationer or department 
store may have this free book. They 
surely have the Dennison handy 
products. Better send for the book- 
let by clipping the attached coupon. 
Just fill in your name and address. | 
Write today. 

] 





i 


DENNISON MFG. CO., Dept. 13 
Framingham, Mass. 


Please send mea free copy of your School 
Catalugue at once. 


| Name 
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Address j 
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High School German 
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Now that we are forgetting so many 
of the really fine things we did and 
said during the war, it would be a 
good plan to forget one of the foolish 
things we did—namely, the suppres- 
sion of the German language and lit- 
erature as an element in the public 
school course of study. 

For the claim of a study to inclusion 
in the curriculum should rest upon its 
merits and not upon extraneous cir- 
cumstances. That the Germans have 
a great literature is beyond dispute. 
Goethe and Schiller and Heine belong 
to the world, but they wrote in Ger- 
man. The contributions to science on 
the part of the Germans are so great 
that the ability to read them in the 
only tongue in which most of them can 
j be read is rightly required by our 
| || graduate schools before the doctorate 
may be conferred. Of the value of 
{ || German commercially and industrially 
i there can be no doubt, although we are 
4 |} less inclined to urge its study for this 











k 
" YOUR PHOTO the transmission of this heritage to 
et —a acl = funda- 
t urpose o e school as a so- 
FOR 6 CENTS cial institution. 


~~ Send us $1.50 and your photo. mentioned—values which German has 
ain- We will make you 25 copies, —— ——> now _ an —— 
io. . : 1 1 value from the point of view of inter- 
aa é standard 7 ae x 3%, national relationships. How, we may 
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3 joi : —we and the foreign-speaking peoples 

; Original returned Intact. —unless we can speak each other’s 

; Satisfaction guaranteed. language ?................ Peace and the arts of 

peace are to be cultivated. Interna- 








CHICAGO PICTURE CO. tional comity is above all to be desired; 


1173 East 51st. Street, ties in this direction is the entering 
CHICAGO, ILL. through a knowledge of their lan- 


reason than for its permanent contri- 
bution to the heritage of the race. For 





In addition to the values we have 


and the most potent solvent of difficul- 


into the thought of the nations 
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| Free to Teachers 


Inattention 








Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


W OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A. B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 





How would you control with the newest school 
Inattention, Cheating, plans of Project-Problem, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, ocialized Recitation, Ac- 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- celerated Classroom 
bornness, Bad Temper, Work, etc. 

Crying, Practical Joking, Don’t be without this 


Whispering, and other ook. It means success 
Mhaotroom ficiency? 32 ‘the all-important part 

The Free Introductory Sa tee tae 
Course, ponits che wag, 50 surely must realize that 


a solution of all prob- : 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 


you will encounter in ability is futile without 

your career. The meth- the other vital essential 

ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 

Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 23, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 









| INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE 
m 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
‘ OIGCIPLINE 





INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF _ DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 23, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on m 
gest. please send me at once Prof. 
seery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline. 
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Black and White Warbler 











Red-Headed Woodpecker 


Just send $1.00 


for beautiful color pictures of 


Thirty Common Birds 


of your Community. Ready now! 


Mr. Dodson, the President of the Amer- 
ican Audubon Association, offers this un- 
usual service to you. You who have in 
hand the moulding of the minds of little 
children should be quick to take this way 
of opening to them the greatest field of 
nature. If your school is in the city these 
pictures may prove the only way for your 
girls and boys to know the birds. If you’re 
in the country these pictures will open 
little eyes to the joys to which they’re 
often blind. It becomes a duty then, to 
have these authentic pictures in the class 
rooms. That’s why Mr. Dodson willingly 
gives his personal time to their selection. 
Each picture measures 7x9 inches and is 
in full natural colors. Allfresh beautiful 
prints! Soorder today. Have them on 
hand for the first spring day. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
905 Harrison Street Kankakee, Illinois 


Mr. Dodson is the Original Birdhouse Man. 


Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 
905 Harrison Street 
Kankakee, Illinois 

I am interested in fostering the study of birds in my class room, 
so I enclose $1.00 for pictures in color of Thirty Common Birds of 
my community together with your complete list of bird and nature 
pictures. And please send information on how the boys and girls 
of my class room may join the American Audubon Association this 
Spring. 
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Rose-breasted Grossbeak 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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God.” 





President Warren G, Harding 


more of the 


ment of one’s powers in any location. 
characters, 
cess. 

lation. 
ates. For example: 


course,” 


tirely new light. 
intensely interesting.” 


“The benefits 


above price,” 

No matter what your occupation you can 
study the Bible by correspondence. These 
courses open a new world to you— 
broaden your vision, develop your under- 
standing, answer your questions, help 
solve your perplexities, give comfort and 
encouragement, 


We Offer Eight 
Courses by Mail 


Synthetic Bible Study; Scofield Bible 
Course; Practical Christian Work; Bible 
Doctrine; Bible Chapter Summary; In- 
troductory Bible Course; Evangelism; 
Ghristian Evidences. 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 4573, 153 Institute Place 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Study Bible Now! 


Better Than College Course 


William Lyon Phelps, A. M., Ph.D., professor 
of English language and literature, at Yale 
University, says: 

“I thoroughly believe in a university education for 
both men and women; but I believe a knowledge of 
the Bible without a college course is more valuable 
than a college course without the Bible. 

“Every one who has a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible may truly be called educated; and no other 
learning or culture, no matter how extensive or ele- 
gant, can form a proper substitute.” 


And President Harding said: 


“I have always believed in the inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures, whereby they have become 
the expression to man of the Word and will of 


The Correspondence method of Bible study is 
the best method for securing a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Bible—better than any oral teaching can possibly be. 
than 7,000 persons of 40 different occupations are now enrolled in one or 


Moody Bible Institute’s 
Correspondence Courses 


studying the inspired Revelation under the direction of eminent, Spirit-filled, Bible scholars. 
To really know the Bible is an education out of which springs the fullest and best develop- 
This marvelous Book has moulded earth’s loftiest 
It meets man’s deepest needs. 
Dig in it as for gold and you will secure treasure of value and extent beyond any calcu- 

Letters of warmest appreciation are constantly received from students and gradu- 


“It has never been my privilege to be fas- 
cinated with Bible study as I am with this 


“I have come to know the Bible in an en- 
The Old Testament is now 


I have received from the 
Synthetic Course are beyond estimate and 





More 


It charts the only path to real and lasting suc- 


“I finished the Scofield Bible Course about 
three years ago. It has been of greater value 
to me than any other training I have ever 
had, though I spent four years in college.” 


A Clergyman says: “I often mention in 
my sermons that a Correspondence Course 
from the Moody Bible Institute has been of 
far greater value to me than all of my Bible 
and theological work in college.” 


You will be a_ personal 
Enroll Now! pupil—time, place and 
amount of study under your own control. The 
prices are below cost—these courses are not sold 
for profit. There is no better time to start than 
NOW. Send the coupon at once for Free Pro- 
spectus describing our eight courses in detail. 


———.——- Mail the Coupon Today— 7 — 





THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 

Dept. 4573, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, IIl. 
Send me your prospectus giving complete 

information regarding your eight courses in 

Correspondence Bible Study. 








Costumes 


We make a speciality 
of furnishing schools 
with costumes and ac- 


cessories for children 
suitable for historical 
and modern plays. 
Write for estimates, 
M. SCHNEIDER, 
Dept. N. 
2625 Lincoln Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 





COSTUMES 
ISCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,for all schoo! 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. Forinforma- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box Py, 
58 W. Lake Street 





Chicago, lil. 





























Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yim 
















We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 
to advise this health: 
their boysandgirls. 3100 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- | 
tion, coldsand catarrh, Just as 

important as cleaningthe teeth, | 


habit to 
teach- 








Send the names of 20 or more pa ¢ this ad. Mail it at once 
parents of your pupils. We will wit 


/ send you, notasample, buta reg- 
ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 


the 20 or more names and 
addressesto Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Take these four steps for pupils’ health 














Bars Teaching of Evolution 


The North Carolina State Board of 
Education, headed by Governor Cam- 
eron Morrison, voted against the 
— in the public schools of that 
state of any form of evolution which 
makes it appear that man descended 
from any of the lower order of ani- 
mals. The board’s stand was em- 
bodied in a vote to bar from the list 
of biologies to be adopted by the state 
high schools all textbooks which in 
any way intimate an origin of the 
human race other than that contained 
in the Bible. “Evolution,” says Gover- 
nor Morrison, “means progress, but 
it does not mean that man, God’s 
highest creation, is descended from a 
monkey or any other animal. I do not 
believe he is, and I will not consent 
that any such doctrine, or intimation 
of such a doctrine, shall be taught in 
our public schools.” 


Advocates Health Tests 


Periodic health examinations among 
the teachers of the city are advocated 
by the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 
in a letter to the Board of Education. 
Whether the establishment of a medi- 
cal service for the teaching force would 
be feasible, it is not possible for us to 
judge,” says the letter. “But we are 
certain that if the teaching force could 
be induced to have periodic health ex- 
aminations, as is recommended by the 
National Health Council for the pur- 
pose of detecting the beginnings of 
disease, much of the sickness that 
comes from preventable causes could 
be avoided. We are convinced from 
our knowledge of this subject that 
much sickness arises from faulty 
habits of living, which are easily cor- 
rected when advice regarding them, 
as given by a physician, is followed. 
We also believe adoption by the teach- 
ers of a periodic health examination 
would be a great example to parents, 
pupils and others reached by their 
leadership.” 








Value of Picture Study 


“To know pictures is to know his- 
tory, biography, mythology, literature, 
to feel religion, and to respond to the 
gentle teachings of nature,” quotes a 
city school leaflet entitled Appreciation 
of Pictures, just issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior through the 
Bureau of Education. Nearly every 
progressive city in the United States 
is making use of some form of pic- 
ture study in its — school system. 
A large supply of pictures is, in fact, 
indispensable to the adequate teaching 
of such subjects of the curriculum as 
nature study, humane education, geog- 
raphy, and history, the leaflet states. 
Pictures are also of value in stimulat- 
ing an interest in the celebration of 
holidays and days of special observ- 
ance. From courses of study and 
reports sent in from many cities desir- 
=, lists of pictures have been com- 
piled. 

In the outline of the course of art 
appreciation in the schools in New 
York City, it is stated that the general 
purpose of the course is to present in 
simple form the principles of art, and 
the application of these principles in 
such manner that the pupils shall be- 
come increasingly sensitive to the 
esthetic elements of their surround- 
ings. The pupil is taught that art is 
a practical and necessary thing, and 
that no one can escape from displaying 
taste or the lack of it. 
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ONSERVATORY 


CimcornPoRateo) 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 16—July 26 (Six Weeks) 
ELIAS DAY, Director. 
Theodore Harrison, Director of Music. 
** Thorough Preparation for a Defi- 

nite Work.”’ 
A superior faculty, teaching every 
branch of Music and Dramatic Art. 
Classes of special interest to teachers, 
during summer session. 
Principles of Dramatic Art and their 
proper use, including Story Telling, 
Art of the Monologue and Teaching 
Methods. 
Play production with practical demon- 
strations on a stage completely equip- 
ped for actual working conditions. 
Work taken during the summer 
will be credited on _ regular 
courses. Diplomas and Degrees. 
Studios, Theater and Dormitories in 
our own Building, ideally located in 
the heart of the North Side Art Cen- 
ter. 
LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Dept.N.I. 1160 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 


School Photos 


Your school chum; 
want your photograph, 
You give 25 and get 
25 in return. 

I make them from any 
photograph, 

25 for $1.00 

Original photo returned 
uninjured. 


H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Michigan 
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Going to the N.E.A.? Then stay for the 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


of 
George Washington University 


Located in the heart of the National Capital. 
Write for illustrated booklet on Washington. 


Director Summer School 
George Washington University. 


Washington, D.C. 





























AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGS 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Departmental Clerk, Railway 
Mail Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, etc. 
Unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Nearly 
15 years’ experience in the Postal service, and 13 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for Government po- 
sitions. Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 
trated catalog free. CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. 
SCHOOL, 5126 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STAMMER 


If you stammer, attend no stammering school till you get m 
big new FREE book and special rate. est ani mast success. 
ful school in the world curing all forms of defective speech by 
advanced natural method. Write today. North-Western School 
for Stammerers, inc., 2311 Grand ‘Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 














VALPARAISO 


six days per week. 


rent $15.00 to $25.00 per term of ten weeks. 





FIFTY-FIRST 


SUMMER SESSION 


HE Summer Session of Valparaiso University will open June 16, 1924, and continue ten weeks, 
v __ (Full quarter credit.) An excellent opportunity is offered to combine the 

"- summer vacation with study ata most reasonable expense. During the summer session there 
will be beginning, intermediate and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 

Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Art, Public Speaking, 
Commerce, Engineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Physical Education, 
Commissioned High School and Elementary Subjects. 

Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and superviso: 
Accredited as a Standard Normal School by the a “" ” 
EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST. Matriculation fee (paid but once) $5.00. Tuition $42.00; Board $35.00 ; Room 
Board, room and tuition for ten weeks need not exceed $92.00, 
Bulletin giving full information concerning courses etc,, will be mailed free. Address Dept. A-8, 


HORACE M. EVANS, M. D., PRESIDENT, . 


UNIVERSITY 


State of Indiana. 





VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 
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Tew Worcls, Tew Words 


thousands of ve ge 
pronounced.and "Toftnadt im im 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Get the 
Best 












a Few Samples: 
















Esthonia sippio Ruthene 
aerograph askari broadcast 
Blue Cross cyper agrimotor 

} rotogravure _stellite Devil Dog 
Air Council sterol _—ihot pursuit 
mystery ship taiga abreaction 
capital ship sokol activation 

affectivity Swaraj photostat 
mud gun realtor overhead 
megabar soviet Red Star 
Is this Storehouse 





of Information 
ly, Serving You? 











2700 pages 
6000 illustrations 
407,000 words and phrases 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 


Write for a sample of the New Words, specimen of 
Regular ond ‘India Papers FREE, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO.., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 





Easy to Teach 


Drawing 
with the Sketchograph 


The Sketchograph is essential to every teacher, as 
so many now have to teach drawing who have not 
specialized in it. Assists in laying out class drawing 
with ease. Eliminates hours of elementary toil in 
preparing simple drawing models. You can do aston- 
ishingly superior work, be a recognized expert in 
drawing instruction. ‘Drawing is so important to 
child development that it shold not iy slighted. 
This way all the labor is taken out of drawing. The 
beginner draws Mag accurately, develops talent 
surprisingly. ches quickly correct perspective, 
proportion, am, etc. Makes instruction interesting 
and valuable, 


Endorsed by Prominent Educators 


Highest Academic and Art Instructors praise. and 
recommend the Sketchograph for private teachers’ 
training and classroom use. It fits in_with the new- 
est school plans of Accelerated Class Work, Proje 
Problem and Teacher Efficiency. Complete, only $3.0 
Order direct or send today for illustrated untae. 

THE AMERICAN SKETCHOGRAPH CO. 


1201 Coca Cola Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


P L AY med and a “atalgee ree 


F. Rosche & Cos Dern) 331W..MadisonSt. »Chicago, Ill 











AGNES C. HEATH Suapevieer of Music of 
the Chicago Public Schools : 
“1 have asked to have this book on our 
Supplementary Text Book List, “for” Kindergar- 
ten, First and Second Grades.’ 
EDWIN N.C. BARNES, Director of Music, 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia? 
“It has been a joy to over Marvin Radnor’s 
Settings of Biavorson’s"Chiid? ’s Garden of Vers- 
8." he composer has really caught the spirit 
of Stevenson’s lines and | am sure the book 
_ Prove one of unusual charm for the ‘kid- 
die 


STEPHEN LEACOCK, —— University, 
Author, Lecturer, Educato 

“My very best thanks for son charming book. 
it will make a carn gift book for children 
all over the country. { wish it every success. 
SONGS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN —Stevenson- 
Board Covers $1.75. Cloth $2.00. Quantity discounts. 
MARVIN RADNOR, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

















Children Naturally Love To 
Act, Sing and Dance 


There is no medium so wholesome and 
educating as easy Operettas 
USE 


In the Primary, Intermediate and 
Grammar Grades 
Miss Muffet Lost and Found. .$.60 
By Katherine C. Baker. 
A Mother Goose Operetta. 
The Posey Bed............$.60 
A Flower Operetta founded on nature 
stories. 
Welcome Spring .........-$.35 
By Gaynor and Riley. 
An Easter Cantata. 
The Smuggleman ..........$.60 
By E. R. Stoner. 
An easy tuneful Operetta for Boys 
and Girls. 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., PUB. 
429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Send for ye | Catalog of Song Books, 
Operettas and Supplementary Music, 
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Effective Training for Rural 
Teachers 


Anna D. Cordts of the University of 
Iowa, in a pamphlet issued by the 
Bureau of Education, calls attention 
to certain limitations of rural-school 
districts, as related to the difficulty of 
obtaining trained teachers for country 
schools, She goes on to say: 

“In view of such limitations, it is 
obvious that the rural schools can not 
compete successfully with the modern 
graded schools in securing a fair share 
of the better-trained teachers. Hence, 
the training of rural-school teachers 
must be adapted to the professiond, 
economic and social limitations of 
rural-school teaching. The system of 
training teachers for rural schools 
which has given the best results at the 
Iowa State Teachers’ College takes 
these limitations into consideration. 
Observation and practice teaching are 
included in the first year of the stu- 
dent’s college course if she is looking 
forward to teaching a rural school. 
This combination enables the student 
to spend one year in special prepara- 
tion for teaching a rural school, while 
at the same time completing the first 
year’s work of a college course. 

“Where but one year of thirty-six 
weeks can be devoted to the prepara- 
tion of a high-school graduate to teach 
in rural schools it is important that 
the time spent in practice teaching, 
which will necessarily be short, be 
spent in the most effective manner 
possible. In some institutions it is 
thought best to have the teacher in 
training do an hour of teaching each 
day in a campus rural school. This 
plan lacks practical contact with the 
problems of a real rural school. An- 
other plan is to take six or eight stu- 
dent teachers out to a rural school for 
one-half day per week. This over- 
loads and distracts the school with 
helpers and observers and reduces the 
practical help which the teacher in 
charge of the school can give to the 
teacher in training. 

“Under the Iowa plan the teacher 
in training is excused from her work 
in the college for one month and goes 
to live in the rural district where she 
is to learn to teach a rural school, But 
one teacher in training is assigned to 
a school at a time. This teacher is re- 
sponsible only for eight weeks of col- 
lege credit during the twelve weeks’ 
term in which she does her teaching. 
She works beside the regular teacher 
in the rural school as assistant and is 
assigned to a regular schedule of ob- 
servation, classroom teaching, helping 
with seat work, supervising the noon 
lunch and playgreund activities, and 
taking part in evening community 
meetings. 

“A part of her assignment is to get 
acquainted with the parents who have 
children in school in order that in one 
month’s time the strongest possible 
bonds of sympathetic understanding 
and mutual confidence may be estab- 
lished with the patrons, tothe end that 
= most efficient school work may be 

one.” 





Teaching is a ministry. Education 
is a great public benefit and we should 
stand up and say it. Civilization de- 
pends upon the schools. The teacher 
is the fundamental factor in the work 
of education, and as such should be 
given the proper treatment. The schools 
depend more than anything else upon 
the status of the teacher. We cannot 
make schools without teachers who have 
health, vision, and outlook, and who 
mean to stay in the profession perma- 
nently.—Dr. Henry W. Holmes. 


We first make our habits—then our 
habits make us. 


THE EXCITING 
ARITHMETIC GAME. 
Six entertaining games with 
one set of cards giving com- 
plete drill in multiplication, 


division, addition and _sub- 

traction, Nothing else like it! 
Teachers! Just what you have been 
looking for! Are you discouraged with the task of 
teaching children arithmetic? Let them teach them- 
sa b auc kly and accurately than with your 
help. excels as a silent desk dril 
Schools Parceniiens use it with great success, Chil- 
dren learn multiplication tables in half the time, and 
find it fun instead of drudgery. Introductory Price 
Only 60c, postpaid, or Two for $1.00 and if you are 
not delighted, Money Refunded without quibble. 
Rith Publishing Co.. 283 So. Broadway, Aurora, Ill. 





Parents! 





Demonstrating from the D-G New Geography Maps 
that the Philippines are as large as the British Isles. 
two maps are on the same scale—a NEW feature in school 
maps. 
maps. 


What these maps will do for you: 


Money-back Guarantee: 


Act today ! 


oe 
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GET THESE 4 LARGE MAPS 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL—£2022 
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These 


You, too, can teach geography effectively with the right 
Let us tell you— 


They enable you to actually demonstrate for the first time 
the oft-mentioned fact that Germany could be placed in Texas, with an 
area equal to New England left over. You can show that Belgium could 
be contained within Massachusetts and Connecticut; that Poland is the size 
of Montana. And in addition to comparisons between United States and 
Possessions, and Europe, the 4 maps enable you to show relationships the 
World over. You can teach more geography in thirty minutes with these 
better maps than you can in days without! 


These 4 maps bring you better geography— 


U. S. and POSSESSIONS 44x58”, 75 mi. to in. Editor: Chas. R. Dryer 


The first map enabling you to bring out the comparative importance of our Possessions. 
Shows Alaska, the Philippines, Hawaiian Islands, Guam, Samoa Island, Virgin Islands, 
Porto Rico and Panama Isthmus all on same scale as the main map. Contains inset of the 
Canal Zone, on ten times the main map scale. Contains inset of the Pacific showing relative 
positions of all Possessions. 


EUROPE 44x58”, 75 mi. to in. Editor: Wm. Morris Davis 


On the same scale as U. S. and Possessions, enabling you to make all those comparisons 
you have so often wanted. Shows all new boundaries, and the 8 new states of Europe. In- 
cludes Spitzbergen on the north—the new and valuable coal-producing addition to Europe. 
Shows the Near East, and all of Africa on the Mediterranean, emphasizing European rela- 


tionships. 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE 44x58”, 300 mi. to in, Editor: Ellsworth Huntington 


Besides showing all new boundaries, and treating Asia, Africa and Australia on excellent 
scale, this map contains four valuable insets. Each one shows the hemisphere that lies 
about a great city, so that you can bring out the relative importance and future possibilities 
or impossibilities of London, New York, Tokio and Seattle as world centers, Mandatory 
areas in the Pacific are shown by red lines; the holding powers are named. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 44x58”, 300 mi. to in. Editor: Walter S. Tower 


An ‘excellent treatment of North America and South America, Also contains four hemi- 
spherical insets, one for teaching zones and latitudes; another for teaching longitude, the 
Prime Meridian emphasized. Two other insets show the Northern and Southern hemispheres, 
enabling you to show where the land masses lie with respect to the Poles, 

The Eastern and Western Hemisphere Maps side by side give you an ideal map of the World 
- splendid large scale. Atlantic or Pacific Oeeans may be joined up, for teaching relation- 
ships. 


The biggest map value of 1924 ! 


The maps are mounted in the form now used by leading schools all over the coun- 
try. Each map is on a spring roller, on separate oak board, for hanging the maps 
side by side. As you roll up the map, a dustproof oilcloth strip rolls around, fully 
protecting it. The maps are printed in bright, permanent colors on specially se- 
lected, rigidly tested jute fibre of highest grade "ond durability. 


Special Limited Offer— 


Being saved the expense of a charge account, we have allowed a special discount 
of 5 per cent for cash with order, Fill out the coupon and enclose check, draft or 
money order for $20.90. We pay transportation. 


If the maps are not entirely as here represented you may re- we 


turn them at our expense and get your money b: ick. (Ret- 
erence: Lake View Trust & Savings Bank, Chie: ago.) Pg DENOYER- 
, GEPPERT CO. 


Ft 


This remarkable offer can hold for a short Pa 5235 Ravenswood Ave. 
time only because the edition is limited. Chicago, Ul. 
What finer purpose for which to hold Pod 

a basket supper or entertainment? Send me, charges prepaid, the 4 


Maps. I enclose 


Plan at once, and insure getting Pa New Geography 
for $20.90 in 


your set of these maps by check (draft, money order) 


ordering today! ra full payment. 
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por? 
Pd Position .. School sisal 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Library 


Price, 50 cents per volume, postage extra. 


Radio Boys’ First Wireless. 
adio Boys at Ocean Point. 
Radio Boys at the Sending Sta- 





‘The RADIO } Bors 






ion, 
Radio Boys at Mountain Pass. 
Radio Boys Trailing a Voice. 


~— - ~~" with the Forest 

ang 

Radio Boys on the Mexican 
Border. 


Camp Fire Girls by the Blue 








Lagoon. : 
Camp Fire Girls at Sunrise 
THE RADIO BOYS SERIES ‘| Camp Fire Girls Amid the 
HL _ Snows, " . 
BOY scouTS ae ON ie in the Out- 
Roy Scouts’ First Campfire. Camp Fire Girls Across the 
Boy Scouts in the Blue Ridge. Sea 
Boy Scouts on the Trail. Camp. Fire Girls’ Careers. 


Camp Fire Girls on the Edge 
the Desert. 


INDIAN SERIES— 
Cabin in the Clearing. 


Koy Scouts in the Maine Woods. 
Boy Scouts Through the Big of 
‘Timber, 
Boy Scouts in the Rockies. 
Boy Scouts on Sturgeon Island, 
Boy Scouts Down in Dixie. Captives Three 
GIRL SCOUTS— Connecticut Boys in the West- 
Girl Scouts of the Eagle's Wing. ern Reserve. 
—_ Scouts in Beechwood For- Far Past the Frontier. 
est. In the Camp of the Delawares. 
Girl Scouts of the Round Table. Lone Indian, The. 
Girt Scouts in Mystery Valley. Trail of the Seneca. 
Girl Scouts and the Open Road. Two Boy Pioneers. 


MEADE SERIES— 


Bad Little Hannah. Modern Tomboy, A. 
Iietty Vivian. Palace Beautiful, ‘ine, 
Bunch of Cherries, A. polly, a New- Fashioned Girl. 


Red Rose and Tiger Lily. 


ped s Girl. 
Sweet Girl Graduate. 


Girl in Ten Thousand. 


Girls of the True Blue, Their Little Mother. 
Good Luck, Very Naughty Girl, A. 
Little Princess of Tower Hill. Wild Kitty. 
BOBBSEY TWINS SERIES— 
Bobbsey Twins, The. Bobbeey Twins on Blueb:<rry 
Bobbsey Twins in the Country. Islan 


a = mag Twins on the Jeep 


Seashore. 
Blue Sea. 


Twins at the 
Twins at School, 2 
Bobbsey Twins at Snow Lodge. Bobbsey Twins in Wash: ington. 
Bobbsey Twins on a Ilouse- me Twins in the Great 
boat. ast, 
Bobbsey Twins at Meadow Bobbsey Twins at Cedar Camp, 
brook, oa Twins at the County 
Robbsey 
tobbsey 


City. 


tobbsey 
Bobbsey 


Twins at Home. 
Twins in a 


JACOB ABBOTT— 
Christopher, Columbus. 


Great mebhoay Twins Camping Out. 


Romulus. 


Cyrus the Great. Hernando Cortez. 
Marius the Great. Queen Elizabeth. 
Xerxes the Great. Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Alexander the Great King Charles the First. 
Vyrrhus. King of Epirus. King Charles the Second. 
Hannibal. Madame Roland. 
Julius Ces Marie Antoinette. 
William ao “Conque ror, Josephine. 
RGE ELIOT— 
RUDYARD KIPLING— GEO 
Romola. 


Phantom Rickshaw, 
Piain Tales from the Hills. 
Light that Faile 

Soldiers Three. 


WASHINGTON IRVING— 

Alhambra, The. 

Conquest of Granada, 

Knickerbocker's History of 
New York, 

Sketch Book. 

Tales of a Traveler. 


SIR WALTER scoTT— 


Black Dwarf. 
Ivanhoe, 


Felix Holt. 
Middlemarch, 
Silas Marner. 
CHARLES DICKENS— 
ead me Copperfield. 
Christmas Stories. 
yreat Expectations. 
ld Curiosity Shop. 
Oliver Twist. 
Tale of Two Cities. 
Child’s History of England. 


Javid Crockett. 


— wr. Jekyll y Mr. Hyde. 
Rob Roy Don Quixote, 
Tali * ‘ast Lynne, 
memeagues Education, Spencer. 
Emerson's Essays. 
‘ifteen Decisive Battles. 


‘irst Violin, 
flower Fables. 
Frontier Boys in Mexico. 


yreen Mountain Boys. 
irimm’s Fairy Tales. 

fandy_ Andy. 

— Brinker. 

felen’s Babies. . . 
feroes and Hero Worship. 


liawatha, 


— of Notre Dame. 





in wis ‘Steps. 

Jane Eyre. 

John Halifax. 

John Paul Jones, 

Kit Carson. 

aamplighter. 

ast Days of Pompeii. 
sittle Lame Prince, The. 
aittle Minister. 

aittle Women, 

zorna_ Doone. 

Man Without a apace 
Modern Cinderel 
Ninety-Three. 
jlgrim’s Progress. 
Pinocchio, 

*rince of the House 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Samantha at Saratoga. 
Scottish Chiefs. 

Swiss Family Robinson. 











sop's Fables. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

Anderson's Fairy Tales. 

Black Beauty. 

Black Rock, 

Boy's Life of General Grant. 

Boy's Life of General Pershing. 

Boys of the Bible. 

Budge and senate (Sequel to 
Helen’s Babies) 

Cast Up by the Sea. 

Cranford, 

Cudjo’s Cave. 

Daniel Boone. 


of David. 





Parcel Post. The Parcel Post law enables us to send books at a very low cost. 
We will refund any amount overpaid. On orders amounting to $25.00 or more, the books will be sent prepaid; on orders amounting to $50.00 or more, we 


will allow a discount of 10% and pay transportation charges. Please give your nearest express office when different from your postoffice. 


See note on Parcel Post ow. 
RADIO BOYs— 


Rafie Boys on Secret Service 
Duty. 

Radio Sore with the Revenue 
Search for the 


re, 
Boys Rescue the Lost 
Alaska Expedition. 
Radio Boys in Darkest Africa. 
~— Boys Seek the Lost At- 
antis. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS— 


Camp Fire Girls in After Years. 

Camp Fire Girls at the End of 
the Trail. 

vagy Fire Girls Behind the 

Camp Fire Girls On the Field 
of Honor, 


Camp Fire Girls in Glorious 
rance, 

Camp Fire Girls in Merrie 
Englanc 

Camp Fire Girls at Half Moon 
wake. 
COOPER SERIES— 

Deerslayer, The 

Last of the Mohicans. 

Pathfinder, The. 

Pilot, The. 

Pioneers, The. 

Prairie, The. 


Spy. 

Two Admirals. 

Water Witch. 

Wing and Wing. 

LITTLE PRUDY SERIES— 


Little Prudy. 

Little Prudy’ s Captain Horace. 
Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace. 
Little Prudy’s Dottie Dimple. 
Little Prudy's Sister Susy. 
Little Prudy’s Story Book. 











LANG FAIRY BOOKS— 
Yellow Fairy Book. 
Green Fairy Book. 
Blue Fairy Book. 


Red Fairy Book. 
My Own Fairy Book. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE- 


The Blithedale Romance. 
Grandfather's Chair. 

The House of Seven Gables. 
The Marble Faun. 

Mosses from an ea Manse. 
The Searlet Lette 
Tanglewood Tales. 











MISCELLANEOUS LIST— 


Tales from Shakespeare. 

Tales of Sherlock Holmes. 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. 

Three Scouts. 

Throne of David. 

1rough the Looking _Glass. 
‘om Brown’s School Days. 
fom Brown at Oxford. 
reasure Island. 

wenty Thousand Leagues Un- 
der _ the Sea. 

‘wo Orphans, 

Two Years Before the Mast. 
Uncle Jim’s 7 Stories. 
Uncle Tom’s_ Cabin. 

Under Two — 

Wee MacGre 

WwW fde Wide. eWorld. 
Wonder Book, The. 
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OKS For Home Reading 














Popular Copyright Fiction 
See note on Parcel Post below. 
ZANE GREY— 


Price, 75 cents per volume, postage extra. 


Betty Zane. 

Border Legion, ae 

Jesert Gold, 

Jesert of W host 

leritage of the Desert, The. 
wast of the Great Scouts, The. 
ast Trail, 1e, 

‘ast of the Plainsmen, The. 
sone Star Ranger, The. 


‘orest, The. 
Mysterious Rider, ‘The. 
Rainbow Trail, The. 





Mother Carey’s Chickens. 
New Chronicles of Rebecca. 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
Robinetta 
KYNE— 
Valley of the Giants. Webster: Man’s Man. 
Cappy Ricks. Kindred of the Dust. 
JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD— 
Baree, Son of Kazan. 
Danger Trail, The. 
Flower of the North, 
Hunted Woman, The, 
Isobel. 
Kazan. 
Golden Sna 
Courage of "Sarge O'Doone. Noma 
Back to God's Country. Valley of Silent Men, The. 
moO3AR R. BURROUGHS— 
Tarzan of the Ap Tarzan, the Terrible. 








PETER B. 


Honor of the Big Shows. 
Steele of the Royal Mounted. 
River's End, The. 

Gold Hunters, The. 

Wolf Hunters, The. 

Grizzly King, The. 


The. 


Return of Tarzan, The. Princess of Mars, The. 
Beasts of Tarzar. The. Gone of Mars. 

Son of Tarzan, ‘he. Warload of Mar: 

Tarzan and tic, Jewels of Opar. Thuvia, Maid of “Mars. 
Jungle Tales «*° Tarzan. Mucker, The. 


Tarzan, the Untamed. 


ELEANOR H. PORTER— 
Just David. Oh, Money! Money! 
Dawn, Six-Star Ranch. 
Sister Sue. Road to Understanding, The 
Cross Cr.:ents. Story of Marco, The. 
GENE STRATTON PORTER- 
At the  oot-of the Rainbow. Laddie 
Freck' Michael O'Halloran. 
Girl “the Limberlost, A. Song of the Cardinal, The. 


Daughter of the Land. 

Her Father’s Daughter. 
HAROLD BELL WRIGHT— 
T! © Printer of Udells. Eyes of the World, The. 
S opherd of the Hills, The. When a Man’s a Man. 
‘ dling of Dan Matthews, The. Re-creation of Brian Kent. 

inning of Barbara Worth. Helen of the Old House. 

sheir Yesterdays. 


Harv ter, The. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON— 


Alice Adams. Penrod. 
Flirt, The. ’ Penrod and Sam, 
Gentleman from Indiana. Seventeen. 


RALPH CONNOR— 


Black Rock. Glengary School 
Corporal Cameron, 
Doctor, The 
Foreigner, The. 
Major, he Sky Pilot in No Man’s Land. 
Man from Glengary, The. To Him That Hath. 
JACK LONDON— 

Sea Wolf, The 

Valley of the “Moon, The. 

White Fang. 


Prospector, The. 
Sky Pilot, The 


Burning Dayigt 
Call of the eae The. 
Jerry. 


FLORENCE L. BARCLAY— GRACE s. 
Broken Halo, The. 

Foilowing of the Star. _ Fen “hea” 

Mistress of Shenstone. Red Pe pers Patients. 

osary, The Red and. B jack. 


Through the Postern Gate. 


Second Violin. The. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON— 


Rolf in the Woods. 
Wild 


Blazed Trail, The...... 
Bob, Son of Battle... .. 
Brewster's Millions... . . 


Enchanted mC ‘aayen, The. 
54-40 or Fight 


















Humoresque .............. 

Jcyce of the North Woods.... 

Little Minister, The......... 

3 454eed 4 500 Sinclair Lewis 

hhe se kas Se ate L. Bosher 

Molly Makke- iS ana re .Eleanor H, Abbott 
of Music Mowiénin i eek eee Ree Frank H. Spearman 
North of Fitt-Thr WOR errr eo hk B, . Sinclair 
Peg 0’ My Heart..........0..0c eer ereee J. Hartley Manners 
Poor Little Rich OL avainih lave aes Eleanor Gates 
Price of the Prairie... --.--+-sererreces i‘ McCarter 
oad Adams Sawyer...........cecccceees Charles F. Pidgin 
idin’ Kia f — Powder River. . + as eos eos s nibbs 
Robin Perabo ats Walker McSpadden 
Shiek, thet OE i errr oar rs Tree eee E. M. Hull 


Gertrude Atherton 








Soul of ‘Ann’ ' Rutledge, “The. . Bernie Babcock 
Story of My Life. Helen Keller 
Strength of the Pines, The.) ...0............ Edison Marshall 
Three Mvsketeers, The...........050- see eee Alex, Dumas 
To Have and to. Hold... .... ccc ccc eccscnces Mary Johnston 
Told by Unele Remus................. 44 J, Chandler Harris 
When pigntheod Was in Flower... . Major 
Yukon Trail, The. ......ccccccsscces LW illiam MacLeod Raine 


Remit price of books wanted and allow a reasonable amount for postage. 


Send for our complete catalog, ‘“‘The Teachers’ Hand Book.”’ Free on request. 


MARCH BROTHERS 


Lock Box A 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN— 


God’s Country and the Woman. 


Day: 
Patrol of the Sun Dence Trail. 


Animals I Have Known. 
MISCELLANEOUS LIST— 


Alice of Old Vincennes....... 
em fe ere ey” E. fall 


Aunt Jane of Kentucky....... 
Bar-BO TPO. » 240.000 20s 
Barriers Burned Away........ 
OTS OT ae 


 asese alee Clarence 3 Muttord 
SOerrrrt Terry fy Roe 
Terre Cee Lew allace 


4 
Garden of Allah............ 
Georgina of the Rainbows.... . 


Sk a neareb eee aaa James M. 


LEBANON, OHIO é 


Riders of the Purple Sage. 
ag of the_ Border. 
To Last Man. 
P._ Trail, The. 
Wild ‘Fire, 


For Boys— 
Ken Ward in the Jungle. 
Short Stop, The. 
Young Lion Hunter, The. 
‘ . The. 
Young er, The. 
Red-Headed Outfield, 


Romance of a Christmas Qard. 
Story of Waitstill Baxter. 
Timothy's Quest. 





=| 


Peter B KY ne 
Nee ~v 
JEAN WEBSTER— 
Daddy Long Legs, 
Dear Enemy. 
Jerry Junior. 
Just Patty 
Much has. About Peter, 
When Patty Went to College. 
DOROTHY CANFIELD— 
Bent Twig, The. ° 
Brimming Cup, The. 
Understood Betsy. 
JOHN FOX, JR.— 

Heart of the Hills, The. 
~~ \ menu of Kingdom 














Trail. "of the Lonesome Pine. 











RICHMOND— 
Round the Corner on Gay 
Street. 
Strawberry Acres. 
rg fourth of June, The. 


Under the Country Sky. 


Two Little Savages. 
Animal Heroes, 






. Stewart iene” White 
sp ante ak Alfred Ollivant 
seorge Barr McCutcheon 

-Alice Duer_ Miller 
‘Edward M. Westcott 
wTrcertrT Te Honore Willsie 


(oe sea eee A, F, Johnsto' 


H. T._ Comstock 
Barrie 
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EASY STEPS #2 COMMON 


By” Nanette B. Paul, LLB. 


Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every American mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her 
Tap ; let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges ; let it be written in primers, spelling books 


and in almanacs. 


—Abraham Lincoln, 


The Law Compels No One to Do Anything 


Useless or Impossible 











tally impossible. 





























HE Law does not deal with trifles; that is, it will not require 
anyone to do a thing which is no benefit to himself or another; 
neither will it compel a person to do a thing physically or men- 


A farmer agreed to furnish a commission merchant with so 
many bushels of apples of a particular kind, at a certain time. 


But before the apples ripened a cyclone damaged the trees and destroyed 
the whole crop: and the farmer was unable to procure the same kind of 
apples from another orchard. It was, therefore, impossible for him to ful- 


fill his agreement, through no fault of his own. 


In such and similar cases the Law excuses the Specific Performance, 
and the commission merchant is restrained from holding the farmer for a 


Breach of Contract. 

















NOTE: SEE PAGE 89 FOR EXPLANATION OF THIS POSTER, 
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“Hand Baseball”—An Ideal Game for Recess 


HE problem of what to do in the boys’ yard 
at recess is ever-present, and it is compli- 
cated by the wide variations in the num- 
ber of boys, size of yards, kind of sur- 
faces, surroundings, available equipment, 

and the personal opinions of those in charge of re- 
cesses. Of course the ideal condition is for every 
school to have a grass or dirt playground large 
enough for every boy to play some active game or 
use some gymnastic apparatus. But such ideal con- 
ditions are very seldom found in city schools, where, 
on account of the absence of play space outside the 
school yards, there is the most need for real play at 
recess. 

In city schools, where the space is small and the 
numbers large, the control of the yard is a really 
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serious problem. In many such yards it has become 


the practice to forbid all active play, restricting the 


pupils’ activities to merely walking about. ‘No 
running” is not only an unnatural condition for nor- 
mal, lively boys, but it defeats the purpose of recess, 
which is to relieve the tension of classroom study by 
the relaxation of play. Furthermore, such a yard 
is extremely hard to control, and there is constant 
friction with the unruly spirits who feel that they 
must run, and who find a double pleasure in doing so 
when it is forbidden. Like other well-known pro- 
hibition laws, this one is hard to enforce. 

On the other hand, if the yard is small, it is dan- 
gerous to allow free play. There is too much per- 
sonal contact. Various plans have been devised to 
meet this dilemma. Some have used mass activities, 
like drilling or calisthenics, but these lack the play 
element. They are too much like work. To para- 
phrase Hamlet, “The game’s the thing.” The diffi- 
culty with most games is that they require too much 
room. Tag games result in collisions, football is 
too rough, soccer takes a large space, and regulation 
haseball is dangerous to the windows of the school 
and to the persons of the non-combatants. To se- 
cure the benefits of the game spirit and to enable 
the largest possible number to play are the purposes 
of the plan for organized play here described. 

The game, for lack of a better name, we call 
“hand baseball.” It is neither handball nor base- 
ball. It was suggested to the writer by Mr. Edward 
J. Muldoon, former Master of this school, who had 
used it previously at the Emerson School, where he 
was Submaster. A few modifications have since 
heen made in the game, until it has become crystal- 
lized in the following set of rules. Incorporated 
with the rules as given are some of the rules govern- 
ing the procedure as carried out here. This is a 
copy of the printed bulletin posted in every room: 


RECESS GAMES 
RULES 


Two out is an inning. Two strikes out. 
Fouls count as strikes. Pitcher must toss underhand. 
Ball caught off building, tree, etc., is not out. Fair ball 
not crossing the bunt line is out. Bunt line is six feet 
from home plate. Ball bouncing or rolling foul before 
passing first or second bases, and before being touched, 
is a foul. Ball must be hit with flat hand—no gloves, 
or protection of any kind to be used. Games end when 


Two bases. 


By WILLIAM T. MILLER 


Submasier, Elihu Greenwood School, Boston 


bell rings. First team named on schedule bats first. 
Captain of the first team named gets ball. No other 
boys to take a ball. Teams must make their own deci- 
slons—no umpires. To argue wastes time. Don’t argue 
—but PLAY BALL! No balls given out before school. 
Captain of winning team bring score to Mr. Miller’s 
room immediately after recess. 

IMPORTANT! Boys not playing on any day are ex- 
pected either to watch a game or to use the RING TOSS 
or BEAN BAG BOARDS. No boy will be allowed be- 
hind the portables, and no tag or rough play of any 
kind will be allowed in the yard. 

The ball used is what is known as a recreation 
ball or dodger ball, getting the latter name from its 
use as ammunition at the African dodger features 
so common at circus and carnival grounds. It is a 
soft ball, covered and stitched like a baseball, but 
smaller and lighter, and having very little bounce. 
Such balls are cheap and last a surprisingly long 
time, when hit only with the hands as they are in 
this game. Being light and soft, they have not 
much force or momentum, and do not easily break 
windows or harm boys who may be accidentally hit. 
They are much better than rubber balls, which go 
too far when hit, and are very hard to field. 

The rules of the game are made with the intention 
of having the innings as short as possible, and the 
games move along very rapidly. The pitchers must 
toss the ball underhand, so that almost any boy can 
hit the ball easily. The two strike, two foul, and 
two out rules also help to speed up the games, as 
does the bunt rule. This rule was made because 
many boys had discovered that by just touching the 
ball they could drop it in front of the home plate 
and easily get to first base. There are no called 


. strikes or balls, and of course no base on balls. At 


first there was some doubt as to how the games 
would go without umpires, but experience has shown 
that no umpires are needed. The boys realize the 
truth of our statement that to argue wastes time, 
and as they have only twenty minutes for recess, 
they waste very little time arguing. 

In starting the project at this school the following 
procedure was used. First the 200 boys of the 
school were assembled and the game was explained 
to them by means of a blackboard talk. Then each 
class above the fourth grade was assigned as many 
teams as the number of boys in the class allowed, 
on the basis of six or seven boys to a team. Six 
boys are enough for a team in this game. Our first 
three grades have recess before the upper grades. 
The teams were then given letters: A, B, C, and D 
for the eighth grade, E, F, G, H, I, and J for the 
seventh, and so on down the line. There were 26 
teams in all, just enough for the alphabet. Fach 
class was asked to elect as many captains as it had 
teams assigned to it. These captains in turn chose 
the teams from the boys in their respective rooms, 


choosing in rotation, thus dividing up the best play- 


ers, and preventing the formation of “all-star” 
teams. Every boy was expected to play on some 
team. 


After the choice of teams, a few practice games 
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were played under the Submaster’s coaching, to en- 
able all to learn the game. It was a hit from the 
start with the boys. The available space was then 
divided into ten fields, as indicated in Figure 2. As 
far as possible, corners of buildings were used for 
bases, although eight-inch squares of wood were 
supplied for home plates and some bases. The di- 
mensions and locations of fields would vary in differ- 
ent kinds of yards, but in our case the bases were 
about 30 feet apart, as shown in Figure 1, which 
also shows the bunt line. The bunt line soon bhe- 
comes unnecessary, simply because the boys stop 
bunting, which is the original purpose of this line. 
The fields can he close together, since the ball is 
seldom hit very far, especially by the smaller boys. 
The fields are numbered, and a weekly schedule is 
posted on Monday morning, giving the number of 
the field, and the teams playing there each day. Of 
course the games are confined to teams of the same 


grade. Each grade uses approximately the same 
fields every day. A sample schedule is given below: 
FIELD MON. TUES. WED. THUR, FRI. 
1 AB BC A ¢ BD AR 
2 CD AlD KG EH Cp 
3 EF HI I 1 | KI 
4 Git KN KO GJ FG 
5 IJ ILM 1,N kK M HJ 
6 KI, RS MP LO KP 
7 MN TU S1 NP MO 
QR VX RT Qs QT 
9 S T WY VY RU VW 
10 VW or W X VZ X 4 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Fig. 2.—Boys’ Yard, Showing Arrangement of Ten Fields 
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The Young Citizen and His Health 


By BLANCHE BULIFANT 


Part IIJ—A Habit Score Card 


T all times in the working out of these 
projects two viewpoints were held as 
basic and were made the cornerstone 
of the entire structure as well as the 

point of departure for each phase of the work, 
and for emphasis: 

1. Good health is a national asset even as it 
is a national responsibility; therefore, it is our 
government’s business to make and preserve 
good health conditions even as it is the busi- 
ness of the governed to avail themselves of 
these conditions, and further the effectiveness 
of them. 

2. At the same time, one’s health is his own, 
individual, personal problem and care. 

The one viewpoint fixes the responsibility on 
the individual, and leads every boy and girl to 
a thoughtful consideration of his own health 
needs, while the other viewpoint enlarges the 
perspective, develops humanitarian as well as 
civic interests, and prevents any morbid reac- 
tion which might result from a purely intro- 
spective and personal development. 

“He keeps watch over a good castle who 
guards well his constitution” led to a discus- 
sion of what goes into the making and the up- 
keep of one’s constitution. The wit of Wood- 
row Wilson’s statement that he was being 
forced to live on his by-laws since his consti- 
tution had long since been undermined met 
with keen appreciation, and gave a new turn 
to the pupils’ thoughts. ‘ 

Because pupils of the intermediate grades 
and the grammar grades are instinctively hero 
worshipers, biography becomes the natural 
vehicle for the conveying of those truths which 
we are so desirous of stamping indelibly upon 
their lives. So, from time to time throughout 
the session, the lives of certain persons hav- 
ing a direct bearing on the topic under con- 
sideration were studied. Some of these were 


Lister, the Hero of Safe Surgery. 

Gorgas, the Conqueror by Sanitation. 

Florence Nightingale, an Apostle of Clean- 
liness. 

Trudeau, a Pioneer of Sanatorium Treat- 
ment. 

Roosevelt, the Hero of Healthful Living. 


The study of these and other great heroes of 
health and sanitation was done in connection 
with language, literature, geography, and gen- 
eral science. The stimulus given to outside 
reading was unprecedented. The direct con- 
nection with our health projects was made nat- 
urally and as a matter of course, and served as 
a basis for further study in accordance with 
the particular phase to be emphasized. For 
instance, the treatment of the life of General 
Gorgas led to a consideration of sanitation as 
a scientific achievement, closely related to 
other scientific achievements—a totaling of 
the commonplace features of everyday civic 
and home life for the solving of problems of 
national and international importance. The 
pupils understood the application of science to 
the following: building a great reservoir for 
water supply; draining swamps; exterminating 
mosquitoes and other insects; insuring hospital 
and medical service; making and enforcing 
strict laws on screening and fumigating houses; 
keeping these same houses and premises free 
from rubbish and “as clean as a hospital,” 
forcing the natives to bathe regularly. The 


fact that in doing these things the United 
States spent twenty million dollars, and as a 


Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


result of having done them, succeeded where 
France had failed in this great world project 
—such a concrete demonstration of the far- 
reaching effects of sanitary living lifted the 
matter to a high plane of dignity and interest. 
With this new viewpoint, it was the pupils 
themselves that made direct application to con- 
ditions in school, in their own homes, and in 
the community. This led to a quickened intel- 
ligence as to the work for civic and domestic 
betterment which had been achieved with def- 
inite ideals, some of which became working 
ideas, of what should be done. 

However, it was the teacher’s purpose to use 
this mainly as a background, and to lead from 





Me in the Making 


“To keep my health; 

To do my work; 

To live; 

To see to it that I grow, and gain, and 
give.” : 











I. Personal Habits (25 points) 
Il. Thrift Habits (15 points) 
III. Social Habits (15 points)- 
IV. Civic Habits (15 points) 


V. Habits of the Inner Me (20 
points) 


VI. Habits of General Helpful- 
ness (10 points) 





Total for month 























this into a direct consideration of personal hy- 
giene, with the hope of building up the desired 
health and personal habits among these par- 
ticular children. She realized that no amount 
of knowledge could accomplish anything un- 
less these habits prevailed, and that a child is 


being educated when he is being led to acquire ° 


desirable habits. “Life is but a tissue of hab- 
its.” But the only sure way to make these de- 
sired practices function in the lives of our 
young citizens, and so eventually in the life of 
the nation, is to tie them up with some keen 
and vital interest—with pride, with emotion, 
with the imitating of some hero who has cap- 
tured the fancy. Hence, a study of the life of 
Roosevelt was introduced. Perhaps no hero 
of American history offers so many avenues of 
appeal as Roosevelt, and always his vigorous 
mental and bodily energy, his passionate love 
for everything American, his enthusiasms and 
achievements make him a unique and striking 
character that seizes upon the fancy and in- 
spires a romantic zest which may be used to 
excellent purpose with our young people. 

Emphasis was so placed in this study that 
the sickly youth stood out in striking contrast 
to the vigorous man whose name became the 
synonym for strenuous living and manifold 
achievement. 

“The lad Roosevelt was taken to an outdoor 
gymnasium equipped for him by his father, 
who said: ‘Theodore, you have brains, but 
brains are of little use without the body; you 


McFARLAND 


have to make your body, and it lies with you to 
do it. It is hard work, but you can do it.’ From 
that day this little boy, then about nine years 
old, started to make his body and he never 
ceased in making that body until the day of 
his death.” 

The foregoing quotation brought out some 
excellent objectives to guide reading, thinking 
and discussion as the study progressed. 

1. The body is composite. To have health 
and vigor of body each element which forms a 
part of the composite whole must be put into 
a healthy state, and kept healthy. What did 
Roosevelt do to become healthy? To stay 
healthy? Of course it was natural for some 
one to note that not every one would need to 
do just what Roosevelt did in the making of 
his body, and so to discuss other feasible 
needs and ways. 

2. A strong, healthy body is a wonderful 
possession, but to achieve as much as Roose- 
velt, one must not only have such a body, and 
the brain that his father had early given him 
credit for—he must also have that brain, mind, 
equipped with knowledge and trained to use- 
fulness. How did Roosevelt accomplish the 
latter while working so diligently at the form- 
er? In this connection much was made of 
Roosevelt’s alertness, his power to see and 
grasp facts and conditions. His love of na- 
ture made a strong appeal, and the pupils de- 


‘cided that whether hiking, swimming, playing 


tennis or ball, wrestling, jumping, rowing, 
running or riding, he kept himself alert, and 
so, through observation, study, and research, 
he stored his mind and trained his faculties. 
It has been truthfully said of him, “No public 
character in American history has ever com- 
bined more boundless energy and exuberant 
enthusiasm with such versatility of achieve- 
ment.” 

3. But there is more to a successful, well- 
balanced life than a healthy body—there are 
the spiritual phases, with their tremendous 
effect upon both mind and body. The impor- 
tance of cheerfulness, of honesty and integ- 
rity, of enthusiasm and interest, of loyalty and 
truthfulness, and of courage, was balanced 
with certain conditions affecting the maintain- 
ing of these qualities and various ways of ex- 
pressing them. 

Throughout the study the pupils found great 
pleasure in the making of a notebook of “Roose- 
veltisms.” Among other things in the note- 
book were a number of quotations from Roose- 
velt which were used to exceedingly good ad- 
vantage in the carrying forward of the partic- 
ular projects this class undertook in the build- 
ing of health habits. Some of these were: 

“It is good to live, to be lithe of limb and 
strong of heart; to have great battles to fight 
and a chance to win. It is good to test our 
strength; to know the things worth while; to 
joy in the splendor of victory.” 

“The real heroisms of life are the doing of 
the little humdrum things promptly and in- 
stantaneously.” 

“The time to make a good citizen is to begin 
before he is a man. Teach him good habits 
when he is a boy.” 

The ultimate project was not yet in sight. 
It was being worked up to by a series of proj- 
ects by means of which a foundation was laid 
and leads established for the detailed study 
that was to follow. Enthusiasm, a desire to 
know what and how to do, a belief in the 
dignity and importance of these “big little 


(Continued on page 91) 
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PLAN one bird house to a window and 
let pupils add birds, butterflies, and 
flowers as they wish. Birds may be re- 
versed to obtain new positions. Add black 
marks to yellow butterflies, with paint or 
ink, before cutting and pasting. Cut brown 
pole any length desired, also brown stems 
of various lengths to paste between clus- 
ters of flowers. Cut of colored papers of { 1 
such weight as to permit the sunlight to 
penetrate them. (Milton Bradley’s tonal 
papers produce good effects.) Suggested 
colors: (1) brown; (2) red; (3) black; (4) 
blue; (5) green; (6) orange; (7) yellow. 
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The Joy of Obedience 


By ALMA PASCHALL 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


ILLY CARPENTER had passed her 
Tenderfoot test and was being 
enrolled as a Scout. It was a 
solemn moment to her, as she took 

her place among the girls, in their half- 
circle, and faced the Captain. 

Her Patrol Leader, Mary Hilton, led her 
forward, saluted, and returned to her 
place. Trembling a little, Milly looked up 
into Mrs. Maitland’s face. 

“What does your honor mean?” 
Maitland’s tone was low, but clear. 

“It means that others may trust me in 
every way; that I keep my word; that I 
try to do what is right, because it is right, 
and not because I am watched.” 

Milly repeated the promise: “On my 
Honor, I will try: To do my duty to God, 
und my country. To help others at all 
times. To obey the Scout laws.” Her 
voice quivered a little, but she looked 
steadily into Mrs. Maitland’s face. 


Mrs. 


“All right,” agreed Milly. “Our uni- 
forms will make it seem as if we were sol- 
diers. I will do whatever you tell me to 
do.” 

So, as they went along, Officer Kathleen 
ordered Private Milly to look in the shop 
windows and report what she saw there; 
ordered her to pick up a banana skin and 
throw it into the waste-paper box; ordered 
her to give the apple that she had left 
from her lunch to a little newsboy. Milly 
did everything without an objection. 

“Those things are easy!” she cried out 
at last. “Give me something real hard to 
do!” 

Kathleen looked about her for some 
hint as to what she could ask Milly to do 
that would really test her obedience. Her 
eye caught sight of a blind man, standing 
waveringly at the curbstone. 

“Go, help him across the street!” she 
commanded. 


“Oh, I do not want to!” whispered Milly. 

“You be officer and tell me to do it!” 
said Kathleen; and scarcely waiting to be 
told, she at once started to lead the old 
man safely across the street. 

When Kathleen returned she found 
Milly silent and thoughtful. 

“TI do not think that I have any right to 
give orders,” she said, “because I cannot 
take them. I was just thinking, Kathleen, 
about last night. I told Tommy to put 
away his sled, and he said that he did not 
want to, just as I did to you. I was so 
angry, but you were nice about it! Kath- 
leen, is it Scouting that has made you so 
good?” 

“IT am not always good, Milly,” replied 
Kathleen, ‘‘but I think that being a Scout 
has helped me a great deal. At first I 
wanted to be a Patrol Leader myself, but 
then I thought that it would be a good 
thing for me to learn to obey first, so that 
































When the Tenderfoot if I ever was chosen lead- 
badge was pinned on, er I could be a _ better 
Milly smiled, saluted, and r | ij f XQ): 4 Wi one.”’ 
went back to her place. slat | |i i , —— | | tt —_ (Vi i “You always say things 
Her eyes were shining Leh Ut ql rae ‘ We | ee; mearanie Nw just right,” sighed Milly, 
like stars. i? cr ne meth ~ Ta + ip Ln AUN oe “and I always do them 

“T shall never have to J i || | Ne | | (iy beat (A just wrong!” 
take it out of my tie,” she i | | ft wt | i | to “You are not always 
whispered to Kathleen, | | me! a | Wry l= wrong, Milly.” 
who stood beside her, “‘be- Nass | me = || ns “T think I ought to take 
cause I am always going elog| \- | ag oe off my uniform as a pun- 
to live up to the Scout —_ 4: aan ishment!” 
laws!” , | == aad is “That is not necessary. 

After the meeting, how- ee’ i hE al . a Sometimes I tie a knot in 
ever, when she and Kath- oe, [hell |e ‘ee my tie and do not untie it 
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Scouting!” NY / i of 4 and she tied a hard knot 


“What is that?” asked if 


Kathleen in surprise. “I 
thought you loved it!” 
“IT do—that is, all but 


obeying. I get tired of a 
doing just what Mary Hil- ma) 
ton says! I do not mind y vA 
obeying Mrs. Maitland, f y “i 


because she is our Cap- 
tain, but Mary thinks that 
she is so important!” 
“You expect your little 
brothers to mind you, do 
you not?” 
“TY certainly do!” 
“Well, then, you ought 
not to expect them to do 
what you cannot do!” 
Milly looked surprised. 
“T never thought of that!” 
“Let us play a game,” 
said Katleen. “I shall be 











in her new tie. ‘There!’ 
she exclaimed. “You 
stay there until I get the 
upper hand of my not 
wanting to do what I am 
— told!” 

Kathleen did not see 
Milly again for several 
days, but Betty Lou told 
her that Milly was wear- 
ing the tie to school, and 
that the knot was still in 
it. 

“Poor Milly!’ Kathleen 
exclaimed. “I am afraid 
that she is having a hard 
time.” 

“Milly says that she has 
done several things, but 
nothing hard enough to 
satisfy her. She is look- 
ing for a real test!” add- 








officer, and you do every- 
thing I tell you to do.” 


She at once started to lead the old man safely across the street. 


ed Betty Lou, proudly. 
(Continued on page 87) 
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LITTLE CITIZENS OF THE WORLD 


JOINTED TOY—Elsa of the Island of Marken, Holland 


The fair-haired little lady wears a gaily figured waist and cap crown. The upper sleeves are striped, the lower are white like her cap brim 
and apron. She has a black dress, black stockings and wooden shoes. Notice that her right arm is fastened outside her bodice. 
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See advertisement, on another page, of “Instructor Jointed Toys’—Books I and II. 
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Poems We Love to Teach—XI 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 






en REAT numbers of students now 
| come to the classroom without a 

single tendency favorable to a 
literary interpretation of life; 
and they go forth to a com- 
mercial and industrial exist- 
ence which is devoid of poetic 
feeling. For these the school 
offers almost the sole oppor- 
tunity for the development of 
literary taste. What the teacher does not in- 
culcate, will in most cases never be achieved. 
Such a situation is likely to reveal, sometimes 
with startling suddenness, the futility of much 
of our formal, academic teaching of literature. 
When the teacher at last really perceives youth 
dutifully but mechanically gathering informa- 
tion about poets, poetic forms, and the themes 
of poetic composition, without once being fired 
with an intrinsic interest in poetry itself, he 
loses his assurance.—Fairchild. 


Bryant’s “Seng of Marion’s Men” 
(For GRADE VII) 

ASSIGNMENT FOR STUDY: 

Words to be defined: 
morass Briton 
deem barbs Santee 

Where is the Santee? Read the story of the 
Revolutionary War as it was fought in the 
South. What part was played by Marion and 
his men? How did they fight? Why did the 
British usually suffer in their encounters with 
these men? 


PREPARATION : 

Discuss the answers to the above questions. 
What kind of man do you imagine Marion to 
have been? What kind of men do you think he 
had with him? Do you believe he had very 
many men? Why was it better to have just a 
few? Why did they have to be very brave and 
bold? 

PRESENTATION: 

Imagine that you are one of Marion’s brave 
soldiers. Describe the kind of home and fam- 
ily you left behind. Why did you join Marion? 
Where do you camp when not attacking the 
British? What equipment do you have? What 
time do you usually choose for your attacks? 
Why? What do you do when not on a raid? 
Describe a scene about your evening camp fire. 
What thoughts do you think? What tales do 
you tell? What songs do you sing? 

William Cullen Bryant has written a poem 
called “Song of Marion’s Men.” While I am 
reading it aloud you may listen to see how the 
poet’s conception differs from your pictures of 
these soldiers. 

Do you think that this song is sung in a rol- 
licking, gay-hearted manner or in a dignified 
and stately way? Why? What side of army 
life is emphasized in the song? Do you believe 
that these soldiers ever suffered hardships, 
hunger and trouble?) Why? Why then could 
they sing such a light-hearted song? 

While I read the poem a second time you 
may imagine yourself one of the men who are 
singing this song. Try to recall the scenes 
through which they have passed and the expe- 
riences they have encountered. 

I shall now read the first stanza and when I 
am through you may tell me what part of the 
entire picture is here presented. 


glades 
hoary 


cypress 


I 


The first stanza is read by the teacher. How 
do these soldiers regard Marion, their leader? 





Why do they willingly obey him? Why does 
the British soldier tremble when he thinks of 
Marion and his men? What kind of fortress 
had these soldiers? From what you learn in 
your history do you think it proved to be a 
good one? Did they have tents? Why did they 
need to know the forest? How had they prob- 
ably learned to know it? How well must sea- 
men know the sea? Is this a good comparison? 
Why? Can you see the pictures presented by 
the last four lines? Are there islands in the 
forest? What kind of places do they call is- 
lands? Why silent islands? Have you seen 
such spots? 
them? 

II 


Did Marion’s men attack the English in the 
places where the English expected them? What 
is the meaning of the second line in this stan- 
za? At what hour were these attacks usually 
made? Describe your picture of an English 
camp lying in midnight silence when Marion’s 
men attack. How is the scene changed? Why 
were such surprises usually so successful? 
Was the attacking body a large one? Why 
then did the English think there were thou- 
sands? Why is the wind here described as 
hollow? What sights do you see and what 
sounds do you hear while this stanza is being 
read? 

III 


About what time do Marion’s men return to 
their forest camp? Do they come singly or all 
in a group? What makes you think they come 
that way? After they have all gathered to- 
gether again what do they do? What things 
do they have to tell? What things do they have 
to divide? What things do you think they tried 
hardest to take when surprising an encamp- 
ment of the English? Why do you think they 
might wish to take food? Would men that like 
to pick wild flowers enjoy killing human be- 
ings? Why then do they laugh and shout as 
if on a hunt? Do they ever lose any of their 
own comrades? How do they feel then? On 
such occasions might the wind in the pine tops 
seem to be grieving? Why do they not listen 
to it and mourn for their comrades? Why do 
they mock it? How can they sleep sweetly 
after such harrowing experiences? What 
thoughts probably help them through such 
times? What pictures do you see most vividly 
while this stanza is being read? What sounds 
do you hear? 


IV 


Listen while the fourth stanza is being read 
aloud. Why does the moon know this little 
band so well? What picture do you see as the 
first four lines are read? Is it a silent or a 
noisy band? What are barbs? How did this 
word come to mean horses? From what coun- 
try may they originally have come? Is it true 
that some of the best horses have come from 
Barbary? Why is the word fiery used? What 
part of this stanza shows enthusiasm for this 
sort of life? What do you see, hear, and feel 
as these lines are read? Why is their stay in 
the British camp so brief? How do they leave 
the camp? Can you imagine that such a life 
might be great sport were it not for the neces- 
sary killing? Why could the British not fol- 
low them? 


V 


After the last stanza has been read aloud 
you may tell me how this stanza relates to the 
rest of the poem. Where is the Santee? Who 
are these people mentioned here? What are 
their relations to the soldiers? 


Why is island a good name for. 


Why are the _ 


old men grave? Why do they not feel the en- 
thusiasm of the younger men? Why are their 
hearts with Marion? If he should fail, what 
would happen to homes and families? Do you 
suppose the soldiers are permitted to return to 
their homes very often? Would their fur- 
loughs be long or short? Why? How are 
they greeted when they return to their homes 
and friends for a brief visit? Do you think 
they feel a little soldierly pride in being petted 
and welcomed so warmly? Why are tears shed 
during their visits? What was the outcome of 
the struggle of these men with the British? 
Did they fulfill the promise of the tenth, eley- 
enth, and twelfth lines? How do we know? 


SUMMARY: 

What things do you like about this poem? 
What pictures stand out most vividly in your 
mind? Do they picture the horrible or the 
pleasant experiences of war? 


Shakespeare’s “The Mercy Speech” 


(For GRADE VIII) 
ASSIGNMENT FOR STUDY: 


Read the story of “The Merchant of Venice” 
in Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Who was 
Shylock? Who was Antonio? What do you think 
of Portia in the character of a judge? Define the 
following words: sceptre, temporal, attribute, 
awe, majesty, render. 

PREPARATION: 

Discuss the story of the play. How did Por- 
tia decide the case between the Jew and An- 
tonio? Was her decision a wise one? Can you 
imagine how every person in the courtroom 
awaited her judgment? What was the expres- 
sion on the faces of the two most concerned as 
the trial progressed? Why is Portia’s speech 
on mercy quoted and referred to so often? 
PRESENTATION: 

What is the dictionary definition of mercy? 
What is your own idea of the meaning of 
mercy? Give an illustration of your own idea 
of mercy. Should everyone seek to exhibit this 
quality? Why? How does mercy differ from 
justice? Do you believe that it makes people 
happy to show mercy to those that need it? 
What people especially should manifest this 
quality? Should rulers and others in authority 
show mercy to the unfortunate? From what 
source does mercy arise? In what way then do 
we reflect God’s qualities when we show mercy? 
Does God show mercy to us? Do we need it? 
Why? 

I shali now read Portia’s famous Mercy 
Speech and you are to listen very carefully for 
the meaning. After I have finished you may 
tell me what ideas you received from this 
speech. 

The lines are now read orally, beginning 
“The quality of mercy is not strained.” 

Whose views on mercy are really expressed 
by these lines? Tell in your own words the 
thoughts you received from reading this poem. 
How do you think this speech affects the listen- 
ers in the court? What is Shylock’s expression 
as he hears it? Is it Shylock’s nature to feel 
such sentiments? Describe Portia’s expression 
as she delivers these lines. How would you 
describe her character as exhibited upon this 
occasion? 

ANALYSIS: ‘ 

The speech should now be read aloud by the 
teacher, one passage at a time. Questions 
based upon the thought of the lines are then 
asked. Show that the word strained has a 
somewhat unusual meaning in the first line. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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“Do not keep your room air-tight, 
Open windows every night.” 


On another key was written, 


“Girls and boys are always wise, 
To take outdoor exercise.” 


On the third key was written, 


“The Fresh Air Elves forever say, 
Take ten deep breaths of air each day.” 


Just as the children were going to use a key to un- 
lock the gate to Keep Well Town they awoke and 
cried, 

“To avoid fresh air is a great mistake, 
Why did we awake? Why did we awake?” 

The children made little pasteboard keys and 
wrote Health verses upon them, and wore them on 
ribbons around their necks. They made a large key 
and wrote on it, “Help yourself to fresh air.” Jack 
and Jill both said, 


“Hurrah, hurrah for the Fresh Air Elf, 
He taught .us these lessons all himself.” 
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THE FRESH AIR ELF 
By~ Laura Rountree Smith 


“Tap, tap, tap,” the little Elf came, 
“Tap, tap, tap,” on the windowpane. 
“There’s plenty of air, help yourself,” 
Said the dear little Fresh Air Elf. 
One night Jack and Jill heard a “tap, tap, tap,” on 
the window-pane after they had gone to bed. 
Jack said, “I forgot to open the window.” 
Jill said, “Perhaps there is a little Elf outside.” 
Jack got up and opened the window, and in danced 
the Fresh Air Elf, singing, 


“Sleep ten or twelve hours with fresh air, 
And you'll be healthy, I declare.” 


Jack said, “You are a cunning little Elf.” 











This page, when folded, forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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The Ticking ‘Tepee 


March 1924: 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


HAUNCEY JEROME, a boy of old 
Plymouth in Connecticut, stopped 
in front of the fascinating shop of 
Master Eli Terry on the main street 

of the village. Here he listened to mysteri- 
ous whirrings, buzzings, ringing of soft- 
toned bells, and an occasional bit of tink- 
ling music which came from Master Eli’s 
shop. An advertisement in the Boston 
news sheets told of Master Eli Terry’s 
fame: 

“Spring, Musical, and Plain Clocks, 
Church Clocks and Regulators. Engraved 
and finished Clock Faces for the trade.” 

Bent over his bench, Master Eli Terry 
could be seen through the 
half-door of his shop sur- 
rounded by wheels and 
wires, swinging pendu- 
lums, and moon faces of 
his time-keepers. He was 
making the first grand- 
father clocks for the Colo- 
nies, placing them in cases 
six feet tall. He also 
made the odd wag-on-the- 
wall clock, which had the 
pendulum in plain sight 
as it swung its length to 
and fro without ceasing. 

Chauncey was a very 
hard-working boy, the 
son of a Plymouth black- 
smith. He had been do- 
ing farm work from the 
time that he was big 
enough to carry a large 
brass lantern out to the 
barn in the early morning 
and attend to the stock. 
Then he had gone to work 
at nine years of age in the 
blacksmith | shop. Al- 
though he had had only 
three months of schooling 
in a year, he could read 
very well. He often re- 
membered a saying of the 
great Roger Williams 
which had been set him 
for a copy: 

“Unless we have Clocks 
and Watches and Quarter 
Glasses, as in some Ships, 
it will be impossible to be 
exactly punctual.” 





garden sundials, or the noon-marks on the 
threshold of the front door or the window 
sill. 

Master Eli Terry had put his whole 
heart and all his means into his business, 
and he had a plan which appealed to a 
boy’s spirit of adventure. He wanted to 
make good clock works of hard wood, 
strong enough to last almost as long as 
brass works, and to send these clocks, 
without his ornamental cases, by covered 
wagon all through the near-by country to 
be sold. The cases could be made by local 
cabinet makers; and so the town halls, the 
schools, the shops, the busy kitchens, could 


over the paving stones in a pair of old 
moccasins. He had never in all his four- 
teen years had a pair of shoes. 

Chauncey was an orphan and appren- 
ticed until he should be twenty-one years 
old to a carpenter of Plymouth. While he 
had been ploughing, or working his 
father’s bellows, or busy at the carpenter’s 
bench, this boy had wished that he could 
make a clock. He knew that clocks were 
needed in the Colonies. He had a dream 
of putting together the wheels, spring, 
screws, pendulum, and finely carved case 
of a village clock that would keep on tick- 
ing and striking forever. 

Chauncey, again that 
day, put his wish into 
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words as he begged his 
master to let him change 
his apprenticeship to that 
of Master Eli Terry. 

The carpenter shook 
his head. “Terry is a vis- 
ionary fellow!” he _ ex- 
claimed. “Stick to your 
carpentry, lad. It’s the 
better trade.” 

“Suppose I buy all my 
clothes,” begged Chaun- 
cey, “then could I have a 
few months each year to 
work at the clock-making 
trade?” He repeated the 
request, telling his master 
how Eli Terry and the 
other Connecticut clock- 
makers would soon need 
good wood-workers for 
the building of the cases 
for their grandfather 
clocks, and for setting 
clocks in the village stee- 
ples. 

At last Chauncey’ had 
‘his wish. The carpenter 
released him. He did not 
know how he would get 
enough money to buy a 
pair of shoes. All of his 
life he had been looking 
forward to wearing leath- 
er shoes some winter, but 
what did they matter now 
that his chance had come 
to be a clock-maker’s ap- 
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Eli Terry was the mas- 





Roger Williams had 
known that hard work 
was largely responsible 
for the greatness of our country, and that 
there must be time-keeping for work. So 
now, in the year 1807, Master Eli Terry’s 
trade of making clocks was beginning to be 
an important one. It was laughed at by 
the older residents of New England, who 
preferred to tell time by means of their 


“A ticking tepee!” the Narragansets gasped, slipping away to the water and their waiting canoes. 


have time-keepers. Chauncey had heard 
of this big scheme. 

As the boy turned away from the fasci- 
nating shop of the clockmaker, his head 


dropped in discouragement. He plunged 


his hands deep into his empty homespun 
pockets, and his tired feet shuffled along 


ter clock-maker of that 
time, but he had no place 
for Chauncey in his shop. He scarcely 
looked up from his wires and wheels as he 
gave the boy a disappointing reply. 

“Try Master Stebbins in Waterbury,” he 
advised. “He will teach you the art of 
making clock dials.” . 


(Continued on page 84) 
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SOME MARCH ANIMALS | 


Some little artists will say that they are sure they cant 
draw a dog ora lamb,and much lessa LION! Just try 


these in your drawing book and see how simple they are. = 
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The month of March 
Is bold and strong. 

With wind it blusters 
Right along, 








But something seems 
To make it change. 
iltho it may appear 
Quite strange, 
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But when it.comes 
To having fun, 

With some one who 

Can romp and run, 


BY JOHN: T-: LEMOS 





Aind a down rain, 


Bends all the trees, 


Aind causes storms 
Out on the seas. 
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Before the month's 
last day you see, 
Bold March is balmy 

Als can be. 





_ ei have 

2 Oo over 

than animals the 
Whole world over 








It comes in like 
FY LION strong, 

The way it rips 
Hind tears along. 
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It's mild warm days 
Fre like a LAMB 
Who eats the green grass 
From your hand. 





He's just a good, 
Old pal to me, | 

Jind were the best friends 
That could be. 
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MARCH PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


BY JOHN: T* LEMOS 
See directions at bottom of page. 








Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


Relating Geography to Newspaper and 
Magazine Reading 
By Maude Langdoc Rocks 


IW years ago I had my first experience of 

teaching in the grades. I was not long in 

discovering that my one loathed subject as a 
pupil, namely, geography, became my burden as 
a teacher. 

1 verily dreaded the fourth recitation hour which 
was cighth-grade geography. Although I spent 
more time on the daily preparation of that lesson 
than on any other lesson, I nearly always closed 
the recitation with the feeling that my teaching 
was a failure. 

From my earliest recollections I have always 
made it the rule of my life to try to overcome the 
hard, disagreeable tasks that I have to do. There- 
fore I studied the situation, and tried to find how 
the subject matter could be presented in a more in- 
teresting manner. All during the following sum- 
mer I worried about the work for the coming fall, 
and when school opened I felt that my problem 
still remained unsolved. 

Our fall work started with the study of Europe. 
The pupils were unfamiliar with the conditions of 
New Europe: new terms appeared in their books, 
even names of new countries confronted them, such 
as Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. The first few 
times that they heard these names they almost 
threw up their hands in horror, saying that they 
could never learn to pronounce such words. The 
entire situation looked somewhat forbidding to the 
pupils, but I knew that they could learn to over- 
come their prejudices. I realized that my problem 
was to create an interest. How to do so, I did not 
know. 

We had only an old wall map of Europe, so our 
first problem was to draw a wall map of recon- 
structed Europe. The pupils furnished all the 
material and did the work. They now had two 
maps, so that they could visualize the changes that 
had taken place. 

I believe that teaching is more successful where 
the teacher acts as a leader and leads the pupils to 
find things out for themselves. Occasionally I 
would give them just the gist of current events as 
I found them in the papers and magazines, always 
telling them that the papers were full of accounts 
concerning Europe. 

One day I told the class that I would expect from 
each pupil a report on some one country of Europe. 
These reports were to be chosen by the individual 
members of the class, and would be given orally 
at the beginning of the recitation period whenever 
we were studying the country about which they 
happened to have a report. I let them ‘report on 
any phase of the country in which they were parti- 
cularly interested. 

Knowing that many pupils did not have access to 
good newspapers and magazines, I brought several 
of my own to school. I spent one entire class period 
telling them of articles worth reading, and show- 
ing them some of the most interesting pictures. 

I immediately noticed that the pictures created a 


wonderful amount of interest. This gave me an 
inspiratton. Why not have some geography scrap- 
books of Europe? I suggested it to them. They 
were delighted with the idea, so I suggested that 
they buy five-cent notebooks and paste into them 
pictures as they cut them from the daily news- 
papers and magazines. The children worked ea- 
gerly. We wrote the names of the countries, in the 
order that we studied them, on the top of the pages 
and devoted four pages to the most important 
countries and a smaller number to those of lesser 
importance. Upon finding an interesting looking 
picture their curiosity was naturally aroused and 
this led them to reading. The result was that in- 
stead of each pupil making one report as I had ask- 
ed, each one requested the privilege of making re- 
ports on almost all the countries, some even making 
several on the same country on topics such as his- 
tory, government, climate, people, cities, agricul- 
ture, customs, architecture, and so forth. 

The interest they found in this outside reading 
led them to want to know more about all the sub- 
jects that we studied. I could not furnish enough 
material so I told them that they could find some- 
thing in the encyclopedia. They used the encyclo- 
pedia as eagerly and voluntarily as they did the 
other reading material. It was a joy to see them 
search for outside material. One girl brought 
volumes of her encyclopedia from home carrying 
them back and forth as she did her textbooks. An- 
other girl brought three reference volumes to school 


and she always seemed very happy to find so 
many subjects in them that were perhaps just men- 
tioned in our textbooks. 

When the pupils found statements in their outside 
reading that were the same as in their textbooks 
they became almost excited about it. They could 
not wait until class time to tell what they had found, 
so they often brought their books or papers to me 
before class. 

When we had our final test on Europe, I was 
anxious to know what was really appealing to the 
pupils. Consequently I asked this question: What 
did you enjoy the most in our study of Europe and 
why? At least one half of the answers came from 
material that had been gleaned from outside 
reports. 

Many of our recitation periods were used for re- 
ports. The reports covered the lesson so thoroughly 
that often there remained no subject in our texts 
to be recited on in the old way. 

When our work on Europe was completed, I 
graded the scrapbooks. The ingenuity used by some 
of the pupils in collecting and putting the pictures 
together was gratifying. 

Several pupils found a five-cent notebook too 
small for their collection of pictures and used as 
many as three, removing all the covers except the 
first and last ones, binding them together on the 
order of a loose-leaf notebook. 

One day I overtook four girls who were on their 
way home. To my surprise I found them asking 
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March Paper Cutting 
Border 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds obtaining proportions shown in 
the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to interséc- 
tions to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
massed forms for cutting work. 
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each other geography questions on the lesson for 
the following day. Many pupils told me that geog- 
raphy was their favorite subject and I know that 
the outside reading made it so. 

I was so well pleased with the results obtained 
while studying Europe that I decided to adopt the 
same methods in the study of Asia, Africa, and 
Australia. The results were equally gratifying 
and the interest uniformly sustained. In each in- 
stance I was able to record the following results: 
a deepened interest in the subject, the children 
made to live in thought with the people, and myself 
looking forward to this hour whereas I formerly 
dreaded it. 


A Day In a Special Class 


By Irene Lydia Hansen 
Supervisor of Special Classes, Akron, Ohio 


a; .. OME here. Look, Jim, see what Bodo has 
made.” Morris’ voice rang out as I 
passed into the room where one of the 

groups of children who fail to fit into the standard- 
ized classes of the public 
school was at its daily oc- 
cupation. The children 
in this class range from 
eight to twelve years and 
though they show individ- 
ual abilities along several 
lines, they are unable to 
keep up in others. 

The children crowded 
around Bodo to see his 
creation—for creation it 
was—made from the top 
of a barrel split in half. 
Bodo had made_ rockers, 
and upon these he had 
built a rocking-chair. It 
was crude, but it was his 
own idea worked out, sug- 
gested by the material at 
hand. 

“Oh, it works!” cried 
Geraldine. “Let’s try the 
doll in it.” “Oh’s” and 
“Ah’s” followed and occa- 
sionally a child exclaimed, 
“How cute!” 

Meanwhile, what was 
happening to Bodo? His 
desire to be recognized was 
being fed, and he strutted 
about a little. He was 
happy, happy for the first 
time in the ten years of his life, for something he 
had made was called good by his playmates! 

“Oh! It’s nothing. I could make a better one 
than that,” was his reckless answer to the children’s 
praise. ; 

All this happened before school, when each child 
was busy with his pet diversion. Some were string- 
ing beads, some sewing, some weaving, or painting. 
Doris, Inez, and Clifford were playing “Authors.” 
Arthur and Morris were enjoying a game of 
checkers. Some were even using a saw and 
hammer. 

As the time for work approached, they stopped 
their play and waited for the teacher. Happily 
they began to recount incidents which had happened 
on the way to school. Emanuel told about a dog: 
that followed him, and about his giving a piece of 
his sandwich to the dog. 

When the bell rang, everything was put in order 
without a word, and after their little prayer, they 
stood to salute the flag. When asked what it meant 
to salute the flag, one little fellow said, “To take 
care of it, to keep it clean, and to love it.” 

Mary asked if they might sing the “Robin Song.” 
Clifford wanted to sing “April Showers.” A band 
record on the phonograph was responded to by the 
children, each one of whom pretended to be playing 
a viol, a violin, trumpet, drum, flute, or some other 
instrument. ; 

Reading came first. Fifteen children in a special 
class means fifteen grades of work, for each child 
is taken from what he knows to the unknown, step 
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by step, as he is able to advance. Each gain, no 
matter how slight, is welcomed. Never is one child 
compared with another. The aim is that each child 
shall improve his own record, that he shall do bet- 
ter work than he did yesterday. Praise is given 
for every effort. The attitude towards a child’s 
work is always “That’s good. Let’s see how much 
better you can do.” 

In the class, some were reading the newspapers, 
looking for the worth-while things in the advertise- 
ments; or even making menus from them. One 
child was given ten dollars to see how many things 
advertised he could buy. In this way he learned 
to handle money and to make change, while he 
was learning to read. 

The language lesson on that day was to write a 
letter to Angela, a classmate who had recently 
moved to West Virginia. Each child told what he 
thought would be interesting to write to Angela, 
and then they began to write, after reproducing 


‘from memory the heading and salutation which the 


teacher had written on the blackboard and later 
erased. If they wanted to use words that they 
could not spell, they went quietly to the teacher and 





Each child was busy making just what he desired most to make 


whispered their requests, and the teacher wrote the 
word on the blackboard. 

The geography lesson on that day consisted of 
all the interesting things about Virginia that 
Angela had written in her crude little letter to the 
class—the trip through Ohio, the station, the tick- 
et, the hills, and valleys. Because these things 
were linked with Angela, they became vital and 
were remembered. The lesson lasted just ten min- 
utes, but they were valuable ten minutes to the 
growing mind. 

Then came the story hour, and as it was the 
children’s day to tell stories, they told all the 
stories. Some were long, some had been read by 
the child himself, others were remembered from the 
teacher’s reading. If one forgot, another child 
helped him or perhaps went on with it. 

“Oh, it’s eleven o’clock already! Haven’t we 
been busy?” This observation came from Rosa, a 
new girl who until she came to the special class 
would never speak to anyone in the schoolroom or 
playground. Now she laughs freely, and she has 
learned to knit. 

At eleven o’clock the children go outdoors for 
thirty minutes and then come in and prepare for 
lunch. <A hot lunch for each child may be procured 
for twelve cents, if the parents wish. Then there 
is more outdoor play before the work for the after- 
noon begins. ; 

Much of the afternoon is given to handwork. It 
was a particularly happy time on this special after- 
noon, for each child was busy making just the thing 








which he most wished to make, as it was a free day. 
On other days, the teacher develops new kinds of 
work from which the child may choose later. On 
this afternoon, the boys were painting toys which 
had been completed some time before—wagons, 
animals on wheels, and other toys—and the girls 
were sewing, weaving, or making hats. 

When the teacher said “Come, children, put away 
your work; it’s time to go home,” a boy was heard 
to say “Oh! It’s always time to go home.” 


A Project In Industrial Arts 
By Lillie Lee Jones 


NDUSTRIAL art projects have opened to me an 
[ opportunity for the correlation of practically 

all the common school subjects. The projects 
are innumerable and furnish a means of encour- 
aging social actiyity in group work. This working 
together does not suppress or depreciate indi- 
vidualism and originality but, on the other hand, 
produces individuals able to act and think intelli- 
gently——individuals, who in later life, will be prom- 
inent in forming a democ- 
racy of better citizens. 

In my geography class 
of fourth- and _ fifth- 
grade pupils, we began 
the discussion of the need 
of clothing. This present- 
ed a very fine project, and 
one which proved to be a 
means rather than an end 
within itself. I found that 
the pupils, after working 
it out, had gained a great- 
er desire to get under- 
standing. They were not 
content to do _— surface 
thinking”. 

I held a large piece of 


cotton cloth before the 
class. When the _ pupils 
were questioned, most of 


them answered that it was 
cloth made of cotton. 
They then discovered that 
almost every pupil in the 
room was wearing some 
garment made of cotton. 
Next, I tore the cloth into 
small pieces, giving’ each 
of them a piece. I asked 
them to pull out the 
threads. As they express- 

: ed it, some threads went 
up and down, and others across. 

They were becoming deeply interested, and show- 
ed an eagerness to continue the work. The next 
day some of the boys who had worked on a planta- 
tion were glad to tell something of the cultivation 
of cotton. From their recitations we got material 
for interesting language stories. The uses of the 
cotton seed were not discussed at length, but were 
deferred until a later date. 

In history class, one of the pupils told of Eli 
Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin. Some cot- 
ton was brought to school, and by experience the 
children learned that it required a great deal of 
time to separate the lint from the seed by hand. 
They expressed great admiration for Whitney and 
his invention, the cotton gin. A comparison was 
made between the picture of this early invention 
and the modern gins. Later in the project, the 
children learned that there was a great change in 
the entire method of making cloth. 

The interest steadily increased, for throughout 
the project the work was kept from becoming ted- 
ious and monotonous. I was always ready for sug- 
gestions, and as far as possible made the pupils feel 
their responsibility. Old-fashioned cotton cards 
were used by one of the girls to illustrate the 
method, in earlier days, of straightening or combing 
the cotton. 

Our town was a trade center for farmers, so the 
boys especially were interested in learning some- 
thing about the number of bales of cotton bought 


(Continued on page 83) 
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DIRECTIONS 


The Plowman wears u dull red sweater 
with dull blue overalls and a blue cap. The 
dog is white and the plow red. The horses, 
too, are white with brown harness. Paint 
the house a dull brick red, trees green and 
tree trunks in the foreground light brown. 
Mount as shown, using a strip of light blue 
oatmeal wall paper 36” x 15”. For the 
ground use a strip of brown 36” x 8” with 
the upper edge torn irregularly. 
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See advertisement, on another page, of “Instructor Poster Patterns”—Books | and II. 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 

a dozen. No orders 
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‘It’s a Great Life, If You Don’t Weaken” 


A Schoolroom Story of the Irresistible Force That Met an Immovable (?) Body 


66 LINT, didn’t I see you spit on that 
floor?” asked Miss Kate incredu- 
lously, as she closed the book in 
her hand. 

“Yessum,” bravely answered that young man, 
strutting down the aisle to his seat, hands in 
his pockets and looking her squarely in the eye 
as much as to say, “And what are you going to 
do about it?” 

Miss Kate clearly understood the challenge, 
but she concealed the fact by remarking casu- 
ally to the boy on the front row, “James, please 
pull the map down.” 

Clint had discovered somewhere in his short 
school life that teachers found it hard to think 
clearly when he suddenly and without warning 
pulled off a stunt like that before the class. He 
enjoyed watching the changing expressions flit 
across their faces as they tried to grasp the 
motive behind his action. To Clint, it only 
meant that they were buffaloed. 

He had come to the conclusion, however, that 
Miss Kate was “dull or something.” All his 
sure-shot teacher-starters had failed to start 
her. Somehow she was different; she didn’t 
run true to form. Such stunts as remarks 
made out loud during study, explosive laugh- 
ter, letting a shade flip to the top, or rapping 
someone on the head—all failed alike in get- 
ting her “riled.” Any one of those offences, 
committed in Clint’s manner, had been enough 
to make his other teachers reprimand or punish 
him. At least there was usually some sort of 
scene, for Clint knew how to turn a matter of 
correction into a case of discipline any time; 
and then to turn that into amusement for, the 
class. 

But somehow Miss Kate was slow; and Clint 
had decided that if she didn’t know any more 
ubout books than she did about: boys, the board 
of education had made a bad mistake. 

“IT suppose you did that without thinking, 
Clint,” Miss Kate remarked while helping 
James adjust the map. There was the merest 
weight on the word, “suppose,” Clint thought; 
but he wasn’t sure. He eyed her quizzically; 
he never wasted plays. According to the rules 
of the game, the next move was hers; he would 
wait for it. That lightly stressed “suppose” 
might have been her play. It would be a great 
embarrassment to allow her to put anything 
over on him before the class; he glanced swift- 
ly around the room, but her remark seemed not 
to have registered. Clint watched public opin- 
ion, and gauged his actions accordingly. 

He had splashed into his seat. The map was 
adjusted. 

“Take some paper out of the waste basket, 
over there, Clint, and wipe that place up; it’s 
unsanitary to let it dry.” 

Outwardly, Miss Kate took it for granted 
that he would do it, and so went on with her 
work; but inwardly she knew he would not— 
most emphatically and pos-i-tive-ly NOT! 

The lesson in geography was proceeding as 
if there were no opposing psychic forces in the 
air. Clint kept his gaze fixed on Miss Kate, 
suspecting her deep interest, or anyone else’s, 
in an old geography lesson. In some inexplic- 
able way, his little escapade of a few moments 
before had passed entirely without notice, and 
he resented it. He leaned over, balanced his 
paint box on his toe, then crossed his leg and 
let the box fall with a clatter. It created no 


more than a start among those seated nearest 
him; they didn’t seem to notice that he had 
done it purposely. 
heard it. 

Well, she certainly was some dumb-bell! 
Why, she didn’t care for nothin’! 


Miss Kate hadn’t even 


Spittin’ on 
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the floor was law-breakin’. They had signs up 
about it in street cars and in the courthouse 
that said it would cost:ten dollars to spit on 
their fioors. And here he had spit right in the 
center of a schoolroom and she wasn’t goin’ to 
do nothin’ about it. Good night! If he’d a 
done that when Miss Cagle was teacher, she’d a 
had forty fits. But this nut! Nothin’ to ’er. 
She was thick, dumb, dull, and stupid. Spittin’ 
on a public floor was breakin’ the real law— 
something more’n a school rule. Yessir-ee, the 
re-al law! Cost him ten dollars anywhere that 
was a real place. Bet the Old Stupid didn’t 
Know about any real laws; bet she couldn’t 
even read ’em. 

In a further effort to start something, Clint 
cleared his throat noisily, and with his little 
finger tipped over a book he had been working 
gradually to the edge of the desk during his 
reflections on Miss Kate’s mental qualifica- 
tions. Nothing happened. He guessed the Old 
Girl must be deaf too. Come to think of it, 
maybe that explained why she never made a 
kick when he talked and laughed out loud. 

Well, he was in for a dull winter. That’s all 
there was to it. He leaned his head back on 
the desk behind him, and waved his legs back 
and forth, heels scraping. Meanwhile, he 
hummed. No results; the geography lesson 
progressed. 

Master Clinton J. Burns didn’t know it, but 
that geography lesson was the cause of the 
failure of his efforts to stage a scene; it had 
transported his beloved public to the wilds of 
Africa; and Miss Kate proposed to keep it 
there. With her as leader, they were stalking 
big game in some regions, were lost in sand 
storms in others, and were digging diamonds 
in others. Miss Kate’s imagination was on 
fire; facts and fancy tumbled out together. 
Nothing in the world seemed to matter just 
then so much as diverting attention from Clint, 
of whose actions she was aware in every fiber 
of her being. She felt that as long as she 
could occupy the limelight, he and his behavior 
would pass unnoticed. He seemed to be de- 
termined to force the issue, a crisis which 
hitherto she had averted only by tact and a 
self-control amounting almost to self-efface- 
ment, 

Clint would have felt extremely flattered 
had he known just how much time and thought, 
repression and nerve force, he had cost Miss 
Kate during their brief acquaintance. Not 
that she was unprepared for him; several of 
his former teachers had given her lurid ac- 
counts of his deeds. Furthermore, they pro- 
fessed the belief that he was not more than 
half started in his reign of terror. They con- 
fided that he had been more than a handful for 
the last two principals. Instead of principals’ 
being a restraint upon his actions, he had re- 
versed the problem, and never lost an oppor- 
tunity to test their power of discipline. When 
life in the schoolroom threatened to become 
dull, he had always managed to get sent to the 
office, where he took his reprimand or his pun- 
ishment, and then at the first opportunity made 
his escape through the window. 

There followed the usual telephone conver- 
sations, parental investigation, and perhaps a 
flogging; but Clint did not seem to mind. He 
considered the term of freedom he enjoyed 
while his parents and the principal unwound 
the red tape worth the price any day. In fact 
he had become so skilled in enmeshing himself 
in red tape, that he had succeeded in getting 


the best part of a week’s freedom on the last 
two occasions. But all that was before Miss 
Kate’s arrival. She didn’t have, so Clint 
thought, enough spirit to send him to the of- 
fice. He guessed she didn’t know that she 
could. 

The fact was, Miss Kate had resolved not to 
send him to the office, no matter what he did. 
She believed from all accounts that everyone 
took Master Clint entirely too seriously. Her 
deduction was that the lad was only too well 
aware of his importance in the day’s routine, 
and she determined to adopt a policy with 
which, she had reason to believe, he was alto- 
gether unfamiliar: she would prevent his put- 
ting himself in the limelight. When he chose 
to become obstreperous, she would divert the 
interest of the class to herself or to something 
that she was doing. It seemed somewhat ridic- 
ulous that so small a boy should loom so large 
in the minds of his elders. All affronts and of- 
fences passed over by her she believed to be 
corrective exercises for reducing his conceit. 

Despite Clint’s mischief-making proclivity, 
Miss Kate liked him. She had studied him 
closely, and had discovered that he had some 
fine qualities underlying his bad ones. He had 
a well-developed sense of fair play and he had 
the courage to stand alone in his mischief, ap- 
parently not needing the moral support of 
associates, and never dragging in others for 
blame, nor hiding: behind others to escape 
blame. He never seemed to question his pun- 
ishment, but paid the cost head up, and with- 
out protest. 

All this* Miss Kate had discovered in her 
analysis of him despite the general belief in his 
depravity. Had public opinion had its way, 
Clint would already have had two years to his 
discredit in the reform school. Luckily, that 
place was kept too busy trying to house the un- 
fortunate youngsters already there, to accept 
others. 

The geography class had made friends with 
a tribe of Bedouins. Dressed in their garb, 
and mounted on camels, they were careening 
along, a parti-colored caravan, headed for the 
interior. Clint found himself listening in spite 
of himself. The little tune he was humming 
trailed off into silence. He felt somewhat alone 
and neglected—an emotion new to Clint. His 
class seemed to have gone off and left him. Al- 
though still retaining his position of aloofness 
and nonchalance, he followed what Miss Kate 
was saying—he stalked the caravan of which 
by rights he should have been a member, had 
not his classmates proved “traitors” and run 
off with a natural enemy. 

They scared up flocks of ostriches; ate dates; 
saw mirages; and finally, worn and weary, ar- 
rived at a region of strange birds, and of 
plants that ate flesh. Chattering monkeys 
swung by their tales from branches and made 
grimaces as they passed. 

Soon they were set upon by Bushmen. Clint 
felt more lonely than ever. Suddenly he was 
aware that he had let Miss Kate interest him. 
He felt disgusted with himself, and disap- 
pointed with the whole afternoon. Somehow, 
his spirit of bravado had turned into one of re- 
sentment. In some way he felt that he had not 
had a square deal. 

The class had returned from their make-be- 
lieve tour, and Miss Kate was saying, “This pe- 
riod to-morrow, you know, is for nature study. 
What shall we have?” Various members of the 
class offered to bring colored leaves, fall flow- 
ers, burrs, winged seeds, grasshoppers and so 
on. Clint took a sullen satisfaction in osten- 

(Continued on pagé 79) 
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A wand’ring voice seems floating by, 

To tell us spring is surely nigh, 

As with a flash of azure wings 

The bluebird flits and gaily sings, 
“Tru-oo-al-ly, tru-oo-al-ly !”” 


The rills will soon their ice coat shed, 
And scamper o’er their pebbly bed; 
Though winds may blow and fields be bare, 
The bluebird greets us, free from care. 
“Tru-oo-al-ly, tru-oo-al-ly !” 


He sings of life, and leafy bow’rs 
Where hide the heads of fresh spring 
flow’rs, 
Bringing again to uplift man, 
The tale of God’s eternal plan. 
“Tru-oo-al-ly, tru-oo-al-ly !” 


EFORE the winter snows have dis- 
appeared the song of a bird is heard 
through the raw, chill air. It is a 
tremulous, mellow warble, “Tru-oo- 
al-ly, tru-oo-al-ly,” that has in it a touch of 
pathos, as if its gay laughter came through 
a mist of tears. 

Watch, and presently you will see the 
tricolor floating and fluttering by, borne on 
downy pinions. This little harbinger of 
spring, with his coat of red, white, and 
blue is the symbol of happiness. 

Cousin to the robin redbreast and one of 
the smallest of the thrush family, the blue- 
bird is not much larger than an English 
sparrow. His head, back, and wings are a 
bright cerulean blue, the breast is reddish 
or rusty, and the under parts are white. 
His food is mainly insects, but he varies his 
diet with wild fruit and grains, especially 
at times of the year when insects are not 
plentiful. 

The bluebird’s range is the whole east- 
ern part of the United States. From the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes and 
north into Canada as far as Nova Scotia 
and Manitoba, and from the Atlantic to 
the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, 
he lives and nests during the summer 
months. 

Although a bird of the countryside, he 
seems to love the haunts of men. Blue- 
birds will often nest in bird boxes put up 
for them in town and country, battling 
with martins and wrens and other hole- 
nesting birds for a favored location. The 
bluebirds are often the victors, being val- 
iant defenders of their homes. Many tales 
are told of their prowess, although their 
sense of justice seems occasionally at fault. 

A sapsucker was once laboriously hol- 
lowing out a nest in an old apple-tree 
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stump. When the nest was about ready 
for occupancy a bluebird slipped in and 
laid two eggs. The male, a perfect blue 
whirlwind of wrath if his nest were mo- 
lested, persistently drove the original 
builder of the nest away. The sapsucker 
finally had to seek shelter for his brood 
elsewhere. The bluebird’s two eggs were 
hatched and the baby birds were reared in 
peace, 

Wrens and bluebirds do not ordinarily 
get along well together, as both are apt to 
select the same spot in which to nest. In 
some cases wrens will destroy bluebirds’ 
eggs in their determined effort to preempt 
a claim, neither being willing to give up 
and select another site. 
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Bluebirds build their nests in all sorts 
of odd places, the disused oil can of an old- 
time lamp post forming a safe harbor for 
one brood. An overturned earthen jar was 
found to contain a nest composed of grass- 
es and feathers, the four blue eggs being 
not over an inch and a half above the 
ground. Fence posts are a favorite place 
in which to nest, although nests placed in 
such a location must often suffer from the 
depredations of snakes. 

Bluebirds often manifest great family 
spirit. Once, after a brood of bluebirds 
had been raised in the early spring, the 
parent birds built a second nest in a near- 
by bird house. When this second brood 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Note: This outline of the Bluebird may be given to pupils to trace and color with paints or crayons. 
Correctly colored, inexpensive pictures showing children how to color bird outlines true to life may be 
obtained from Joseph H. Dodson, 905 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill., or from the Perry Pictures Com- 
pany, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


This method of learning to know birds is highly commended. 
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A World’s Fair Project—Part II 


EprrortaL Note:—Part I of “A World’s Fair 

roject” appeared in the February issue of Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. Miss Dale 
explained in the introduction to her article that she 
asked each of her teachers to work out a project. 
As the subjects took on the aspect of a World’s Fair, 
it was decided to hold one later in the school year. 
Part I of Miss Dale’s article contained a description 
of the projects on the following subjects: Indians, 
Holland, Circus, China, Japan, and El Reno. The 
remaining six projects are given this month in Part 
II. In each case they are described by the teacher 
in charge of the grade that worked out the project. 





Industries of South America as represented by sixth-grade children 


Transportation Project, Fourth Grade 
DESCRIBED BY ETHEL CANTLEY, TEACHER 


My fourth grade worked out a project in 
reading, geography, language, penmanship, 
drawing, and free-hand work which covered 
transportation in our country from its earliest 
days up to the present. The following outline 
was used: 

I. Travel by land 
. Stage Coaches 
. Wagons 
. Buggies 
. Railroads 
. Automobiles 
II. Travel by water 
1. Canoes 
2. Steamboats 
3. Our modern steamboats 
4, Submarines 
III. Travel by air 
1. Balloons 
2. Airplanes 

We made imaginary visits to the following 
countries, learned their modes of travel, and 
also acquired a general knowledge of each 
country, its location, products, manufactures, 
exports, home-life, and so forth: Japan, China, 
India, Europe, Africa, Philippine Islands, Es- 
kimo land, and Mexico. We would have visited 
other countries if we had had the time. 

The material used in working out this proj- 
ect was brought in by the children. Books 
from the public library and several geographic 
magazines were used, in connection with the 
supplementary readers in our school. 

Besides posters, booklets, stories, and free- 
hand drawings and cuttings, the children made, 
from cardboard and wood, the different vehi- 
cles used in travel. The children were espe- 
cially interested in making the ones used in 
the other countries, 
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By ETTA D. DALE 


Principal, Central School, El Reno, Oklahoma 


South American Project, Sixth Grade 
DESCRIBED BY ANN FITZGERALD, TEACHER 


Because of South America’s future impor- 
tance and proximity to us, we found that this 
continent was a very interesting subject for 
our project. As the pupils were acquainted with 
such basic information as location, size, shape, 
boundaries, and so forth, we began to establish 
South America’s importance in relation to 

the rest of the world 
and our commercial 
relation to her. We be- 
came thoroughly fa- 
miliar with climatic 
conditions and surface, 
and their effect upon 
the life and occupations 
of the people. We also 
studied the ways in 
which South America 
differs from other con- 
tinents. 

_ Considerable time 
was given to the study 
of the Panama Canal. 
We studied not only 
the history of Central 
America, but also the 
construction and oper- 
ation of the canal. We 
made maps of trade 
routes, and in this way, 
we found what prod- 
ucts left our ports for 
South American ports. 
We took up, in detail, the study of the rub- 

ber industry—from the gathering of the rub- 

ber fluid by the natives in the Selvas to the 
manufactured articles on the market to-day. 

To stimulate our interest, we were fortunate 

in securing a rubber plant for our exhibit. We 

also studied the coffee industry, and gained 
much useful and interesting information con- 
cerning this important Brazilian export. 

The pupils were very much interested in a 
comparison of South American cities, rivers, 
products, and so forth, with those of our coun- 
try; and maps were made to represent the sur- 
face, animal life, minerals, agricultural prod- 
ucts, and cities. This map-making occupied 
many art periods. The children also made 
small booklets containing “Ten Interesting 
Facts Concerning South America,” for which 
they were given credit 
in penmanship and Eng- 
lish. These facts be- 
came so firmly fixed, 
that the class entered 
into a contest to see 
who could find the most 
interesting things 


about all the South 
American republics. 
This idea fostered a de- 
sire for correlative 


reading, and thus the 
project grew. 

When we were asked 
what subject we were 
to depict in our 
“World’s Fair,” the 
boys and girls of the 
sixth grade unanimous- 
ly chose South Amer- 
ica, because, they said, 
she was our nearest 
neighbor and some of 





her republics were among the most important 
countries of the world. It was their thought 
that the people of our country should know 
more about South America. 


European Project, Fifth Grade 
DESCRIBED BY FRANCES PALMORE, TEACHER 


In the beginning, we took up the study of the 
surface and climate of Europe to find out their 
effect on the industries of each country or sec- 
tion. Then we studied each country, especially 
in regard to its leading industry and exports. 

In the British Isles, we first took up ship- 
building in Scotland, found how ships were 
built and where the material came from. In 
Ireland, we studied the growth, care, and prep- 
aration of the flax and the manufacture of lin- 
en cloth. In England, we studied the manu- 
facturing and shipping of cotton and woolen 
goods. 

In Portugal, we took an imaginary trip to the 
cork forest, and watched the men cut the bark. 
Then we went to the homes of the peasants, 
where we watched them cut the bark into 
strips and shape the corks and other articles 
made from cork. 

In Russia, we made a study of the great 
wheat fields, the forests, and also the oil fields 
near the Caspian Sea. We made a miniature 
oil field to represent that industry. Central 
Europe ranks next to Russia in the production 
of grain. 

Until the World War, Germany was the 
source of many of our most needed products, 
especially those along the line of science, for 
Germany has produced more expert scientists 
than any other country. We found that through 
necessity other countries could make these ar- 
ticles as well as Germany. 

The Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, and 
Switzerland are the dairying countries of Eu- 
rope, being noted all over the world for their 
butter and cheese. In our sand-table exhibit, 
we illustrated the lowland pastures, dikes, 
canals, and windmills of The Netherlands, 
and the mountain pastures of Switzerland. 

Since the World War, Poland has been given 
back to the control of her own people. Poland 
has some of the greatest salt mines in the 
world and is the home of amber, which is the 
hardened sap from a pine that has been extinct 
for many years. 

We found that most of our paper pulp and 
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An exhibit of flags, posters, and articles made by the children to represent 
each of the countries of Europe 
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safety matches come from Sweden. Norway is 
one of the countries where fishing is the most 
important industry. However, Great Britain, 
Russia, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and Bel- 
gium are engaged in fishing to a considerable 
extent. 

In Spain, we studied about the olive orch- 
ards. We found that the large green olives 
were used for pickling, while the smaller olives 
were used for oil and soap. 

Macaroni always reminds us of Italy. Be- 
fore almost every door in the villages around 
Naples you will find the long, yellowish strings 
of paste hanging from bars supported by two 
poles. 

Silk is one of the most important as well as 
one of the most beautiful products of southern 
Europe. To study it in all the processes we 
must go to Italy and France, Italy raises the 
mulberry trees, feeds and cares for the silk- 
worms, winds the silk from the cocoon, then 
sends it to France to be twisted into threads 
and woven into cloth. 

At one time the Balkan Peninsula was under 
the control of Turkey, but time after time 
parts of it have revolted and set up little states 
of their own, until now Turkey is one of the 
smallest states. Greece is especially noted for 
her currants. The rose gardens in the Balkan 
Peninsula are the largest in the world, and 
from them we get the oil that is used in mak- 
ing attar of roses. 


Bird Project, Fifth Grade 
DESCRIBED BY LILLIAN WING, TEACHER 


Our bird project was correlated with lan- 
guage, reading, writing, drawing, geography, 
and nature study. The time required was from 
three to four weeks. 

In our language and reading work, we read 
and studied various poems, stories, and books 
about birds. 

In our writing class, each child wrote to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for the fol- 
lowing bulletins: Food of Some Well-Known 
Birds of Forest, Farm and Garden—No. 506; 
Bird Houses and How to Build Them—No. 609; 
How to Attract Birds—No. 621. Interesting 
poems were copied. Each child was given a 
special country to which he was to pay an im- 
aginary visit and from which he was to write 
back to us about the birds which he found in 
that country. Each child was allowed to choose 
a bird which he wished to study and write 
about in a booklet. 

For drawing, we practiced drawing birds, 
whittling birds from shingles, and making post- 
ers of birds in meadows and humming birds on 
flowers. We cut out letters for booklets, and 
mounted free-hand cut-outs on poster paper. 
We clipped poems from magazines and mount- 
ed them on cardboard. We mounted Perry 
picture birds also, and classified them. 

In geography, we studied the animal maps 











The sixth-grade room became an art gallery 





of all countries and located the homes of the 
strange birds. This helped us to classify the 
Perry pictures, “American Birds” and “Birds 
from Other Lands.” Much attention was given 
to the strange birds; that is, the lyre bird, the 
bird of paradise, the ostrich, and others. 

In our nature study or field work, the chil- 
dren collected last year’s birds’ nests. We com- 
pared these in class. Interesting ones were 
kept for the exhibit, such as the robin’s, made 
of mud, and the Baltimore oriole’s, made of 
strings woven together, hanging on a limb. 

The calls of birds were studied. We took 
note of each bird as it returned. 

For the “World’s Fair,” one 
end of the room was decorated 
with a row of cherry bushes, 
with red cherries and green 
leaves made by the pupils. 
Artificial robins were placed 
on the limbs. In a corner at 
the opposite end of the room 
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heur and Landseer. Pictures of “Washington 
Crossing the Delaware,” “Surrender of Corn- 
wallis,” “Spirit of ’76,” and others were used 
in studying the history of the Revolutionary 
War. A group of Madonnas were arranged on 
one side of the room, each of which was care- 
fully studied, and compared with respect to the 
central idea which the artist wanted to bring 
out. 

Each picture in the room was numbered and 
catalogued, and the pupils made an art cata- 
logue, giving a description of each picture. 
These booklets were typed and were given out 
to visitors as they entered the room. The cata- 





was a large cherry tree, dec- 
orated in the same manner. 
On one side, between the win- 
dows, were branches of limbs, 
with the birds’ nests mounted 
in them. The blackboards and 
the walls above them were 
decorated with the posters, 
booklets, poems, and Perry 
pictures. We had an eagle, a 
crow, and other mounted 
birds, besides many living 
birds in cages, the parrot be- 
ing the most interesting to the 
children. 

Many bird houses, made by 
the boys, added beauty and 
scene. One was given a prize. 


interest to the 


Art Gallery Project, Sixth Grade 
DESCRIBED BY ETTA DALE, TEACHER 


No “World’s Fair” would be complete with- 
out an art gallery, so we chose that for our pro- 
ject. Pictures were borrowed from the other 
school buildings in El Reno, and these, together 
with those we had in our own building, were 
arranged in groups of English Art, Dutch Art, 
French Art, American Art, and so forth. 

The pupils measured the room to determine 
how much picture moulding was needed, and 
then figured the cost at two and three-quarters 
cents a foot. They then figured the amount of 
wire needed, and the cost of the same. They 
put up the moulding and hung all the pictures. 

A study was made of each picture in the 
room, which necessitated much library work 
and outside reading. The pupils brought in 
pictures, especially of American artists, and 
classified them, studying the characteristics of 
each. 

Love of animals and the care of them were 
taught by the study of the lives of Rosa Bon- 
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Posters, drawings, booklets, and bird houses made as a part 


of the Bird Project 


logues called forth much favorable comment. 

A study was made of pottery and sculpture. 
An exhibit of statues, busts, pedestals, and 
pottery (all of which belong to our school) 
was arranged. One of the notable things about 
this entire display was that everything ex- 
hibited was the property of the El Reno city 
schools. 


Patriotic and Civic Project, Fourth Grace 
DESCRIBED BY NINA MAE BrITT, TEACHER 


This project was carried out in one of the 
fourth grades. The aim of it was to instill in 
the children a desire to be good citizens and 
have a greater love for their country. 

The first line of work we took up was to 
make a study of the lives of the most important 
heroes of the Revolution; also the lives of 
Betsy Ross and Abraham Lincoln. As the 
children brought many good books from home 
and from the library, we had no difficulty in 
finding plenty of material along this line. 

Next, we made a study of the flag. The 
children brought pictures of flags of various 
nations. We wanted to teach the children to 
have more reverence and respect for our flag, 
so they memorized the “Etiquette of the Flag.” 
They also learned the meaning of the colors, 
and of the stars and stripes. 

In art, we made free-hand drawings of our 
first flag, and of our flag as it is now. We also 
made some very effective booklets. The word 
“Heroes” was made from cut-out letters, and 
placed near the top of the cover. Underneath 
this we placed a shield. Posters were made 
by cutting out silhouettes of Lincoln’s and 
Washington’s heads. The children also made 
a very good poster on “The Midnight Ride of 
Paul Revere.” 

To further civic interest we made a visit to 
the El Reno post office. While there, the em- 
ployees explained the different departments 
very fully. They showed us the route of a let- 
ter from the time it enters the post office until 
it leaves. The addressing of packages and let- 
ters was stressed. The postmaster showed us 
letters which were not addressed correctly and 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Little Studies of Great Pictures 










Sean IR HENRY RAEBURN was 
born in 1756, in a suburb 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
where his father was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of 
yarn. When little Henry 
was about six years old, his 
father and mother both 
died, leaving him in the care of his elder 
brother. 

At the age of fifteen, Henry was taken 
from school and apprenticed to a well- 
known goldsmith, James Gilliland. Before 
long young Henry showed a talent for por- 
trait painting, and Mr. Gilliland encour- 
aged him to take up this work. 

Henry left the goldsmith’s shop to study 
oil painting in the studio of Martin, then 
the fashionable portrait painter of Edin- 
burgh. Due to some trouble with his 
teacher, Raeburn decided to leave Martin 
and to paint by himself. Perhaps the diffi- 
culties that he had encountered spurred 
him to his best efforts, for in the next six 
years Raeburn made remarkable progress. 

When Raeburn was twenty-two years 
old, he married a rich countess several 
years older than himself. Their marriage 
was a very happy one. Though he was 
now independent of his earnings, he was 
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By JOHN T. LEMOS 


even more anxious than ever to succeed in 
his chosen career. A few years later Rae- 
burn made a trip to London to visit Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. From London he went 
to Rome and studied there for two years. 
He then returned to Scotland where he 








Questions to Answer 


What does the picture show? What 
is the boy doing? What is Mr. Rabbit 
doing? What is in the boy’s left hand? 

How is the boy dressed? In what 
way do his clothes differ from the 
clothes of boys to-day? At whom do 
you think the boy is looking? How is 
he sitting? Do you think he likes rab- 
bits? 

Did you ever have a rabbit? What 
did he eat? What color was he? Tell 
about some of your other pets. What 
do you feed them? 

Do you remember any other animal 
pictures that you have studied? What 
were they and who painted them? 























spent the rest of his life. He set up 2 
studio in Edinburgh, painting diligently for 
many years and attaining great success. 
His sitters comprised the aristocracy of 
Scotland. 

In 1812 he was made president of the 
Royal Society of Artists of Scotland, and 
in 1815 he was elected to the Royal Acad- 
emy in London. It was several years later, 
however, that he sent ““A Boy with a Rab- 
bit” to the Royal Academy as his diploma 
work. 

In 1822 King George IV paid a visit to 
Scotland, during which time he conferred 
upon Raeburn the rank of knighthood be- 
cause of his distinguished merit as a paint- 
er. A few months later the king appoint- 
ed Raeburn his “limner and painter in 
Scotland.” 

Raeburn was a very versatile man. He 
studied architecture, drew the plans for his 
studio, and laid out most of the suburb in 
which he lived, his own and his wife’s es- 
tates comprising a goodly portion of the 
village. He studied mechanics and ship- 
building. He liked gardening and was 
very skillful at it. He enjoyed golf, arch- 
ery and fishing, and also liked to take 
many long walks. 

(Continued on page 85) 

















“A BOY WITH A RABBIT” 








This picture by Sir Henry Raeburn has al- 
ways been considered a good companion pic- 
ture to Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “Miss Bowles,” 
which appeared on the cover of the Septem- 
ber Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 

In both cases the artists have caught, in 
an informal pose, a child with a pet. Rae- 
burn visited Reynolds in London, and it may 
be that he learned from Reynolds some of 
his methods of obtaining attractive sittings. 
“Miss Bowles” and “A Boy with a Rabbit” go 
well together and will always be appropriate 
pictures for a child’s room. 

All girls and boys like pets, and most of 
them like rabbits. With their soft fur, flop- 
py ears, and bright eyes, rabbits always 
make interesting playmates. 

The little boy in this picture came home 


one day and found a beautiful white rabbit 
that his father had brought him. You can 
be sure that he and his pet had many good 
times together. The boy would often feed 
pieces of bread and carrot tops, and some- 
times pieces of lettuce, to his rabbit. Then 
Bunny would flop his ears and wrinkle his 
nose as if to say, “You know what I like.” 
When Sir Henry Raeburn, the Scotch 
painter, saw this little lad and his pet, he 
asked if he might paint them. He made a 
picture of the little boy feeding his rabbit 
some leaves. Here is a copy of it. Don’t 
you think that this is a fine picture? The 
original painting was made life size. It 
hangs in the Royal Academy in London. 
Raeburn sent it there as his diploma work, 
after he had been elected to the Academy. 

















EDITORIAL NOTE:—The cover on this month’s issue of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is a reproduction of the masterpiece, “A Boy with a Rabbit” by 
Raeburn. Mount the cover on a mat and hang it on the wall in your schoolroom. Then, mount the “Questions to Answer” on cardboard, and place beneath the 
cover. The story of “A Boy with a Rabbit,” printed in large type, can be pasted on a card and given to the children for a silent reading lesson. 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “A Boy with a Rabbit” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on the cover and use it for an oral English lesson. Then distribute the miniature reproductions and 
have the children make booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for 10 cents.) 
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c/March Sewing Projects 


By MARY B. GRUBB, cArt Supervisor 
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Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


Cretonne Darning Bag 
HIS month’s sewing project for the older 
girls is a large darning bag made of cre- 
tonne. Linen or any other firm, heavy 
material may be substituted for the cre- 
tonne. The pattern can be reduced and 
worked out with silk, lined with a thin, soft silk, 
such as pongee. It can be used for a bag to 


hold especially dainty bits of sewing, when one 
attends a thimble party. 





Large Cretonne Darning Bag 


The bag photographed was made of a piece 
of cretonne 20 inches long and 36 inches wide, 
and two pieces of sateen, each 61% inches by 5 
inches. The sateen was used instead of buying 
another strip of the cretonne. Almost any 
home will furnish something for these two 
small lining pieces. The bag also required ten 
bone rings, a piece of tape for the draw string, 
two pieces of flannel, and a small amount of 
mercerized embroidery thread. 

Cut three pieces of firm pasteboard, like 
Figure I. First fold a stiff piece of paper, and 
then draw one half of the pattern; cut out; lay 
it on the pasteboard; and trace around it. 

Cut four pieces of cretonne and two pieces 
of sateen the shape and size specified in Figure 
II. You will see that this allows one-half inch 
on each side of Figure I. If you use a material 
which is inclined to ravel, make an allowance 
of three quarters of an inch on each edge. 

Cut a strip of cretonne 12 inches deep all the 
way across the cloth. Be sure that the edges 
are straight. Mark the middle of each long 
edge and gather them. The gathering stitch is 
the same as a very short running stitch. Use 
No. 40 thread for the gathering; draw it up and 
stroke the gathers until they are true and even. 
Turn in each selvage and make a narrow hem, 
with No. 60 thread. 

Lay one piece of pasteboard on the wrong 
side of one piece of the cretonne (Figure III). 
Thread the needle with a long No. 40 thread 
and draw the folded-over edges of the cretonne 
together (Figure IV). Be careful to fasten the 
ends of the thread securely. Be sure that the 
cloth is drawn smooth and firm over the 
pasteboard, and see that the design is kept 
straight; that is, that the threads of the warp 
do not slant. Cover a second piece of paste- . 
board in the same way. 

With a combination stitch, made by taking 


one or two running stitches, then a backstitch, 
and repeating, sew the strip of cretonne to 
Figure IV. The drawing marked V shows one 
half of this sewing. It also shows where the 
rings are attached, but do not sew the rings on 
until the last thing. 

Turn in the edges of one of the sateen pieces 
like Figure II. Crease, then baste this half- 
inch fold. Lay it over the section marked B ‘in 
Figure V; pin, then sew it down with short 
whipping or overcasting 
stitches. Use No. 60 
thread and a fine needle. 

Fasten gathered edge 
A to the second piece of 
cretonne-covered paste- 
board; line with sateen 
as you finished the first 
section, marked B. 

Cover the third piece 
of pasteboard like Figure 
IV; line with a piece of 


cretonne. First pin the 
lining in place; then, 
carefully and neatly 


overhand the edges. 

With short but rather 
loose overhanding stitch- 
es fasten the top edge of 
this third pasteboard to 
the top edge of the piece 
B. Let the extra piece 
come to the outside of 
the bag to hide a needle 
book, which is made by 
cutting two pieces of 
flannel as in Figure VI, 
finishing the edge with blanket stitch made 
with embroidery thread: The two pieces are 
then folded through the middle, as the dotted 
line indicates, and sewed to section B. 

If you wish, a sateen pocket can be placed on 
the inside of the section opposite B; Figure 
VII shows how to cut it. Make a hem at the 
top 5% inch deep; one-fourth inch above the row 
of hemming make a row of running stitch. 
This forms a space to be used as a casing for a 
rubber cord. Turn in the edges of the pocket 


and sew to the inside of the bag. Sew on the 

rings and add tape draw string. . 
The photograph shows you the appearance 

of the completed bag, both closed and open. 











A Cooking Apron 


Cooking Apron for Big Sister or Mother 

The younger girls will have no difficulty in 
making an apron like the one worn -by the girl 
photographed. 

The materials needed are one yard of un- 
bleached muslin; a part of a ball of mercerized 
cotton in color; and basting thread. Be sure 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Mapping Out the Garden in March 


By LEWIS S. MILLS 


Supervising Agent for the Connecticut State Board of Education 


Assignment in preparation for this lesson: 
1. Topic: Mapping out the garden. 
2. Aim: To learn to make a garden map. 
3. Home questions: 

. List the root crops. 

. List the vine crops. 

. List the tall growing crops. 

. List the drill or continuous row 
crops. 

. List the hill crops. 

. How far apart are carrots, beets, and 
turnips planted? 

. How far apart are corn, potatoes, 
beans and peas planted? 

h. Why is it a poor practice to have a 
crop follow the same crop on a piece 
of land for two years in succession? 

i. What are the quick growing crops? 

j. What are the slow growing crops? 

4. Work for home or school activity. 

a. Seasonal home project work—Leaves, 
hay, manure, pieces of turf, and veg- 
etable refuse should be piled up and 
moistened so they will rot. About 
every week the pile should be forked 
over. This material when partly de- 
cayed will be called humus. All 
children should make final selection 
of their garden plots if not already 
done. 

b. Clippings and notebook work—Have 
children make clippings on spring 
garden work. 
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S the old saying goes, “March came in like 

a lion.” The cold winds bore down across 

the hillside and whistled about the old farm- 

house until it seemed as if they would tear the 
very shingles from the roof. 

One night when Dick returned home from 
school, he reported that the next week there 
would be an evening entertainment at school, 
and also a lecture by Professor Abbott of the 
State College, on “Mapping Out the Garden.” 
Dick further explained that all parents and 
friends were urgently requested to be present. 

“A lecture on agriculture,” said Uncle Eph- 
raim, “is something new, isn’t 
it? I never heard of such a 


auto so they took the horse and sleigh. 

On arrival at the school, they found that 
many others had come in from all directions, 
and that the auditorium was very well filled. 

After several songs by the school chorus, 
the principal introduced Professor Abbott, a 
young man who himself had operated both 
small and large farms to gain practical expe- 
rience while preparing to teach agriculture. 

He spoke briefly of the change in transpor- 
tation from horse-drawn vehicles to the auto, 
and changes in communication brought about 
by the introduction of telephone and radio. 
“And,” continued Professor Abbott, “changes 
are coming about in methods of agriculture. 
By careful selection, Burbank has made tre- 
mendous improvements in plant varieties, and 
the thousands of people experimenting in ag- 
riculture throughout the country are finding 
new and better ways of preparing the soil and 
raising crops. 

“The years roll by and boys and girls grow 
to manhood and womanhood and other boys 
and girls take their places in the home and 
school. To those of us who watch the proces- 
sion there is a belief that each boy and girl 
should early assume some responsibility and 
take some part in the oldest and most funda- 
mental of all occupations—the tending of 
flocks and raising of crops, even though the 
flocks be flocks of hens and the crops be those 
that can be raised in the back yard. However, 
larger areas and larger farm stock should be 
undertaken when possible. 

“In city, village and rural schools we teach 
the book subjects, probably well, but very few 
of us draw on the geography of the surround- 
ing hills, valleys or plains as we might. Very 
few of us train the minds of the children along 
historical lines by local research; the old 
house, the old church, the old road. 

“The co-operation of the home and the school 
is needed for best results. Part of the work 
should be done outside of books. All eat 
fruits, grains and vegetables. On these prod- 


ucts of the soil rest the prosperity of nations, 
the happiness of homes, good health, and our 


very life. There is no well-rounded education 
that omits these things and no boy or girl 
should grow up unfamiliar with them. 

“Accordingly, I urge each teacher and each 
parent to carefully seek out and employ every 
opportunity for the study of agriculture. If 
books are lacking, bulletins may be secured 
from the government. 

“Among boy and girl gardeners, the making 
out of the garden plan is the first important 
act of the garden year. And the second most 
important act is carrying out the plan. A 
garden that is planted helter-skelter is unat- 
tractive; consequently no one takes an interest 
in it and it is neglected. 

“The selection of the site for a garden is 
very important. The ideal garden should have 
good soil, plenty of sunlight, and no shading 
from trees or buildings. If the ideal garden 
cannot be secured, then select the best space 
that is available. 

“A plan is a valuable thing to keep for future 
reference. It enables a gardener to tell what 
is needed from his experiences of former years. 
Sometimes it is best to make a garden plan 
large enough so that notes can be written be- 
tween the lines. Once the notes are written 
in, it will be seen where crops have grown and 
where they should not be grown for several 
years. This plan should include the names of 
the main, companion and succession crops, ro- 
tations, dimensions and distances apart of 
crops. 

“The main crops are those that occupy a 
strip of land the whole or greater part of the 
season. Companion crops are those that are 
grown between the main or succession crops, 
and they are harvested before the latter need 
all of the land. Swccession crops are those 
that are planted on the same land from which 
others have been harvested. Successive plant- 
ing should be made of some crops of vegetables 
—that is each row is divided and planted in 
sections at different dates so that the harvest 
may be prolonged. 

“In making the plan, a list of vegetables 
should be gone over and they should then be 

grouped according to their 
habits of growth and the cul- 





thing when I was a boy.” 

“IT think it is the first one 
we have had at school,” said 
Dick, “but our principal says 
that almost all the schools are 
visited by specialists from the 
State Colleges for the purpose 
of giving information on dif- 
ferent phases of farm and 
garden work.” 

“Which evening is_ it?” 
asked Aunt Elizabeth. 

“Next Wednesday evening 
at eight,” replied Dick, “and 
I hope that both you and Un- 
cle Ephraim will go with me.” 

“Well, I guess we’ll go,” re- 
plied Uncle Ephraim, “but 
don’t expect me to believe all 
this city fellow may have to 
say about farming.” 

“There may be some ideas 
we can try out,” said Dick. 

On the following Wednes- 
day evening, the chores were 
completed a little earlier than 
usual and all made ready for 
the: trip over to the school. 
The snow was too deep for an 








If the Garden is Carefully Planned, There Will Be No Delays When the Time Comes 


to Work the Soil 


tural methods needed. 

“The next step is to draw 
lines to represent the rows. 
The rows of root crops should 
be 14-18 inches apart and the 
rows of field crops 28-36 inch- 
es apart. Between the rows 
of main crops there may be 
room to grow companion 
crops—as lettuce between car- 
rots, radishes between beets, 
early turnips between cucum- 
bers, early string beans be- 
tween corn, lettuce between 
cabbages, winter squash be- 
tween corn. Some of the main 
crops may be harvested early 
enough to plant succession 
crops and the names of these 
should be written on the main 
crop line in the diagram in 
brackets. The low-growing 
crops should be planted on the 
south side of the garden. 

“The following lists may be 
helpful in planning out the 
main and succession crops,” 


continued Professor Abbott, 
(Continued from page 89) 
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Cigar-Box Doll Furniture—A Chiffonier 


By MARY B. GRUBB, <Art Supervisor 


HE photographs give two views of a 

chiffonier made for a doll’s house. 

It can be used in the same room as the 

bed described in February on page 56 
and is made on the same scale. 

The drawings explain the shape 

and size of each piece. The materials 


required are a cigar box, 814 inches 











First remove all the paper from the 
box; then pull it apart by carefully 
drawing out the brads. Smooth all 
the edges with No. 00 sandpaper. 

From the two long sides of the box 
cut the ends of the bureau (Fig. A). 
Make a pattern on heavy paper to get 
the lower edge true; the legs are 34, 





Two Views of a Completed Doll’s Chiffonier 


by 5 inches by 214 inches; the lid of 
another box the same size; brads; 
paints; and ten glass-headed push 
pins. The tools needed are a coping 
saw and a hammer. 


inch high. Use the lid of one box for 
the front (Fig. B). Nail the other lid 
to the back so that it extends up above 
the top 114 inches. The top of the 
chiffonier is cut from the bottom of 


the box and should be 234 inches by 
534, inches. It will extend beyond the 
edges of the sides and front of the 
chiffonier (see photographs). The 
bottom is 45% inches by 214 inches. 

The front was fastened on by using 
the inside hinges removed from a pen- 
cil box, and the opposite edge of the 
front was fastened with the hook 
from the same box. This makes it 
really a small wardrobe rather than a 
chiffonier. Small tacks were used to 
hold the tiny frocks of the doll. 

This chiffonier was painted with 
flat white. When dry two coats of 
enamel were applied. Any dull color 
may be used instead of white or old 
ivory. Gray, tan, dull light green, or 
black is effective. 

A careful pattern was made to 
show the lines for drawers; the loca- 
tion of the glass push pins, which are 
used for knobs; and the placing of the 
flowers, which were traced on the 
front. A ruler was used to draw the 
straight lines, which were painted a 
dark color. The floral designs were 
colored red, orange, and green. Last 
of all, the push pins were inserted. 

It will add to the interest in this 
furniture if you can get a box the 
right size to serve as a bedroom. 
Paper the walls, paint the floor, and 
make curtains. 

The girls of the class should make 
a scarf for the chiffonier to harmonize 
with the bedspread or other linens of 
the room. 
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March Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Health Lessons for Little People 


By Fanny Comstock 


Project had been followed for some months, and 

for my benefit teacher and class together kindly 
reviewed the work accomplished. The following 
notes must not be taken as mentioning all the things 
done with the project. Time did not permit a care- 
ful study of all the applications, but a few leading 
ideas are suggested. 

The children had begun their health study with 
milk. Each pupil had written a note to a milk- 
producer, asking permission to visit his barn. The 
teacher called upon the children to tell what they 
had seen on their visits. In good English they de- 
scribed the process of milking, including the wash- 
ing of the udders, milking, weighing the milk, send- 
ing it through the tank for cooling and straining, 
conveying it to the cans, placing the cans in cold 
water, and bottling. Discussion brought out the 
reason for washing the bottles: to destroy germs 
which might do mischief. 

On a side table the milk farm was shown in 
plasterine: a row of cows, the tank with pipe which 
carries the milk, the sink for washing bottles, the 
men, 

Continuing the account of their work, the chil- 
dren told how they had made cheese in the school- 
room, and butter by whipping cream. Each of these 
stories ended pleasantly with “And then we ate it 
with crackers.” They had also made cocoa, to show 
that milk could be taken in that way. The food 
value of cheese and butter was simply stated by the 
children: cheese to build tissue and make muscle, 
butter to provide heat. 

A clever little play emphasized the value of right 
habits. Eight or ten children grouped themselves 
at the front of the schoolroom. About half of them 
stood with bail, hoop, or bicycle, and seemed alert 
and active. The others sat in chairs, with a some- 
what drooping, woebegone aspect, and made various 
complaints. The active children listened with sym- 
pathy and volunteered good advice. 

One boy said he was too small to be on the ball 
team. He was told to drink milk for a time. Others 
complained of being pale, of having toothache. One 
said he had a cold, and proved it by a well-manu- 
factured sneeze. One felt tired, and had bad 
dreams. The strong children said: “Stop eating too 
much cake and candy”; “Don’t drink tea and 
coffee”; “Go to bed at eight o’clock.” The idea 
was to contrast strong and happy children with the 
languid and ailing and connect cause and effect 
plainly. The following little exercise was a good 
language application of the project. 

The teacher said, “Let us close our eyes and 
think of something we should like to be.” A pause, 
with children dreaming, heads on desks. 

“Ready! Wake up! What did you dream, Helen?” 

“T dreamed I was a hen.” 

“What would you do if you were a hen?” 

“If I were a hen, I’d lay eggs for breakfast.” 

“What did you dream, Mary?” 

“T dreamed I was a cow.” 


I: a third-grade room which I visited, a Health 


“What could you do to help people, if you were a 
cow?” 

“If I were a cow, I’d give everybody a glass of 
milk.” 

“Tell us your dream, Harold.” 

“I dreamed I was a mouse.” 

“If you were a mouse, what would you do?” 

“If I were a mouse, I’d bite children’s feet if they 
went to drink coffee, and not let them drink it.” 

Great care had been taken with the subjunctive, 
“If I were,” and the alternating indicative, “I 
dreamed I was.” Most were easily perfect on them, 
but careful watch was kept for necessary cor- 
rections. 

The children in this room were noticeably clean, 
rosy, and cheerful. When I saw the banner 
“CLEANEST Row” hanging from the front desk of 
a certain row, I did not know whether it was a re- 
ward for clean desks and floor, or for clean hands. 
The latter proved to be the case. Every morning a 
boy called “the doctor” and a girl called “the nurse” 
go through the room on a tour of inspection, notic- 
ing dress, hair, hands, and nails. If all these things 
are satisfactory, four stars are given. The row 
that has the most stars in a given time is judged 
to be the “cleanest row,” and receives the banner. 

Emphasis is placed on going to bed at eight, as 
already shown, on bathing, care of the teeth, and 
washing hands before eating. Records on these 
points were kept. The children were also watching 
their weight, knowing from charts what the weight 
should be in each case, and working towards it, if 
necessary. The teacher reported great improve- 
ment in cleanliness. 

These children had been following the plan known 
as the Modern Health Crusade, outlined by the 
National Tuberculosis Association, and familiar to 
many teachers through regular use in school. As 
one examines the literature issued to inform teach- 
ers and the general public on the methods of the 
Crusade, two thoughts come to us: How important 
these health habits are, and how much the teacher 
can do towards forming them, with such aids! 
Work is outlined for four grades, and in four years 
correct habits are likely to be well fixed. Of course 
the formation of such habits is the end in view. 

Different publications are issued by the different 
states, giving helpful facts and health rules. A 
teacher desirous of planning health work for the 
first time is advised to apply to the Tuberculosis 
League of her state. The address of the National 
Tuberculosis Association is 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 

Under the name of the Modern Health Crusade, 
the National Association has issued a “National 
Program of Health Instruction in Schools.” 

Certain health chores are given for home work, 
with a regular system for reporting. Specified 
titles are given after each successful year of the 
four years’ course, as Squire, Knight, etc. Interest 
is awakened and maintained by means of banners, 
ceremonies, inspection, and many interesting appli- 
cations, both in the regular school work and in 
stories, songs, games, and plays. 

The following chores are given for the third 


grade. They are taken from the The Modern 
Health Crusade, published by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. 

1. I washed my hands before each meal to-day. 

2. I brushed my teeth thoroughly. 

3. I tried hard to keep fingers and pencils out of 
my mouth and nose. 

4 I carried a clean handkerchief, 

5. I drank three glasses of water, but no tea or 
coffee. 

6. I tried to eat only wholesome food, includ- 
ing vegetables and fruit. 

7, I drank slowly two glasses of milk. 

8. I went to toilet at regular time. 

9. I played outdoors or with windows open a 
half hour. 

10. I was in bed eleven or more hours last night, 
windows open. 

11. I had a complete bath on each day of the 
week that is checked. 

The Crusade is adaptable to every elementary 
school, graded or ungraded. The school that de- 
votes ten or fifteen minutes to it daily, finds the 
entire work of the day improved. (Much can be 
done, however, in less time.) 

For schools that use the least amount of Cru- 
sade supplies with which the chore course may be 
conducted, the cost of supplies is approximately 1 
cent per pupil for 24 weeks. (The cost for all the 
material recommended is approximately 5% cents 
per pupil.) 

Teachers or superintendents not yet embarked 
on this work can hardly fail to become convinced of 
its importance after getting a supply of explanatory 


literature from their State League. 

NOTE: The writer acknowledges with thanks the generous 
response of Miss Johnson, Educational Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Tuberculosis League, 1150 Little Building, Boston, to a 
request for material on this subject. The publications received 
from her are numerous and most interesting. 


Peter Rabbit at School 


By Ruth Angelo 


NE morning when the first-grade children 
O came into their schoolroom they were pleased 

to find a rabbit there in the roomy cage 
which they had previously made as a _ group 
project. 

The children crowded around the cage to watch 
the bunny. They fed him and gave him a little pan 
of water. They named him Peter Rabbit. Then 
they wanted to whisper sentences to the teacher to 
write on the board for the class to read. The fol- 
lowing sentences were given by the children: 

. Peter Rabbit came to school to-day. 

. He is brown and white. 

We fed him cabbage, carrots, bread, and 
grain. 

. We gave him an apple this morning. 

. Peter can run, jump, and hop. 

We have sawdust in the cage. 

. We must give him fresh water often. 

. We like Peter Rabbit. 

. We will be good to him so he will like us. 


After this blackboard reading lesson we played 
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a little. game, which was also a drill in phonics: 

One child chooses a word from the lesson on the 
board and says, “I am thinking of a word that be- 
gins with m” (the sound of m). Another child 
says, “Is it the word morning?” (The child points 
to the word when he names it.) If the child guess- 
es the correct word, he leads the game. 

For seat work that is both enjoyable and in- 
structive for a first grade, the children were given 
individual boxes of word cards about the rabbit. 
The children answered questions (with these cards) 
which were written on the board, such as: What 
does the bunny eat? What can Peter Rabbit do? 

This kind of work affords an excellent opportu- 
nity for the teacher to see exactly what each child 
knows about the words learned. 

The children wanted to learn to write rabbit, so 
we all learned to write and spell it. 

We learned to sing “The Bunny,” from Songs of 
the Little Child, by Clara D. Baker; and “Flippity 
Flop,” from Songs of Childhcod. 

We decided to make a Bunny Book. On the first 
page the children pasted a picture of Peter Rabbit, 
free-hand cutting. Opposite the picture they wrote 
a few sentences about Peter Rabbit. One page had 
free-hand cuttings of the rabbit’s food, with a few 
lines about his food written opposite. The last pic- 
ture was of Peter Rabbit in his cage with a short 
paragraph written opposite, about him in the cage. 

During Story Hour one child at a time read from 
the Peter Rabbit series. 

This work lasted a week. Each day new things 
came from the children or were suggested by the 
teacher. Each day the reading became more com- 
plicated and new words were added to their boxes 
for seat work. 

Peter Rabbit at school furnished all the reading, 
writing, language, art, music, and seat work for 
the entire week. Peter also furnished the best kind 
of nature study, because it was real and everything 
was learned from observation. 

The children felt a responsibility in “caring for 
the bunny.” They learned to love him and were 
more considerate of all other pets because of this. 

The rabbit is one of the most desirable pets for 
the schoolroom. The children relunctantly told him 
good-by when Friday came, and begged that he 
might. be allowed to come to school again soon. 


What a Primary Teacher Told Me 


By a Helping Teacher 


URING the preceding winter there had been a 
great deal of illness in town and when, in 
March, my pupils slowly drifted back to 

school they were more or less apathetic. How could 
I arouse their old-time interest in school work? The 
question was an important and perplexing one. 

I set my wits to work and decided to try a nov- 
elty. The spring had been a rather backward one, 
and it was the middle of March before the feathered 
earliest comers began to appear. By April, how- 
ever, quite a number had arrived. “Suppose we 
particularly study the plumage of birds, this year,” 
I suggested, “and classify them by their colorings.” 

“T don’t quite understand what you mean,” one of 
the older girls said doubtfully. 

“I mean this,” I explained. “When you see a 
bird, note carefully its prominent markings, wheth- 
er red, brown, yellow, or what color. Then we will 
write on the board lists of the birds that show cer- 
tain hues.” 

The dull eyes brightened instantly, and a boy vol- 
unteered the information that he had seen a robin, 
that morning, and that it had an unusually bright 
orange breast. So, beneath the heading Orange I 
wrote Robin on the board, and felt that my scheme 
was fairly started. On the next day I wrote some 
additional headings: Red, Blue, Yellow, Brown, 
Black, White, Gray, and Black and White, explain- 
ing that these were the commonest colors of the 
spring migrants. 

On the following morning two girls reported hav- 
ing seen bluebirds, one a song sparrow, while the 
smallest boy in the room stated that he had glimpsed 
a bird “with lots of different colors and a red new 
moon on the back of his neck,” and was manifestly 
delighted when I informed him that the bird was, 
undoubtedly, a flicker. 
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By this time the children were all enthusiastic, 
and their enthusiasm increased daily. On the last 
day of April the lists on our blackboards read as 
follows :— 

Red markings:—Flicker, Red-headed Woodpeck- 
er, Sapsucker, Downy Woodpecker, Hairy Wood- 
pecker, Red-winged Blackbird. 

Yellow, or orange markings:—Robin, Meadow 
Lark, Sapsucker. 

Brown markings:—Vesper Sparrow, Fox Spar- 
row, Song Sparrow, Field Sparrow, Brown Thrash- 
er, House Wren, Cowbird, Veery, Wood Thrush, 
Phoebe (olive brown). 

Blue markings:—Bluebird, Blue Jay. 

White markings:—Chickadee, White-crowned 
Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow, Tree Swallow. 





Grackle, 


Black markings:—Blackbird, Crow, 
Rusty Blackbird. 

Gray markings:—Catbird, Fox Sparrow. 

Black and white markings:—Chickadee, Downy 
Woodpecker, Hairy Woodpecker, White-crowned 
Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow. 

It is almost needless to say that our study of wild 
birds’ plumage did not end with the coming of May. 


Good Suggestions for Reading Drills 
By Frances ‘Clausen 

N some “Blue Monday,” stretch a string 

across a convenient corner, for a clothesline, 

and cut out of white or colored paper ten or 


twelve articles of clothing. Print the desired drill 








is the one who wins the game. 
objects on the card while referring to it. 
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THE “I SPY” GAME CARD 
By* JOHN T. LEMOS 


| agginicis these illustrations on cardboard. Pupils take turns in looking at the card and each from 
memory tells the names of the objects he has seen. 


For educative seat work spelling lesson, allow pupils to take turns writing the names of all the 
For a number device, allow pupils to take turns holding the card and telling number stories about 


For an educative seat work device ask children to draw the objects shown in the picture. 





The child giving the longest list of objects 
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words on them and pin on the line. Ask who will 
help “take down the wash.” At the close of the 
lesson give the cut-outs to the most successful pupils, 

Tuesday—Draw a few lines to represent a stove 
top. » Cut out several irons (those with handles 
look best), print your drill words on them, and 
paste on the stove. See who can tell whether the 
irons are “hot” enough. Each child goes up and 
touches the irons lightly as the word is said. If 
the words are read correctly, the pupil is given a 
smaller iron with a word on it to take home to 
show to mother. Drill on other words. 

Wednesday—The drill words might be printed 
in a large baking dish, cut from manila wrapping 
paper. All who know what it takes to “make a 
school cake” will receive a small rolling pin cut 
from brown paper, with a word on it. 

Thursday—Mending clothes. Draw large spools 
of thread with needles in them on the board. Print 
words on them and see who knows all the kinds of 
mending threads there are. At the close of the 
lesson give spools cut from white paper to write 
numbers or sounds on. 

Friday—Sweeping. Draw a large house and 
place words inside. A little broom is needed to-day. 
For each word the child knows he gives a little 
sweep until he has the house cleaned. 

For a rainy day, try printing your words on 
raindrops drawn on the board. Allow all who 
know the words to walk up to the board under a 
real umbrella to keep them dry. On such a day 
the class is usually small, so this would not be con- 
fusing. 

For a snowy day, draw a hill and print words on 
it. Give each child a sled cut from red paper to 
slide under words as he says them. Start at top 
of hill and slide down. 

“John Brown”’—Teach song “John Brown Had 
a Little Indian.” Cut out ten Indians and after 
counting, say you are going to put the names of the 
little Indians on them. Use words to be drilled on 
for names. On another day draw an Indian village 
of several tents and print the words on them. Tell- 
ing the names of the Indian braves who live in the 
tents furnishes incentive for this game. 

“The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe”’—The 
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child is the old woman and has to tell the names of 
all her children. Draw a large shoe and place 
words inside. 

Going to the Drug Store—Cut medicine bottles 
out of cardboard to place words on. Put bottles on 
chalk rack for a store and let each child buy a bot- 
tle. (They name the words.) After all have pur- 
chased bottles, the teacher collects the “empty” 
bottles, the pupils telling her what was in them. 


A Civics Club 


By Cora Hogard Keen 
QO: of the most successful and helpful things 


in my experience as a teacher was a civics 
club which was organized in a Fourth A and 
B class. 

The school was in the suburbs of a city system, 
patronized by people of wealth whose children were 
accustomed to nurses, governesses, chauffeurs, and 
other servants. 

To the children, I was only one more servant 
added to their list. This made discipline a serious 
problem. The fact that our school system was a 
strong one did not help me, since each teacher was 
expected to fight her own battles, backed by the 
principal. 

When things seemed blackest, the idea of a club 
was suggested. For some time I gave it little 
thought, because I did not believe this grade could 
be serious enough to make it a success. After a 
thorough discussion in class, all were so enthu- 
siastic that we decided to organize. This we did, 
with a president and secretary-treasurer elected by 
secret ballot. In all procedure we strictly follow- 
ed parliamentary rules. This I found to be easy, 
as the children were from homes where there was 
a club atmosphere. 

Our organization had numerous duties. It was 
primarily to place the responsibility of behavior on 
the class. Every teacher is familiar with the differ- 
ent phases of discipline, and will realize that we 
had to cover much ground. 

We started off with rules like: 

“Do a kind deed every day.” 
“Be kind to animals.” 
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Others were added as the need arose, after free 
discussion in the club. It did one good to see the 
serious interest and listen to the original thoughts 
and suggestions that seemed to burst from the 
class. 

We had a number of committees; the names of 
the chairmen were placed on the blackboard every 
Monday morning. Their duties were to look after 
the cleanliness of the room and yard; to see that 
the behavior in room and lunch-room, and in the 
lines to and from playground and lunch-room, was 
proper; and to attend to such details of schoolroom 
decoration as arranging the flowers and keeping 
them fresh. These committees did their work faith- 
fully and well. 

Monitors kept blackboards in order, distributed 
and put away erasers and chalk. We had rather 
a large library of supplementary books; the club 
looked after these, keeping a strict account daily 
of books taken out and returned. 

Elections were held the first Monday in each 
month and were weighty occasions. Children have 
fair judgment at times, as was demonstrated in the 
choice of officers. Some surprising leaders were 
discovered. 

On these occasions the teacher was “out of it.” 
The club met at the science period once a week. 
Sometimes there were special programs worked out 
among themselves and by themselves, Those partic- 
ipating remained after school hours to practice 
their pieces and songs, 

My lying awake o’ nights was ended. By govern- 
ing themselves these children had solved the problem 
of discipline far more satisfactorily than I could 
ever have done, and it gave them an added strength 
and interest. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory result of our club 
was the fact that the parents of my pupils took an 
active interest in the workings of the club. When 
the teacher succeeds in interesting the parents to 
the extent that they are anxious to do anything they 
can to help, she has accomplished something worth 
while. 

EXpression on the part of the pupil, instead of 
SUPpression on the part of the teacher, brings 
amazing results. 








agen ag vg od) Design holds a unique place in 
art, for it is through this means that the lit- 
tle child may be taught unconsciously art appre- 
ciation in the proper blending of color, being 
limited to certain colored squares, circles or tri- 
angles, and correct alignment in following a 
given form. Above all, Parquetry Design 
arouses a “creative instinct” to plan and carry 
out a given suggestion or an original one. 

Let children plan definitely the character, ob- 
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PARQUETRY DESIGN 
By~ ANNA LIVONE TRAUTT | 


ject, animal, or plant they wish to make, choos- 
ing proper colors and parquetry pieces that will 
require the least cutting, In the beginning of 
this work light lines may be outlined similar to 
the “toothpick men” to insure a given form as a 
guide. It would be well to limit beginners to 


certain colors in the working out of an_ idea. 
Later children will be able to plan originally and 
work without any set form or direction. 

The messenger boy wears a complete blue out- 





fit with gray shoes. He carries a gray letter, has 
a yellow face and hand, and his neck is pink. 
The boy on the wheel has an orange face and 








neck. His bicycle has blue wheels, with the re- 
mainder made up of brown. For the Chinaman 
use purple for hat, trousers and wheelbarrow, 
red for jacket, orange for neck and pigtail, and 
yellow for face and hand. The soldier has an 
orange face and neck, with brown apparel and 


gun. 
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Devices for Teaching Colors and 
Numbers 


By Eleanor Dennhardt 


F children know the words for the colors and 
] numbers early in the year, it is a great help in 

silent reading work. The colors were taught to 
one first grade the first month of the school year 
by taking only a small part of the class period for 
it. 

On cards of tag board were printed the words 
blue, yellow, red, green, orange, purple and brown. 
These were fastened to the molding above the 
blackboard. Then the words were written under- 
neath the printed cards with different colored 
crayons; for example, underneath the word red, 
“red” was written with a red crayon. The chil- 
dren repeated the words as they were written on the 
board. After this the words were written again 
with white crayon, the children repeating them 
again as they were written. 

At least one seat work period each day was used 
for some work with the colors. Each child was 
furnished with an envelope containing a number of 
colored squares and circles, and told to place them 
in the same order as the colors were written on the 
board. Colored sticks were also used in the same 
way. At another time they were given circle pat- 
terns and crayons, and told to trace a ball for each 
color on the board. 

At the end of the week a strip of paper was fas- 
tened over the words written with colored crayons, 
leaving the printed cards and words written with 
white crayon. Then the children were told to place 
the colored sticks or circles and squares in the same 
order as they were written on the board. Each 
child was checked up on this work, and those who 
had failed to do it right, were required to do it over 
again. Before they did it over, the strip of paper 
was removed from the colored script, so that they 
could use it for a guide. It was only a few days 
before almost every child could place the colors 
without the colored script for a guide. 

After this the order of the printed cards and the 
words written in white crayon was changed, and the 
colored script was kept covered. The children 
placed sticks or traced circles and colored them ac- 
cording to the new arrangement. After their work 
was corrected, those making mistakes did it over 
again, using the colored script for a guide. It was 
not long before the children could place the colors 
in any order in which they were arranged without 
using the colored script. 

About this time, two minutes daily of a class 
period were used for a silent reading exercise. 
Cards of tag board, four inches square, with a two- 
inch square of colored paper mounted on them were 
prepared. Several cards of each color were made. 
These cards were passed to the children. The 
teacher held the printed cards, and as they were 
flashed, the children who had that color would stand 
or hold up their cards. Sometimes the teacher 
wrote the words on the board and the children who 
had cards of that color would place them on the 
blackboard ledge. Then the printed cards were 
flashed and some child was called on to run to the 
board and get a card of that color. 

The following directions for seat work were writ- 
ten on the board at this time: 

Make a red ball. 
Make a blue table. 
Make a yellow chair. 
Make a green house. 

The numbers were taught in the same way. Be- 
fore teaching the words for the numbers, the chil- 
dren’s number sense was tested. They were asked 
to bring the teacher five pieces of chalk, two books, 
or four pencils. It was found that almost every 
child could count to ten. Printed word cards were 
fastened to the blackboard molding and under 
these were placed the numbers cut from a large 
calendar, and under the numbers the words were 
written. For busy work the children had envelopes 
containing the numbers, the printed words, and the 
written words. These they arranged on their desks 
as they were written on the board. Sometimes they 
laid sticks or circles on their desks. The method of 
procedure was the same as in teaching the colors. 
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Primary Methods and Devices 


The numbers from one to five were taught first, and 
then from six to ten. 
The silent reading work was carried out in the 


same manner. Large numbers, cut from calendars, 
were mounted on four-inch squares of tag board. 
Several cards of each number were made. The 
same devices that had been used for the colors were 
used for the numbers. For seat work, directions 
like the following were written on the board: 
Draw two blue chairs. 
Draw one red table. 
Draw three little boys. 
Draw six big balls. 
blue, and three red. 
This work took very little of the class period 
time and it certainly was a great help for the seat- 
work periods during the remainder of the year. 


Make one yellow, two 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 


A CLOTHESPIN CARNIVAL 


They all came to the carnival of nations—the 
clothespin characters who had been part of each 
month’s sand table project. There was the little 
American girl from the September sand table rep- 
resenting Home-Life; the farmer lad who had 
carried the vegetables to the cellar which was built 
in October; the Puritan from November; the Wise 
Men from the December project; the little Lap- 
lander from the January one; the African boy from 
February; a Dutch boy and girl from March; little 





Japanese from the land of Japan which had been 
pictured on the April sand table; and Arabians 
from the desert which had been there in May. 

Moreover, these little people all had their history 
written in booklets which the children had been 
compiling all through the year, a gratifying evi- 
dence for parents of splendid work done. 


SILENT READING 


In a second grade of a Chicago suburb the chil- 
dren, after an animated preliminary interest-stimu- 
lating conversation regarding a new story they were 
to read, were asked to read the first page silently. 
When they had done so, one child was asked to tell 
in his own words what he had read. So they read 
silently by sections through the entire story, at no 
time reading aloud from their books. 

After the recitation I inquired concerning the 
method. “It is the silent reading method suggested 
in the last few chapters of Brooks’s Measurement. 
According to it the children never read aloud until 
they reach fourth grade. Our supervisor has been 
trying out the method in a few of her first grades, 
with the result that the children who read silently 
develop into much better readers than those who 
still use the usual methods.” 

“You must put extraordinary time on phonics 
and word study, then?” I suggested, and she as- 
sured me that they did. 

I never heard better second grade reading, and 
never knew children to read more for the love of the 
story. 





MARCH COLORING CARD 


Children may trace,color. mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 
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Around the Chemist’s Table 


VII—How The Chemist Studies Our Atmosphere 
By B. Clifford Hendricks, Ph.D. 


Teachers’ College, University of Nebraska 


WO of the most important naval battles of 
the recent war were fought off the coast of 
South America. “Why so far from Ger- 
many?” one is likely to ask. “Because in that re- 
gion was the world’s greatest natural supply of 
nitrates,” is the chemist’s reply. Germany was de- 
feated in the second of those two battles. ‘Where, 
then, did she get her required nitrates?” The 
answer is, “From the air.” 

When the fire chief is asked how the chemical fire 
extinguisher’s gas puts out the fire, he replies, ‘It 
keeps the air away from the flame.” If we ask a 
botanist where the plant gets the carbon which is 
found in its starch he answers, “From the air.” 
Thus our atmosphere seems to be a great reservoir 
which is drawn upon by many natural and artificial 
processes. This frequent resort to its resources 
justifies our curiosity to know more of it; to know 
what it is like and what it contains, and especially 
how the chemist goes about uncovering its secrets. 


1. What Is the Air Like? : 
(1) Does IT REQUIRE Room? 


Our demonstrator fills a wide-mouthed bottle 
with water. He allows none of the bottle’s water to 
escape as he inverts it into a pan of water. He 
makes sure that the water in the pan is as deep as 
the bottle is tall and that the bottle’s mouth rests 
upon the bottom of the pan. The free end of the 
rubber tubing attached to a bicycle pump is slipped 
under the mouth of the inverted bottle and the 
pump is slowly worked. What is going into the 
bottle? (Air.) How do you know? (We can see 
the bubbles coming up through the water.) What 
is coming out of the bottle? (Water.) Does air 
require room for itself? (Yes.) What reason can 
you give for thinking it may or may not? (The 
water goes out as the air goes in; the air seems to 
crowd the water out.) There is a saying that “two 
bodies cannot occupy the same space at the same 
time.” Is it proper to speak of a “body” of air? 
(Yes, for it and a body of water cannot occupy the 
same bottle at the same time.) How is the bottle, 
in the experiment just performed, like a diving bell? 
(In the diving bell there is no bottom, it is open, 
and the water is kept from entering by pumping 
air into it to keep the water crowded out.) 

(2) Dors Arr HAVE WEIGHT? 

If it has weight, how can we show it? First 
balance an old burned-out electric light bulb (make 
certain it is not a nitrogen-filled one) upon the 
balances by using sand. When there is perfect 
balance throw the flame of the lamp upon the glass 
of the bulb, at about its middle, by use of a blow- 
pipe. What is heard after the glass has softened? 
(An explosive noise.) Which side of the balances 
is now the heavier? (The side where the bulb is.) 
Examine the opening in the side of the bulb. (The 
glass at the opening extends inward. It looks as if 
something had pushed inward upon the glass as it 
softened.) How account for the noise? (Air rush- 
ing inward could make such a noise.) How explain 
the increase in weight? (The increase might be 
due to the weight of the air that went into the bulb 
when the opening was made.) How could demon- 
stration of the air as having weight explain the 
floating of the balloon in air? (The weight of air 
might crowd the balloon up just as the weight of 
water crowds a cork up.) 
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(3) DoEs AIR DISSOLVE IN WATER? 

Recalling the first experiment, one would answer 
“No” to this question. Our chemist, however, says, 
“Not so fast! Look just a bit more closely.” Tak- 
ing a large test tube he fills it half full of water 
and heats it slowly over the flame. ‘‘Watch the 
sides of the test tube very closely,” he cautions. 
As soon as anything appears upon the inside of the 
test tube he inserts a thermometer in its water. 
How warm is the water? (Less than 80°.) From 
this reading, would you say that the water had 
started to boil? (No, for it is not hot enough.) 
What are the bubbles upon the sides of the test 
tube? (They must be air, since the water is not hot 
enough for them to be vapor.) Where did they 
come from? (They must have come from inside the 
water—were dissolved in it. The heat has caused 
them to expand and push their way out of the in- 
terior of the water.) How can fish breathe under 
water away from the air? (They take the dissolved 
air out of the water.) Why does the water in a 
fish bowl or tank need changing from time to time? 
(The fish breathe in all the air dissolved in a given 
amount of water, and require fresh water from 
which the air has not been taken.) 

2. What Does Air Contain? 

Previous experiments have shown that air occu- 
pies space to the exclusion of other bodies, that it 
has weight just as have visible things, and that it 
dissolves, slightly, in water. We now may ask 
what some of the constituents of air are. What did 
the Germans take out of it in making their nitrates? 
What does the plant get from the air with which 
to make starch? What is in the air which the fire- 
man wishes to keep away from the blaze? 

(1) WHat DoEs THE PLANT GET FROM THE AIR? 


Into a tumbler pour some clear lime water and set 
it aside until the next day. After twenty-four hours 
our chemist suggests, “Push your pencil end down 
betow the surface of the lime water. Has any 
change occurred?” (There seems to be a scum over 
the water.) “What color is it?” (White.) “What 

















How the Chemist Takes Oxygen From Air 


The liquid in the bottle A washes the “rust” from the 
copper in the tube B 
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gas produces such an effect upon lime water?” 
(Carbon dioxide.) “Where is the white material 
almost wholly?” (At the lime water’s surface.) 
“Where then must this gas have come from?” 
(From the air above the water.) “The botanist has 
experiments that prove that this is the gas that the 
plants use in making starch. Where does the air 
get this gas?” (From burning, animal respiration, 
etc.) . 

(2) WHAT IN THE AIR HELPED THE GERMANS TO 

MAKE NITRATES DURING THE WAR? 


Moisten the inside of a test tube and then shake 
some fine iron filings about in it until they stick to 
the sides of the tube. Invert the tube in a tumbler 
of water. Before putting it aside until the next day 
notice the water level inside the tube. (Down very 
near its mouth.) Also the zolor of the iron powder. 
(Dark, almost black.) The following day attention 
is called to the water level. (Jt is now about one- 
fifth the way up the inside of the test tube.) Is 
there any change in the iron? (Its color has chang- 
ed to a reddish tinge.) Judging from the water 
level, what seems to have happened to some of the 
air in the tube? (Some of it is gone. Its place is 
occupied by water.) Turn the test tube right side 
up and try the effect of the air left in the tube upon 
a glowing splinter. (Jt puts it out.) Is this the 
same air that is in the room about us? (No, for 
the air about us would make the splinter continue 
to glow.) It seems then that the part of the air 
that makes fires burn has been taken out of this 
air. What connection may there be between the loss 
of that air and the change in the color of the iron? 
(Possibly the gas removed from the air may have 
united with the iron and so changed the color.) 
Would the gas left by the iron need to be kept away 
from the fire by the fireman? (No, because it put 
out the glowing splinter in the experiment.) The 
gas left by the iron is called nitrogen. It is the gas 
in the air that the Germans used in preparing 
nitrates during the war. From the experiment, 
what part of our atmosphere is nitrogen? (About 
four-fifths.) Is the United States trying to make 
any use of this gas of our air? (Find articles upon 
Muscle Shoals, nitrogen-filled electric lamps, etc.) 

(3) WHaT IN Our AiR Is KEPT AWAY FROM THE 

FIRE BY THE GAS OF THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER? 


Since nitrogen and carbon dioxide both put out 
fires, they, at least, are not the gases in our air 
that the fireman is interested in. The experiment 
with the air and the iron showed that the air con- 
tains another gas, about one fifth of its volume. 
This gas, which seemed to cause the iron to rust, is 
called oxygen. What other things does oxygen do? 
(It helps fires to burn, paints to dry, and animals 
to breathe.) The chemist uses various ways of 
getting oxygen out of air which he wishes to use. 
The illustration shows one of these. He bubbles the 
air through the bottle A which contains a solution 
of ammonium compounds and some pieces of me- 
tallic copper. The air has to pass not only through 
this solution but through the tube B which contains 
copper strips over which the solution in A must flow 
as the gas goes on through.’ The copper, like the 
iron, takes oxygen out of the air. The solution 
keeps the “copper rust” washed away from the cop- 
per strips so that the process may be continuous. 

(4) WHat MAKES A PITCHER oF ICE WATER 

“SwEAT’’? 

Inside a tumbler place a. mixture of ice and salt. 
Wipe the outside of the tumbler with a cloth to 
make sure it is clean and dry. .From time to time 
rub your finger over the surface of the tumbler. 
What is noticed after a time? (The surface be- 
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comes elsudcd so that your finger leaves a streak.) 
What is this? To answer, wipe the tumbler with a 
single thickness of tissue paper. (The paper be- 
comes wet. The film is water.) Where did it come 
from? (Since there are no openings through the 
glass it must have come from the air.) Judging by 
this experiment, what other ingredient does our air 
have? (Water vapor.) From what sources does 
the water vapor in our air come? (Our breath, 
drying clothes, boiling tea-kettles, steam-engines, 
surfaces of lakes, ponds, rivers, etc.) What rela- 
tion between this experiment and dew? (Just as 
the ice made the pitcher cool by taking heat from it, 
so @ plant or an object may lose its.heat to the cool 
air and become cold enough to condense vapor of the 
air into water upon its surface.) 

The “weather man” tells us that we live at the 
bottom of a great ocean of air; that we and most 
of the animals move at its bottom as we go about our 
work; that through it the butterflies, birds and air- 
planes fly, and in it the clouds and balloons float. 
Astronomers tell us that not every heavenly body 
has such an atmosphere as our earth’s. The chem- 
ists not only tell us what gases our atmosphere has 
but assure us that those other stellar bodies have 
atmospheres that are often quite different from our 
own air with its oxygen, nitrogen, carbon dioxide, 
water vapor and other less important gases. Jn 
fact one gas, helium, was first discovered not here 
on earth but in the sun’s atmosphere. 


NoTE: The materials described in this series of 
articles may be obtained from the W. M. Welch 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, or the Central 
Scientific Company, Chicago. 


Melva’s Case 
By Eliza M. Marwell 


[ is always better for the pupils in a school to 
manage their own discipline than for the teach- 
er to do it. It has been my experience that 

with a new class it takes a little longer to get set- 

tled down to this way of managing but it is the 
pleasanter way and in every respect the only sure 
and satisfactory one. A short time ago our Direc- 
tor of Vocational Guidance invited teachers to get 

together to talk on the feasibility of adopting a 

system of self-government in which the children 

would be the lawyers and judges for each other 
and even for themselves. 

I decided the next day to strike while the iron 
was hot. I had in my room Melva, a little deformed 
colored boy, fourteen years of age, in the seventh 
grade, a born comedian, one who could and did fur- 
nish half the entertainment at our school minstrel 
show. I had tried talking to Melva but failed to im- 
press him with a sense of honor sufficient to keep 
him doing the right thing when I was out of the 
room and much of the time when I was in the room. 





There was a risk in the new plan—the risk of hav- 
ing the class take sides with Melva if only for the 
fun of watching him and listening to his humorous 
remarks, 

Therefore I asked Melva to leave the room; then, 
turning to the class, I said, “You know of Melva’s 
actions. He is below in his grade work and will not 
pass unless he stops fooling and goes to work. i 
have tried to talk to him and have punished him 
but he is not convinced that there is anything better 
than acting like a clown here in this room and 
amusing you. You are the only ones who can talk 
to him. Now, what do you think about it?” 

Paul Ernstein stood and said, “I don’t want to 
say anything to Melva about his actions because he 
is my friend.” 

I said, “He is also my friend and the friend of 
all of us, and it is for that reason we want to save 
him.” 

One pupil then said, “I think we should tell his 
father.” 

Melva’s chum said, “No, that would be bad be- 
cause Melva’s father would whip him.” 

Suggestions were made to the effect that he 
should remain on trial in our room for a day at a 
time and each night at the close of school the class 
would decide upon his remaining the next day. 

Myrtle Fillmore, a tall, serious girl, suggested 
that the pupils ask Melva to come in and they would 
talk to him and tell him what they thought. So 








ESPITE information spread by 

bureaus of the federal and state 
governments and the efforts of inter- 
ested citizens and societies, the aver- 
age person is still uninformed as to 
the importance and the economic 
value of birds. By some farmers 
they are considered a nuisance be- 
cause of the few families that are 
harmful to crops. To many others, 
birds are associated only with the 
pleasure derived from their songs, 
and from the observation of their 
flights. 

Aside from these pleasurable ele- 
ments, the great mass of birds con- 
tribute two important labors helpful 
to man’s physical welfare. They aid 
in keeping down noxious weeds and 
destroy harmful insects, thus main- 
taining nature’s balance in the fields 
and woods. 

It is a difficult matter to educate 
adults in the idea of not slaughtering 
birds with guns; of not turning cats 
loose for the same purpose; of not 
destroying the covers and nests of 
birds, Such education may best be 
done in the schoolroom where the 
plastic mind of youth is open to an 
appeal that carries with it lifelong 
conviction. Here is the place not 
only to teach future men and women 
to respect bird life but to-train them 
to atiract these neighbors to farms 
and to city gardens. 

The six decorative drawings in the 
accompanying cut show one way of 
promoting these two ideas on differ- 
ent occasions. If the blackboard is 
not available, large charts would be 
equally effective and useful from 
term to term. The drawing in Fig. 6 
would be appropriate for early spring 
when the winged visitors make their 
annual appearance. The words “Wel- 
come the Birds” might be omitted, 
and the drawing used in connection 











OW THE BIRDS HELP THE FARMER: 


Helpful Blackboard Drawings—Preserving Our Bird Neighbors 


By” MORRIS GREENBERG 


Hour to attract the Wild Birds to 
ftardens- 


A bird iT the bush 


is worth twoon 





with a lesson on kindness to animals, 
—a topic needed to develop the finer 
instincts in youth. 

In districts where there is a tend- 
ency to harm birds with air rifles and 
in other ways, the writing of a com- 
position on the subject might be in- 
troduced by a drawing such as shown 
in Fig. 1. This would form a head- 
piece for the outline to be written be- 
low. 

The movement to attract birds to 
city and town districts is widespread 
and deserves all the help possible. 
Bird homes, built in school shops, are 
the needed allies in this movement. 
Figs. 2 and 5 furnish appropriate 
decorative drawings to help in the 
work. The youthful tendency to rob 
or destroy birds’ nests may be par- 
tially overcome by a device of the 
type suggested in Fig. 4. Of course, 
adequate explanation by the teacher 
is necessary to make the drawing 
bring its full message. 

Whenever possible, simple colored 
drawings should be made. White 
alone would be effective; but added 
color gives greater attraction. In 
Fig. 1 the border, bird suggestions 
and lettering may be in white, and 
the rest of the subject in light blue. 
Where, in addition to white, two 
other colors are employed, a comple- 
mentary combination will produce 
harmonious results. In Fig. 2, for 
example, the bird houses, the flowers, 
and the wording may be presented in 
pink chalk; the leaves, in light 
green; and the border and birds, in 
white. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This illustration and 
the text are taken, with permission of the 
publishers, Binney & Smith Company, and the 
author, from Mr. Greenberg's new book en- 
titled “Blackboard Drawing: One Hundred 
and Twenty Suggestions Suitable for Various 
Grades and Subjects Developed at the New 
Jersey State Summer School in Ocean City.” 
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Melva was ushered in, grinning in evident anticipa- 
tion of more fun in this new venture. 

He was somewhat confounded, therefore, when his 
classmates rose one after another and told him of 
the folly of wasting his time, of losing his promo- 
tion, and hindering the progress of others. He was 
asked if he didn’t want to do better. He said that 
he did and offered to submit to any punishment the 
class placed upon him. He started to tell how he 
had been sent from school to school and from room 
to room for misbehavior, but broke down completely 
and sobbing took his seat. 

Melva was won, and the class had done it. The 
good fellowship that reigned after that seemed al- 
ways to be traceable to Melva’s “trial.” 


“Setting-up” Exercises for Daily 
Use—VII 
By William P. Uhler, Jr. 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Irvington, N. J. 


AuTHOR’s Note: Each lesson should start with intro- 
ductory work in the form of simple marching and fac- 
The first group of exercises is the Corrective. Ex- 


ings. 
ercises of this type are never done to rhythm. They 
should be done intensively. The terminal positions 


should be held. They are always done to response com- 
mands. An example of a response command is: 


Hands on hips (pause), Place. 

Trunk bending forward (pause)........................Bend 
Stretching upward (pause) ........._...............Stretch 
Repeat ae ..Bend 
Stretch 

Bend 

Stretch 

Bend 

Stretch 

Position 





A command is given with each part of the exercise. 
Counts may be used instead of the words “bend” and 
“stretch,” but they should not be used rhythmically. 

The Motor Educational exercises may or may not be 
done to rhythm, though the use of rhythm is usually pre- 
ferable. Give special attention to correctness of form. 

The Hygienic exercises should always be done to 
rhythm. They should be executed with vigor and with- 
out the strict attention to form which is characteristic 
of the previous group. Continue the exercise until breath- 
lessness on the part of the pupils is apparent. 

Each type of exercise has its individual purpose. The 
Corrective exercise is for the purpose of correcting pos- 
tural defects; the Motor Educational is for the purpose 
of developing co-ordination; the Hygienic is for the stim- 
ulation of the respiratory and circulatory systems. Each 
exercise should be repeated a number of times, usually 
from four to eight is sufficient. Exercises involving side- 
ward movements will, in this program, be indicated in 
only one direction, the left. These movements should 
always be done on both right and left sides. The exer- 
cise may be done a number of times in one direction and 
then an equal number in the other direction. Most teach- 
ers, however, prefer to alternate, doing the exercise first 
to the left and then to the right. 














LESSON XXV 
Corrective 
Placing finger tips on sShoulders..n.ccccccccccccsssnseeee One 
With palms upward, extending arms sideward 
Two 
Position Three 
Motor Educational 
Placing hands on hips, Place. 
Raising left knee upward One-two 
Extending left leg backward..................... Three-four 
Return to first position Five-six 
Keturn to fundamental position............ Seven-eight 


[Be careful to keep the trunk erect.] 

With bending left arm forward and extending 
right arm sideward and turning head to the 
right, placing left foot sideward........... One-two 

Reversing position of the arms and turning head 














to the left Three-four 
Return to first position Five-six 
Position Seven-eight 
Hygienic 
Placing hands on hips, Place. 
Charging sideward left One 


Return to fundamental position... .T Wo 
On the first count avoid 


{Take a long charge. 
stamping of the feet.) 


Placing arms to thrust, Place. 

















Trunk bending to the left One 
Return to fundamental position.......................... Two 
Thrusting upward Three 
Return to fundamental position ...................... Four 
LESSON XXVI 
Corrective 
Placing hands back of neck, Place. 
Head turning left. One 
Head turning forward Two 
Head turning right Three 
Head turning forward Four 





[Throughout the exercise keep the chin pulled in vig- 











orously. 
Motor Educational 

With bending arms forward, heel raising........... One 
With extending arms. sideward, deep knee 
bending Two 
Return to first position Three 
Position Four 
With hands back of neck, charging left foot for- 
ward One-two 





With extending arms upward, bending trunk 
slightly forward Three-four 


[Bend the trunk only so far as to create a straight 
line from the heels to the tips of the fingers.] 











Return to first position Five-six 
Position Seven-eight 
Hygienic 


Placing hands on hips, Place. 
With a quarter turn left, charging left foot 
forward One 


{The turn to the left is made on the right heel, si- 
multaneously with the charge. The charge is in the 
tT the pupil will face after the turn has been 
made. 


Return to fundamental position oe Two 





With raising arms sideward, charging left foot 
sideward One 
With left hand on hip, touching left toe with 








right hand Two 
Return to fundamental position...................... Three 
Position Four 





LESSON XXVII 
Corrective 
Bending arms forward, Bend. 
With palms upward, flinging arms sideward 
One 
Return to fundamental position 200000 Two 


Motor Educational 
With bending arms upward, placing left foot 
forward One 
With extending arms upward, heel raising....Two 














Return to first position Three 
Position Four 
With hands on hips, cross touch position left 

One-two 





[In a cross touch position, the active foot is crossed 
in front of the stationary foot and the toe touched to 
the floor. The active knee is kept straight and the 
ankle extended. ] 


With raising arms sideward, charging sideward 














left Three-four 
Return to first position Five-six 
Position Seven-eight 
Hygienic 

With bending arms upward, jumping to stride 
One 

With extending arms upward, glancing upward 
Two 





[In glancing upward, lower the head backward and 
look upward. 
Return to first position Three 
Position Four 


Placing hands on hips, Place. 
Jumping to stride One 
Jumping feet together Two 
Jumping to front stride, left foot forward 
Three 
{In a front stride, one foot is forward and the other 
backward as if taking a long step forward. The feet 
are moved simultaneously, the left going forward 


and the right backward. e second time the exer- 
cise is done have the right foot forward and the left 
backward. | 

















Jumping feet together. Four 





LESSON XXVIII 
Corrective 
Placing hands on hips, Place. 








Lowering head backward One 
Head erect Two 
[Pull in the chin vigorously. ] 
Motor Educational 
Raising arms sideward One-two 





With right arm upward and left hand on the hip, 





charging sideward left... .Three-four 
Return to first position Five-six 
Position Seven-eight 





With bending arms forward, touch position left 
foot forward One-two 
With flinging arms sideward, raising left knee 




















upward Three-four 
Return to first position Five-six 
Position Seven-eight 

Hygienic 

With raising arms sideward, charging left foot 

forward One 
With trunk bending forward, touching floor in 

front of left foot with finger tips... Two 
Return to first position Three 
Position Four 





With hands on hips, deep knee bending.......... One 
With extending arms upward, knee stretching 








and heel raising Two 
Return to first position Three 
Position Four 





[These two exercises should not be done too quickly. 
Use plenty of vigor.] 


GAMES 


As suitable games for supplementing the formal 
exercises, the teacher may use the following, in- 
cluded in 400 Games for School, Home and Play- 
ground (F. A. Owen Publishing Co., $1.25): “Cor- 
ner Ball” (p. 215) and “Cat and Mouse” (p. 22). 


American History and Citizenship-VII 


By Mamie Thomson Johnson 
[Book Rights Reserved] 





Was the War with Mexico in Accordance with 
the American National Ideal? 


HY did we not get Texas with the Louisiana 
W Purchase? Would Mexico have been able to 

keep Texas if she had understood and 
adopted the principles of the American National 
Ideal? Why did the Americans wish to settle in 
Texas? Tell the story of the Austin colony. Why 
was Mexico unfair in uniting Texas with the state 
of Coahuila? What was her purpose in so doing? 
In what other ways did Mexico seek to annoy the 
Texans? Tell the story of the war for independ- 
ence in Texas. Was it justified? Why did Texas 
wish to be annexed to the United States? How did 
the people of the United States feel about annexa- 
tion? Why was the annexation of Texas so long 
delayed? Was the War with Mexico justified? Un- 
der what conditions was Texas finally annexed? 
What was the result of the War with Mexico? Do 
you think that this war was in accordance with the 
American National Ideal? 


The National Ideal and Territorial Expansion 


At the time of the American Revolution when 
Northerners were freeing their slaves, what stand 
was: taken by the people of the South? Was it in 
accordance with the American National Ideal? 
Show that the people of the North and of the South 
were drifting apart and were becoming more and 
more antagonistic with each turn of affairs. Show 
that since the foundation of slavery is the bondage 
of human beings it is contrary to the principle upon 
which the nation was founded. Do you think that 
people generally recognized this fact? Human 
nature is ever slow to grasp fundamental princi- 
ples in their entirety, and so we find the conception 
of human freedom gradually broadening until it 
touches upon the problem of slavery. As a “little 
leaven leavens the whole lump” so this concept, hav- 
ing been perceived by some, rapidly spread until 
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men were ready to challenge the issue at every op- 
portunity. Convinced that slavery was wrong, the 
people of the North determined to restrict it to the 
existing slave states of the South and to prevent its 
spread into new territory. Do you believe that the 
conscience of the great majority of the people of 
the North would have been so easily touched had 
the industrial conditions in that section made slaves 
profitable? With every step in the growth of the 
nation the question of adherence to Principle forces 
itself to the front. 


California and the Consequences of Annexation 


Gold—tTell the story of the discovery of gold in 
California. Why was it a great event? Show that 
this discovery was the chief factor in determining 
the early social conditions of the great West. In 
what way was it a “powerful weight in the political 
balance in which was suspended the destiny of the 
American people?” (See Elson, Side Lights on 
American History.) What was meant by “the 
balance of power” in the national legislature? Why 
was there such a bitter fight over every state that 
came into the Union during this period? Can you 
show that the Mexican War was indirectly an out- 
come of this condition? What did the people of the 
South hope to obtain with the successful termina- 
tion of this war? What grounds had they for ex- 
pecting that the territory so gained would become 
slave territory and so add to their balance of power? 
Why was the acquisition of California the most im- 
portant result of the Mexican War? Consider the 
following topics in this connection: 

The Forty-Niners. 

The Sufferings of the Emigrants. 

The Life of the Miners. 

The Need for Government in California. 

The Application of California for Statehood. 

Why the South Was so Bitterly Disappointed in 

the Constitution Drawn up at Monterey 

From A. B. Hart’s Source Book of American His- 
tory read pages 176-279: “At the Gold Mines.” 

What was the purpose of the Convention at Nash- 
ville? What was the result of the declaration by 
this assembly that any state had a right to secede 
from the Union? 

What three great men do we find in the thirty- 
first Congress? What can you tell about these men 
—Clay, Webster and Calhoun? What other able 
statesmen were present? What matters came up 
before Congress that made it a stormy one? What 
was the Compromise of 1850? Why did it fail? 
What was the Fugitive Slave Law? To whom was 
it designed to give justice? If founded upon slav- 
ery was it founded upon justice? Do you think 
Webster was justified in his attitude toward these 
matters? Read Whittier’s poem “Ichabod.” Do you 
think the poet was fair in his denunciation of Web- 
ster? What were the Personal Liberty Laws? 
Read the story Uncle Tom’s Cabin. What influence 
had this story in creating anti-slavery sentiment? 


Our National Ideal Attracts the Poor and 
Oppressed from Other Lands 


Our nation’s prosperity—Between the years 1850 
and 1860 some 20,000 miles of railroad had been con- 
structed. What influence did the development of 
new facilities for transportation have upon the 
growth of cities? Mention some cities that made 
phenomenal growths during this period. What new 
railroads were constructed? Locate them on the 
map. What effect had the construction of these 
railroads on the country through which they passed? 

What can you learn about the value of farm prod- 
ucts during this decade? How did farm property 
increase in value? What can you learn about the 
increase in the amount of corn grown during this 
period? What internal improvement grants were 
made by Congress? To whom were the military 
bounty lands given? For what purpose? 

What can you say about the increase in the pro- 
duction of coal, iron, gold, etc.? What was the con- 
dition regarding imports and exports? Show that 
the nation was in the midst of a great period of 
material prosperity. Do you think that the moral 
growth of the nation was keeping pace with the 
material? What great moral question were the peo- 











ple forced to consider at this time? Can you show 
that the life of the American National Ideal depend- 
ed upon the people’s answer to this question? 

Read the story of the potato famine in Ireland in 
1845. Why was this crop failure such a disastrous 
one? In spite of public and private charity, one 
fourth of the population perished. The following 
paragraph is taken from William Edward Forster’s 
account of the famine, given in Kendall’s Source 
Book of English History: 

“When we entered a village, our first question 
was, ‘How many deaths?’ ‘The hunger is upon us’ 
was everywhere the cry, and involuntarily we found 
ourselves regarding this hunger as we should an 
epidemic, looking upon starvation as upon a dis- 
ease. In fact, as we went along, our wonder was 
not that the people died, but that they lived; and I 
have no doubt whatever that, in any other country, 
the mortality would have been far greater; that 
many lives have been prolonged, perhaps even saved, 
by that long apprenticeship to want in which the 
Irish peasant has been trained, and by that lovely 
touching charity which prompts him to share his 
scanty meal with his starving neighbor.” 

At this time many of the people of Europe were 
becoming weary of the old order of militarism and 
autocratic government. They were restless and 
disturbed and demanding changes. One revolution 
after another upset the political state of the Con- 
tinent. Do you think that the example of the prin- 
ciple of individual freedom as carried out in the 
United States had anything to do with this? 








Our Presidents— A Memory Rhyme 
By Isabel Ambler Gilman 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mrs. Gilman writes us that this 
memory rhyme has helped hundreds of eighth grade pu- 
pils to pass their history examinations. It was included 
in the author's book of verse entitled ‘‘Echoes from the 
Grange,” published in 1906. Since then it has been 
brought up to date. 


First on the list is Washington, 


proudest name; 

John Adams next, the Federalist, from Massa- 
chusetts came; 

Three sons of old Virginia into the White 
House go— 

’Twas Jefferson, and Madison, and then came 
James Monroe, 


Massachusetts for one term sent Adams call- 
ed John Q., 

And Tennessee a Democrat, brave Jackson 
staunch and true. 

Martin Van Buren of New York, and Harri- 
son we see, 

And Tyler of Virginia, and Polk of Tennessee. 


York Millard 


Virginia’s 


Louisiana Taylor sent; New 
Fillmore; 

New Hampshire gave us Franklin 
when his term was o’er 

The Keystone state Buchanan sent. 
thunders shook the realm, 

Abe Lincoln wore a martyr’s 
Johnson took the helm. 


Then U. S. Grant of Illinois who ruled with 


sword and pen; 

And Hayes, and Garfield who was shot, two 
noble Buckeye men. 

Chester Arthur from New York, and Grover 
Cleveland came; 

Ben Harrison served just four years, then 
Cleveland ruled again, 


McKinley—shot at Buffalo—the nation plung- 
ed in grief, 

And “Teddy” Roosevelt of New York served 
seven years as chief. 

Taft of Ohio followed him. 
Wilson came— 

New Jersey’s learned Democrat; war set the 
world aflame; 


And when the tide of strife and hate its bane- 


ful course had run, ; 
The country went Republican and Warren 


Harding won. 
No duty would he shirk,—he died while on a 


western trip; 
Coolidge of Massachusetts then assumed the 


leadership. 


Pierce; 
War 


crown, and 


Then Woodrow 




















What influence did the above-mentioned factors 
in Europe have upon the increase of population in 
the United States? Where did most of the German 
and Irish immigrants settle? What would you ex- 
pect their attitude toward slavery to be? How 
much did our population increase from. 1850-60? 

Channing, in his Students’ History of the United 
States, says, “For years the United States, the 
great Republic beyond the seas, had been to them 
a star of hope in the western sky; they knew noth- 
ing of the states individually, and for them, states’ 
rights had no charm; the United States was their 
adopted home, and when the time came to show 
their devotion, they responded most heroically.” 


Was Douglas True to the American National 
Ideal? 

The Kansas-Nebraska Bill.—Show that the ques- 
tion of human slavery was a question of moral prin- 
ciple. Why had the people come to believe that this 
question was settled and that things would go on 
just as they were? Was President Pierce right in 
thinking that his administration would be an era 
of tranquillity and good feeling? 

Principle is dynamic and it cannot therefore be 
thrust conveniently into the background after it 
has once gained access to a nation’s (or an indivi- 
dual’s) consciousness. Show how this question of 
slavery again forces itself to the front through the 
personal ambitions of Stephen A. Douglas. Who 
was Douglas? What had Mr. Douglas wanted Con- 
gress to do with the “Platte country”? Locate this 
section on your map. What had Congress planned 
to do with this country? Why did Mr. Douglas not 
wish to see this become an Indian reservation? 

How was Douglas regarded by the people of the 
North? Why did he wish to win the favor of the 
people of the South? What was his Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill? Why did he expect it to win the 
South? Was this act in accord with the American 
National Ideal? Remember that although it 
seemed to incorporate the principle of self-deter- 
minination, it meant self-determination for only a 
part of the people, i. e. the white population. It 
was founded upon human slavery, which was cer- 
tainly not in harmony with the theory that “all 
men are created equal” and was therefore not in 
accord with the American National Ideal. Did 
Douglas’s ambition blind him to this fact? 

In his Division and Reunion, Woodrow Wilson 
says: “No bolder or more extraordinary measure 
had ever been proposed in Congress, and it came 
like a thief in the night, without warning or expec- 
tation, when parties were trying to sleep off the ex- 
citement of former debates about the extension of 
slavery. Southern members had never dreamed of 
demanding a measure like this, expressly repealing 
the Missouri Compromise, and opening all of the 


territories to slavery; and no one but Douglas 
would have dared to offer it to them.” 
Study the following topics and show how the 


slavery question continued to become more and 
more acute: 

The Organized Movement into Kansas—The 

Topeka Convention. Civil War in Kansas. 

Gaining of Control by the Free Settlers. 

How Did the People of the North Feel About the 

Progress of Events? 

Explain the meaning of the following lines of 
Whittier’s poem, presented to the first band of New 
Englanders who set out to help make Kansas free: 

“We cross the prairies as of old 
The Pilgrims crossed the sea, 

To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free.” 


A New Party Formed in Support of the 
National Ideal 


What was the result of the Kansas-Nebraska Act? 
How did it affect politics? Which side of the ques- 
tion was generally supported by the Democrats in 
regard to slavery? What was the purpose of the 
Know-Nothing Party? Why did it take the House 
of Representatives so long to elect their speaker 
in the December 1855 session of Congress? Show 
that the storm grew stronger and a crisis was 
approaching. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oak Park Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


March Club Letter 


DeaR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 


Seated at my window, I watched silently for the 
little feathered visitors. I knew they would come 
soon, for was not food in plenty here for them, and 
were not the shrubs they loved dotting the ground? 
Breathlessly I waited for the first guest. Soon 
he came—a chickadee. On the feeding shelf he 
perched and pecked away at the peanuts he found 
there. Then off he flew and took several wee tastes 
of the suet hanging from the branch of a tree. 
No sooner had he left than a little brown bird, with 
gray streaks over the eye and a touch of black on 
the forehead, daintily picked at some sunflower 
seeds on another portion of the feeding tray. 

All at once I saw a flash of crimson in the shrub- 
bery. I was filled with excitement, for it was—yes, 
it really was—a cardinal grosbeak. I suppose he 
had been here all winter. How gay he looked 
among the browns and greens of early spring! 
While I was watching the grosbeak to see what he 
would do next, I heard the old familiar drumming 
of my friend, the red-headed woodpecker. Every 
morning for some time I had been awakened by his 
music. “Rat-a-tat-tat,” he goes, first in one place 
on the tree and then in another. He seems to like 
the different sounds he makes. At times he tries 
for a higher note, or a more resounding noise in 
his drumming. 

There is a comradeship among the birds of win- 
ter and early spring. They feed and live in friend- 
ly relations with one another. The sparrows and 
chickadees mingle; the robins, the bluebirds, and 
the woodpeckers live in perfect harmony on the 
same lawn, or in the same farmyard. 

Are your children studying the birds these early 
spring days? How many schools have feeding 
trays? What seeds do the birds like best? Have 
the children observed the birds carefully at feeding 
time? Ask the children if they can tell of what 
use the robin, the bluebird, the woodpecker, and the 
chickadee are besides being delightful little feath- 
ered creatures which we like to have about us. 
Why do we dislike the English sparrow? Tell the 
children how the English sparrow happened to be 
brought to this country. 

About 1851, some people brought these sparrows 
in cages from England to the parks of Boston, under 
the mistaken notion that they would relieve the 
trees of an army of destructive worms. Many of 
these birds were also liberated in Central Park, 
New York City. Since that time these sparrows 
have become an established pest, driving out the 
desirable birds and making themselves a nuisance 
with their destruction of grains, the buds and blos- 
soms of fruit as well as the ripening fruit. 

Do birds have friendships with each other? Have 
the children study the birds about them and write 
some real bird stories of what they have actually 
seen. 

Several years ago just outside my bedroom win- 
dow was a very large willow tree. In a convenient 
place for me to observe, between two branches of 
the tree, two robins started building their nest. 
Every day I watched the progress of the nest build- 
ing.. Long hairs, straws, pieces of string, and gay- 
ly. colored rags were woven into the little home. 
Sometimes a bit of material brought by one bird 
caused considerable discussion between the two 
nest builders. At last the nest was finished, and 
Mrs. Robin laid her four eggs. When the baby 


robins were hatched, the real activity began in the 


small home. The tiny mouths were always open, 
and the father and mother robin traveled cease- 
lessly back and forth with food. And how the rob- 
ins grew—no worry over calories, or the right 
amount of vitamines in that household! It was a 
steady diet of long, juicy worms and appetizing 
insects. 

Speaking of what birds eat, do we realize that it 
is the birds that keep the Balance of Nature, so 
necessary in the world? Insects reproduce so rap- 
idly that were it not for the birds our vegetation 
would soon be gone and our land would be a deso- 
late waste. One little chickadee alone will con- 
sume five thousand eggs of the cankerworm moth 
in a day. A single covey of quail can clear an 
acre of potato vines of their beetles. 

Do you know the story of the sea gulls? About 
fifty years ago the settlers near Salt Lake City 
were reduced to starvation rations through the 
destruction of their freshly planted crops by 
swarms of locusts. Then came the gulls. True to 
their instinct, they gathered from the lake in thou- 
sands, and before many days had passed the lo- 
custs were no more; all had been devoured. There 
stands to-day in Salt Lake City a beautiful monu- 
ment erected in honor of the gulls. 

Not more than fifteen years ago, in Humboldt 
Valley, Nevada, there was a “plague of field mice.” 
Hundreds of acres of alfalfa were ruined, and 
$250,000 damage was done. From eight to twelve 
thousand field mice were estimated as gnawing at 
the alfalfa roots. Again the birds marshaled their 
forces. This time the hawks and the owls, two 
thousand strong, gathered in the infested regions. 
Owing to the fact that the farmers had killed great 
numbers of these birds, there was not a sufficient 
force to kill all the mice. The farmers finished the 
job, so well begun by the birds, by using poison. 
The great economic value of birds was recognized 
throughout that region. 

We should spend considerable time each year in 
learning to know our common birds. Write to the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 
Broadway, New York City, for their literature. 
The objects of this association, as given in their 
bulletin, are to arouse in a greater degree the pub- 
lic conscience on the important subject of preserv- 
ing the wild birds and the game-animals of the 
country, and to secure protection at all times for 
the valuable non-game birds. - 

Will you write me, telling of the studies you and 
your pupils have made of birds? Have you made 
many bird houses? 

Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


Club Exchange 


The sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss 
Maybelle Hanson, Clark City School, Sanborn, North 
Dakota, would like to exchange letters, views, and ma- 
terials with pupils of the same grades in Alaska, Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, or any state of the Union. 


The pupils in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades of 
the Swiss (Missouri) schools’ would like to exchange 
letters with pupils in the same grades of the Southern 
and Western states, Alaska, and foreign countries. 
Address Louis Cordes, Swiss, Missouri. 


Miss Mina A. Malcom, Jesup, Iowa, and her pupils of 
the sixth and eighth grades would like to exchange let- 
ters and sample products with teachers and pupils of 
the Southern states, Alaska, Cuba, Philippine and Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

The pupils of Harrison School, Fairmont Springs, 
Pennsylvania, would like to receive letters from pupils 
in other schools. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils of Mrs. Emil 
Kramer, Polar Graded School, Polar, Wisconsin, would 
like to exchange letters with pupils of the same grades 
in any part of the United States or any foreign country. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss Pearl 





Matson, Whitewater, Montana, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the same grades in any state of 
the Union, Alaska, Cuba, and Hawaii. 

Miss Amy E. Nichols, Lewis, Iowa, and her pupils of 
the fourth, sixth, and eighth grades would like to ex- 
change letters, views, sample products, or any other in- 
teresting materials with the teachers and pupils in any 
other state, Alaska, Canada, British Isles, and any of 
the Island Possessions. 

The fourth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of 
Miss Helen Hladky, Victor, Iowa, would like to corre- 
spond with pupils of the same grades in other states, as 
well as the outlying possessions of the United States, 

The first, fourth, sixth, and eighth grade pupils of 
Miss Cecile B. Kamnetz, Rochester, Minnesota, would 
like to correspond with pupils of the same grades in 
Southern, Eastern, or Western states; also with pupils of 
South America, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, and Europe. 
They would also like to exchange samples of class work. 

The sixth grade English class of Mrs. Minnie R. Da- 
vies, Lakeside School, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, would like 
to correspond and exchange products with pupils in the 
schools of Alaska. Mrs. Davies would like to correspond 
with teachers in the United States. 

The sixth grade pupils of the Garfield School, Council 
Grove, Kansas, would like to correspond with pupils of 
the same grade in the United States or its possessions. 
Address Meredith Cromer, Council Grove, Kansas. 

Miss Kathryn Yerkes, Port Deposit, Maryland, and her 
pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh grades wish 
to exchange letters, views and sample products with 
teachers and pupils of the same grades in any state of 
the Union, Alaska, the Philippines, Hawaiian Islands, 
and Canada. 

The teacher and pupils of Weatherly School, Parnell, 
Texas, would like to correspond with teachers and pupils 
in schools in the United States, Cuba, Porto Rico, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Alaska, and Canada. They would also 
like to exchange samples of products and curios. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Lena Platt, Parnell, Texas. 

Miss Flossie Frame, Webster, Indiana, and her pupils 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades desire to exchange 
letters, views, sample products, or any other interesting 
materials with teachers and pupils in any state of the 
Union, Alaska, Canada, and any of the Island Posses- 
sions of the United States. 

Miss Zuda Spry, Ashland, Missouri, and her pupils of 
the third, fifth, and seventh grades would like to ex- 
change letters, snapshots, and souvenirs with teachers 
and pupils of the same grades in any part‘of the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine 
Islands, Canada, and in any foreign country. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils of Miss 
Lela B. Kennedy, Dothan, Alabama, Route 4, would like 
to exchange souvenir folders or postcard views with pu- 
pils in the Western and Northern states. 


Letters 


Hidden Treasure 


The spring sunshine warmed the air and touched 
with color the bare trunks and budding boughs of 
the trees. To the south lay Mount Wellington look- 
ing rather drab and forbidding in the distance, with 
here and there long drifts of melting snow visible. 
The sky was clear and cloudless, birds warbled their 
glad refrain. The gentle south breeze, the smell of 
the warm, wet earth, and above all, that joyous, 
singing spirit within urged one to get close to 
Mother Nature. 

And so we began our tramp toward the distant 
mountain. 

Muddy roads, wet fields. dirty drifts of half- 
melted snow all lay before us; but, urged by the 
spirit of Spring, we trudged on untroubled and at 
last reached the steep and rocky slopes of the ap- 
parently barren mountain. Up we climbed, stumb- 
ling and breathless, aided by the projecting rocks 
and friendly trunks of trees, until at last we 
reached the summit. Here, under the shelter of 
the lofty pines, was a thick carpet of pine needles 
and crumbling leaves. A delightful fragrance was 
wafted by the soft spring breeze, and sniffing the 
elusive perfume we exclaimed in unison, “Trailing 
arbutus.” 
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Searching about among the dead leaves at our 
feet, great masses of the dainty waxen flowers were 
revealed to our wondering eyes. The delicate pink 
blossoms lifted their heads above the green of their 
foliage, filling the air with an indescribable sweet- 
ness. The hearts of the climbers felt something 
akin to awe and reverence at the realization that a 
thing of such marvelous loveliness, and yet so 
fragile in itself, could spring from decaying rocks 
and dead leaves. Someone quoted softly, “Roses are 
made by man, but wild flowers by God.” 

The stately pines looked down in a protecting way 
at the little fairy flowers. The passing wind mur- 
muring through the pines seemed like a_ benedic- 
tion. We departed, leaving the wild flowers in their 
native soil, but carrying with us refreshed spirits 
and a memory that will not soon fade away.— 
NELLIE A. WEEKS, New York. 


A Few Interesting Bird Books 


I suspect that most teachers are familiar with 
Reed’s Bird Guides, Chapman’s Bird Life, Blanch- 
an’s Birds Worth Knowing, and Gene Stratton- 
Porter’s Homing with the Birds. Some of the fol- 
lowing books may not be so well known but, for all 
that, they are very interesting and well worth 
reading: : 

1. The Bird Study Book, by T. Gilbert Pearson 
(Doubleday, Page and Company, Garden City, N. Y.) 
This book deals with bird study, the life, eco- 
nomic value, enemies, and protection of birds, how 
to attract them, and lastly, contains a chapter on 
the teaching of bird study. 

2. The Sport of Bird Study, by H. K. Job (The 
A. L. Burt Company, New York). This is an in- 
teresting account of how the author secured pic- 
tures of a large number of our:birds. It is written 
in a semi-story form. Ned, a young bird enthusi- 
ast, was the author’s partner in many of the thrill- 
ing adventures. 

3. Camera Studies of Wild Birds in Their Homes, 
by Chester Reed (Doubleday, Page and Company). 
This is very well illustrated with pictures of wild 
birds secured by the author. _ It is similar in many 
respects to The Sport of Bird Study, and is very 
well written and inspiring. 

4, The Bird Book, by Fannie Hardy Eckstorm 
(D. C. Heath and Company, Boston). This book 
contains stories of water birds, studies in structure 
and comparison, the problems of bird life, and sto- 
ries of some interesting land birds. 

5. Wild Bird Guests, by Ernest Harold Baynes 
(E. P. Dutton and Company, New York). This 
contains full discussions on the destruction of birds 
by disease, the elements, their natural enemies, and 
man. Full directions are given for winter feeding, 
planting for the birds, bird-house construction and 
the formation of bird clubs. 

6. Birds of Field, Forest and Park, by A. F. Gil- 
more (The Page Company, Boston). This contains 
chapters on “A Bird’s Year,” “Bird Study,” “The 
Wilderness in June,” “In the Orchard,” “Bird Odd- 
ities,” and “Bird Protection.” Besides, it gives a 
summary of our more common birds, their general 
classification, plumage, characteristics, and habits. 

7. How to Make Friends with Birds, by Niel 
Morrow Ladd (Doubleday, Page and Company). A 
pocket guide to bird-house construction, bird ene- 
mies, bird study, planting for the birds, their eco- 
nomic value, and their feeding. 

8. The Travels of Birds, by Frank M. Chapman 
(D. Appleton and Company, New York). A brief 
but very readable little book on the wonders of bird 
migration—ALVIN M. PETERSON, Wisconsin. 


Devices for Good English 


I draw an attractive chart on the blackboard 
with a space for each pupil’s name, and four spaces, 
one for each week of the month, opposite. Each 
Monday morning the pupil is given a 100 mark, 
which he keeps until he makes a mistake in Eng- 
lish, Each and every error lowers the grade one. 

Above this chart we reserve a space in which the 
“terrors” are written. We usually begin with the 
favorite “ain’t” and “have got,” adding a new 
mistake every week, 


Every month, each child’s average is found and 
recorded in a special book, and at the end of the 
term the highest average wins the prize. 

After using various methods I have decided this 
is most effective, as it calls for eternal care on the 
part of the pupil. A mistake during school or re- 
cess is sure to bring such a remark as “You said 
‘ain’t’?! You should have said ‘am not.’” Then 
away goes that pupil to lower the grade of the of- 
fender. This does away with corrections made en- 
tirely by the teacher, although, of course, she may 
correct a child if she hears an _ error.—VIRGIE 
SHULTZ, Canada. 


Silhouette Posters 

Did you ever utilize the transom for silhouette 
posters? The patterns used for the pictures should 
be large and so chosen that the silhouette will tell 
the story the poster is supposed to tell. Black pa- 
per is the best medium for the work, although in 
some posters white should be used. The number of 
objects in the poster will be determined by the size 
of the transom. The poster may be typical of the 
month or it may illustrate the special study taken 
up by the children during the month. 

The following is a list that may suggest many 
others: 

January—Eskimo life. 

February—Silhouettes of statues of Washington 
and Lincoln. 

March—Life in Holland. 

April—Ducks holding umbrellas. 

May—Japanese life. 

September—Apple tree and children picking up 
apples. 

October—Brownies and witches. 

November—Pilgrims going to church. 

December—Wise men, Bethlehem, and the Shep- 
herds. 

These posters are not only a pleasure to the 
makers, but they interest anyone who uses the 
hall. FRANCES KABELE, Iowa. 


Jack’s Newspaper 

I had in my second grade an overgrown boy 
whose one idea seemed to be that he was to create 
all the disturbance he could. He was not a normal 
boy, but he had one gift—he was a good penman. 
After five years in the first grade he had learned 
the Palmer method of penmanship; so one day I 
suggested that we have a newspaper in our room. 
Since we had no printing outfit, he was unanimous- 
ly elected to write the news as it was given to him. 
He actually grew enthusiastic over it and before 
long Jack was wrestling with such enormous words 
as auditorium, because a little six-year-old had told 
him that our newspaper must have an account of 
the story-telling hour in the auditorium. He was a 
busier and less troublesome boy.—RoxiE Martin, 
South Carolina. 


Topics for Parent-Teacher Programs 

How many teachers are looking forward eagerly 
to the first meeting of their Parent-Teacher organ- 
ization, how many are dreading it, or how many 
are indifferent, having given such an organization 
no thought whatever? Many organizations have 
been a success and I believe their success will be a 
stimulus for further success, but I am sorry to say, 
some have been an utter failure. Moreover, some 
teachers have not even attempted to form an or- 
ganization. 

The majority of teachers know that their suc- 
cess and the amount of help they are able to give 
their pupils is conditioned by the extent of their 
acquaintance with the homes of the children. 
Where is a better place to begin and increase this 
acquaintanceship than at a Parent-Teacher meet- 
ing? But some teacher asks, “How are you going 
to get acquainted, when the parents do not attend?” 
“Make them come,” I answer. Now, that does not 
mean use force, but give them something so entic- 
ing the first time that an inward force will bring 
them the next time and the next. To do this, the 
program does not have to be all entertainment; in 
fact, it should not be. Mere entertainment, poorly 


prepared, has been one of the shoals of many or- 


ganizations. Nor does the prohibiting of mere en- 
tertainment imply a program consisting of only dry 
facts. Strike a happy medium. I would suggest 
that one-third of the time of each meeting be given 
to well-prepared entertainment, one-third of the 
time to educational talks, and one-third to informal 
discussion. 

All three parts are important, but I am partic- 
ularly interested in the educational part as the “en- 
ticing something.” Presumably twenty or thirty 
minutes may be given to talks. The next thing to 
be considered is the subject. Select a subject and 
then prepare a talk (not a paper) adapted to the 
educational status of your community. Remember 
that simple language is always the most effective. 

Following are some suggestions that will be in- 
teresting in any community, given by an old or a 
new teacher: 


I. Play. 

1. Theories of play. (Parents are anxious to 
learn some of the fundamental bases of 
things.) 

2. Play spirit in work. 

a) Value 


b) Dangers. 
3. Forms of play. 
a) Ages. 
b) Value. 
After the above discussion, parents will be 
more interested in purchasing playground 
equipment. 
II. Habit. 

1. Laws. 

2. Formation period. 

3. Value. 

4. Method of formation. 

III. Tests. 
1. Need. 
2. Kinds. 
a) Mental. 
b) Achievement. 

3. Value (be conservative). 

Later on in the term the new teacher should 
be well enough acquainted with her com- 
munity to present such subjects as: 

IV. Value of a college education. 

1. To the farmer. . 

2. To the business man. 

3. To the future parents, 

4. To the state. 

V. Masterpieces in art. 

1. History of art. 

2. Life of artist. 

3. History of the picture. (A brief resume of 
the stories of some of our great pictures 
will make money more plentiful with which 
to purchase good pictures for the school- 
room.) 

VI. Magazines. 

1. Value. 

2. Dangers. (I found upon investigation that 

cheap magazines were entering some homes 
because the parents did not know of any 
better kind.) 
If the above article is an aid to some busy 
teacher or a stimulus to someone who is in- 
different, I shall feel repaid.—EUGENIA Bos- 
SONG, Indiana, 


Unity in the School 

The graduate teacher leaves her Alma Mater, 
impressed with the idea that unity and coherence 
of thought and purpose between instructor and pu- 
pils, is a condition to be sought after meticulously. 
Without this essential she believes that nothing 
worth while can be accomplished. 

The common forces which destroy unity are: a 
lack of personality, enthusiasm, tact, initiative; or 
weakness of presentation of subject matter on the 
part of the teacher; or lack of school spirit, com- 
radeship, alertness; or physical disability on the 
part of the students. 

It was once my fortune to have a high-school 
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rm Substitute Athletic Articles 


By Daniel Chase 


Supervisor of Physical Education, New York State Department 
of Education 


UCH equipment for playing games is un- 
M necessary. A rural teacher with some orig- 

inality and a knowledge of what games to 
play can give variety to the play program, as well 
as make it of additional educational value, by using 
the objects of common interest to country boys and 
girls. For instance, potatoes are used in the Potato 
Race, but small stones or blocks of wood can be 
used too. Ears of corn can be used in many ways, 
the Corn Stringing Contest being a good example of 
a game that has practical values. Stones may 
be utilized in playing Duck on the Rock, and 
bean-bags for a similar indoor game. Horseshoes 
may be substituted for Quoits, and rings made of 
rope will do for Ring Toss. Many schools utilize a 
homemade yarn ball as,a playground baseball, and 
a section of a pitchfork handle makes a good bat. 
The medicine ball has its rural substitute in the 
form of a canvas sack filled with oats or sawdust. 
Boys have been known to use an inflated pig’s 
bladder for Volley Ball and Soccer Football, al- 
though this does not always appeal to the esthetic 
sense of the teacher. The boys naturally defend 
such conduct by reminding the teacher that the 
official football of the college gridiron is commonly 
called a “pigskin.” 

A sack partly filled with corn-meal or bran and 
hung by a rope from a beam in the barn often 
serves as an acceptable punching-bag, and some 
boys known to the writer have highly developed the 
art of “hitting straight from the shoulder” by the 
use of such a crude makeshift. 

A bag filled with hay or leaves, and suspended 
over the limb of a tree, can serve as a “tackling 
dummy” for the youthful football aspirant. Hay 
or straw should be liberally sprinkled on the ground 
under such dummy, for obvious reasons, and the 
end of the rope should be held by someone who 
knows just when to let go. 

Broomsticks and pieces of rake handle are com- 
monly used as wands for more formal exercises and 
for imitation guns in drilling. 

Dumb-bells may be made from hard wood, care- 
fully whittled into shape by the boys, or “turned 
down” on the lathe in the carpenter shop. One 
teacher in a New York rural school told the writer 
of successfully using large potatoes for dumb-bells. 

Wrestling mats made from canvas or bed-ticking 
and covered with burlap may be filled with leaves, 
straw, excelsior, or sawdust, and save the boys many 
a bump on the hard floor. They will wrestle inside, 
as well as out of doors, and should be encouraged 
in it, for few exercises compare with wrestling as a 
muscle builder or as an aid in acquiring self-control. 
A discarded mattress has often been utilized, and 
“tumbling” stunts thus made possible. Such a mat 
will also do to land on when practicing the high 
jump or broad jump indoors, 

A piece of 1%” gas pipe, or a hardwood rod, put 
up in a doorway makes a good chinning bar. It 
may be fitted into slots, so as to be taken down when 
not in use. A ladder placed against a building, and 
fastened at the foot, will do for the same purpose, 
and will provide for different heights very nicely. 

Many of the best games are dependent on a bas- 
ket ball and goals. A suitable substitute for a bas- 
ket ball is hard to find. However, in an emergency 
a- punching-bag or soccer football is often used and 
a stocking ball is better than nothing. A peach 
basket or an iron hoop from a barrel, or a hoop 
made by the village blacksmith, sometimes serves as 
a goal. 

A piece of 2”x4” board twelve feet long, fastened 
so as to have the 2” side up, will give the best sort 
of balance board, called for in girls’ badge tests. 

High-jump standards can be made by driving 
nails an inch apart in 1” or 2”x4” boards. These 
can be fixed upright by driving into the ground, or, 
better, by making a base. Small holes, bored an 
inch apart, in which pegs may be inserted, are 
much more satisfactory than the nails. 
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A sandy spot should be loosened up with a rake 
and a pickax for broad jumping and for the boys 
to alight in after the high jump. The writer has 
seen many schools start and develop athletic work, 
solely as the result of digging a pit and putting 
down a take-off plank for broad jump. This plank 
should be eight inches wide and put in flush with 
the surface of the ground. Several years ago the 
best pole-vaulter in Delaware County, N. Y., could 
say that he had started his work with a bean-pole. 
This same boy became a shot-put winner after using 
a round stone for several months in place of the 
“cannon ball,” as he called it, that he had seen the 
boys use in the county track meet. 

A shower bath may be fitted up in a barn by sim- 
ply putting a rope over a beam and attaching a 
large pail to it, first pounding a number of nail- 
holes in the bottom of the pail. Place a tub of 
water beneath the beam, fill the pail from the tub, 
pull on the rope, step underneath—and enjoy your 
shower bath! 

This article will have served its purpose if it has 
caused the reader to think of ways of. adapting 
common articles to the use of country boys and 
girls in their play and recreation. 

A list of articles recommended for a fairly com- 
plete, workable outfit for a rural or village school 
system is added. Many of these cannot be made at 
home, and should be purchased from some reliable 
sporting goods dealer. A detailed description of 
how to make some of the others is given. The 
number needed will vary with the size of the school. 


NAME NUMBER SUBSTITUTES 

Bean Bags 6to12 For Beans—Corn or Oats 

Quoits 4to 8 Horseshoes 

Rubber Quoits 4to12 Rope Rings 

Playground Ball 2 Tennis Ball or Yarn Ball 

Playground Bat 2 Rake or Shovel Handle 

Volley Ball lor 2 Playground Ball, Gas Ball 

or Soccer Ball 

Rubber Hand Ball 2to12 Old Tennis Balls 

Basket Ball lor 2 Soccer Football, Volley 
, Ball, Punching Bag 

Basket Ball Goal lor 2 Peach Basket—Hoop 

Medicine Ball lor 2 Oat Bag 

Wands One foreach Broomsticks 

Dumb-bells Two foreach Iron Spokes 

Mat for Wrestling 1 Mattress—Canvas Sack 

Horizontal Bar 1 Ladder, Limb of Tree, 


Cross Beam ; 
12 ft.long “Two by Four” 
—Rail Fence 


for Chinning 
Balance Board 


. 


The “Common” Teacher 
By Vida M. Bates 


66. EACHER been up to your house yet? She 
came ’way up here to-night with Jamie. I 
was so surprised. None o’ the rest of ’em 

ever did; prob’ly they thought it was too far.” One 

of the mothers in the Deer Brook district was talk- 
ing on the telephone to her neighbor across the 
valley. 

It was the fall Miss Ecks began teaching there; 
she was the subject of conversation in many a home 
that year because she visited in all the pupils’ 
families, irrespective of distance or financal stand- 
ing 

th reply to the frequent question of the first few 
weeks of school, the mothers seemed agreed in say- 
inging, “Fine. ‘She is so common. That Miss Ecks 
can talk about canning and ’most anything. She 
says her mother puts up corn... .” 

Whether Johnnie needed a new book, or Ella lost 
her best pencil through a crack in the floor, or Tim 
broke a windowpane, Miss Ecks found it convenient 
to talk the matter over with the parents. Several 
potential troubles in school and out were cleared up 
because the teacher knew the families as well as the 
individual pupils. Perhaps that is why the period 
of her reign in Deer Brook was so prosperous and 
so pleasant, for she did enjoy the new friendships 
formed there. 

As the time went on the women began to show an 
unusual interest in the school and the schoolma’am, 
often asking the youngsters “how Miss Ecks does” 


this and that. Her word became authority on many 
subjects, not that she knew so much but because 
she showed human interest in their everyday affairs. 
For days before “school meeting,” the telephones 
were busy from dawn till bedtime, as the folks dis- 
cussed school matters with more than ordinary zeal, 
One bit of talk ran thus: “Jake says they’re 
going to put your man in as trustee to-morrow 
night. You tell. him he’s got to hire Miss Ecks 
again. We want a teacher that can keep a good 
school and yet be common. Ain’t that right?” 


What Can Be Done With Nothing in a 
Rural School—II 
By Nina Willis Walter 

T: continue the story of the isolated, one-room 


country school, it is necessary to begin all 

over again, because nothing has been told of 
the struggle to make lessons complete and interest- 
ing, without the aid of supplementary books, maps, 
reference books or pictures. And since that strugg!e 
dates from the beginning, I may as well begin with 
the third day of school, when lessons were first 
tackled in earnest. 

The two dozen books of which I spoke had been 
donated by well-meaning individuals some twenty 
years previously, and consisted of such inspiring 
works as Twenty Years Before the Mast, Rollo in 
Europe, A Trip to the Moon, The Diseases of Cut- 
tle, and Yearbook of Agriculture for 1898. The 
most dilapidated of these found their way into the 
scrap box; the others I saved to use for a few les- 
sons in book binding later on. The texts we had 
were limited in scope and some of them out of date 
in material. 

The reading classes received attention first. The 
beginners being provided for, I next turned to the 
third and fourth grade class. There were four 
children in the class, and I asked each to bring a 
storybook of his own to school. These books I 
placed on one corner of the spacious teacher’s desk, 
using a couple of painted rocks for book ends. Each 
day the child who had the best reading lesson was 
allowed to read a chapter from one of them to the 
class, and in this way we finished all four of them. 
This device gave a decided impetus to reading, and 
produced good results. I followed a similar plan 
with the fifth and sixth grades. These children took 
turns reading poems to the others, who, following 
the reading, offered constructive criticisms. We 
planned to have one poem read each day, the poems 
to be selected from any source, provided they met 
with my approval. There was an interesting con- 
test to see who could find the best poems and those 
that none of the others had heard. The children 
even enlisted the co-operation of the higher grades 
in this; and so we managed to make the reading 
class interesting for some time, as well as to pro- 
duce a better type of oral reading. Attention was 
given later to silent reading, various devices to 
train in silent reading for content being used. 

I discovered, however, that nothing could arouse 
the interest of the three boys who comprised the 
seventh and eighth grades in the reading material 
supplied them, because they had read and reread it 
all the year before. I therefore obtained a list of 
inexpensive classics and gave the boys a list of six 
titles from which to make a selection. Their unani- 
mous choice of Stories of Electricity was enlighten- 
ing, to say the least. At their suggestion, we order- 
ed another at the same time, the second choice being 
The Search for Gold. While waiting for their ar- 
rival, I obtained a copy of one of Henty’s books for 
boys, and began reading it to them at class time. 
Gradually, as they became more interested and the 
hesitancy at performing before the others wore off, 
I began asking the boys to take turns with me in 
the reading. Needless to say, they enjoyed this sort 
of reading lesson immensely, but more than that 
they enjoyed handing over their readers to the 
sixth grade to search for poems. 

With the arrival of the classics, reading class be- 
came something to look forward to. The boys be- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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POs 


some tiredt already yet. Ve dinks ve 
giffs you somedings new. Ve show 
you how eassy vork couldt pee done 
if volks vould only vork in one-doo- 
tree-four time. After ve shows you 
how it iss done, you goes home and 
tries it yourself some. See? 

In time to the left foot beat, the Dutch 
Cleanser group marches to some place 
out of sight while all others march 
in orderly line down to their seats. 

CHURN Dritt—As soon as all are 
seated, the churn girls march in step 
to cloakroom, from which they come 
out with churns, holding top of dasher 
with right hand higher, guiding churn 


Unique Dutch Drills 
By Sara Bond 


For any number of small children 


‘STAGE SETTING 

Perfectly plain, so all attention may 
be given to the children. A blackboard 
makes a good background. If decora- 
tions are desired, tulips and windmills 
might be used on sides of room. No 
curtain is used, 

COSTUMES AND PROPERTIES 

Shoes—“Wooden” shoes for all, con- 
sisting of white stocking feet colored 
in coffee. Children wear them over 
their own shoes. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| March | 
% Recitations, Songs and Plays 


with left hand, and moving it forward 
by rolling first to right, then left, 
keeping step all the while. Each girl 
stops her churn where a chalk mark 
has been made, but does not stop left 
foot beat. When all are in line, they 
churn in time to foot beat. The teach- 
er gives a signal (finger snap) when 
to return. Girls march back with 
churns as they came out, then march 
down to seats. 

SPADE Dritt—Spade boys march to 
side, get spades, form line at back of 
stage, then in time with foot beat:— 

1. Place spade from side to front. 

2. Place left foot on spade. 








Girlsk—A larger girl’s plain dress 
(dark preferred) reaching to shoe 


Hans and Gretchen 

















tops. Small white apron (a man’s 
handkerchief fastened on a band will Satie G. FirzGERALD Arr. E. A. PARKER 
do). Large square of white cloth 
a a neck. Dutch ) ae ae 2 5 = = — ear ——— 
caps of white cloth or crepe paper. 3-+—--—|-—-— 9 — — | — — | | |__| o— oS =| 

Dutch Cleanser Girls—Same as | || ae ee = re es aoa = 
peor oe oo 1. I am a lit -tle Dutch boy,My name it is Hans, 
view shades, or yardsticks. Skirts 2.1 am a lit - tle Dutch girl, AndGretch-en is my name, 

7 ‘ 3. We're lit - tle Hol-land peo - ple, Our home’s a -cross the sea, 


gathered full on cloth band, open at 
back and overlapping. a : 











Boys—Plain, - ——. hes a | — 7 — 
large neckties of any bright-colored } |\@y?- =F, 2 Sa ae oe (3=s=3==- v7 Rae 
cotton cloth. Each boy wears a large cas 7 = aoa a = Sore 


hoy’s knee trousers reaching to shoe 
tops and hanging loosely. Blue crepe 








SSS Ses 
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Cd 


paper caps with a visor in front. iy OS 
Churns—Made of cardboard rolled 5-4 z 


———— 


ES» SEES -=— $= g : 
“== 





so that bottom is larger than top. No — lar 
bottom in churns. -Top made of card- 
hoard circle larger than churn top, 


with hole for dasher in center, outside 





slashed and turned up to let top fit into 


“am ao a = 


SEEeEi i RARE EO Re Bed] Gael OR 





1 





place inside of churn top. Dashers | 


2 A en a Sane ecu weed an eae 
i) —" 





made of round sticks (broom handles 
answer the purpose nicely) with black- : 
board erasers fastened to bottom. I.... wear the queer-est look- it 
Brooms—Ordinary toy brooms. And if myclothesare out ¢ 
Chairs—Small. Remain in line on 
stage, at far side from entrance. A 


“ee 
a it 


As 2 so 
o- 


ig clothes, Just.. like a man’s; 
of style, I am not to blame. 


And in-stead of be-ing i-dle,We’re bus-y as can _ be. 















































white dustcloth on each chair. ; fa) ee , , , 
Washtubs—Made of cardboard with ———— 4 ——— a eS 
handles extending above tub. Bottom ~—1——_|§—% a (oe —e— 8 Fe 
arranged in same way as top of churn.|[/J —-#- ores = s 3 3 3 3 : 
Washboard made of corrugated card- 
board with plain cardboard across top. - - * a 
Boxes or stools on which to set tubs. I> ——— ———o——— »- 4s a 
Scrub pails and brushes—Large = a ee SS 
syrup pails with cloth in each. Veget- oT aa r be oe. 
able brushes. F - 
Milk pails—Large syrup pails. 
Garden tools—Spades, rakes, and i = 
hoes all of wood, made by the children. <a ares me em =——_ se 
Crude work no disadvantage. Handles $—--|-2- 6 a 2 eS Se SS 
need not be round. a - — — 
_After song and recitation the Dutch My trous-ers are so wide, And my shoes of wood are made; 
Cleanser group remain out of sight un- My shoes are like my broth - ers, cap I too must wear, 
til wanted. The others remain in their Our fa-thers and our moth - ers We are com-pelled to mind, 


seats when not acting. ; 
Throughout the program, the chil- 





dren taking part in each number keep 





time with a heavy step of the left foot. == 
They learn to take their places without 
calling of the numbers. No_ printed 


programs should be used. Watching 


—_— —4—— 


‘oe 


eo -&- -o- -@- 


= S=—=-= =< === — : | 
———— a oS A A oS A A 
oe ee ee s—s-lz 


ae 


we ew 


at od. 


























for what is coming next is much fun — —— OSS OOOO oe 
in this program. If the children need rr oe — ee ee Pe 

prompting, let them prompt one an- or ee 7+ = ~s 

other; the audience then enjoys the 

mistakes as well as the parts cor- 

rectly done. No less than four and 

no more than o" a a on — —a = — 

number for eac rill, excep e | as a a NN ee SV a =—- == |] 
sweeping drill, which may have more. ——-|-s——a— se — ee amen > 








-@- 
And when I _ go 
And when I go to 


THE DRILLS 


Sonc—Last stanza of “Hans and 


to drive the cows, 
tend the geese, 


I am not a -fraid. 
Moth -er says, ‘‘Take care!’’ 























Gretchen” sung by all. If desired, this But when we are good chil - dren, They are ver-y _ kind. 

can be used as an accompaniment for 

the drills, — \ —-——-~ \ ee — 
The children march on stage to the | |@,$}———|-————___.-_ g—|-e ——-——> a - H 

heavy left foot beat, Dutch Cleanser | |/& -s = = SS SS — oe»  o- ey — 





girls at back of stage. Children re- 
main on stage while boy recites. 




















REcITATION—Hello, folks! Ve are | s=——_—_1-39——_9-——_s—, 9-1 _* - oo oo 8h eS 
from Hollandt, as you see. Our vood- (Coe —— —8—e— =e ee cen ae a ee =|] 
en shoes you know wery vell. Our | (—?——-t—— fF ‘ S—l = Foote = 


vindmills and tulip flowers make you- 





3. Remove foot and turn spade over. 

4. Take short step forward. 

Repeat above unti! front of stage is 
reached, then boys march to _ back, 
move one step over and spade another 
row front. March to back and off. 


WasH Dritt—Wash girls march to 
cloakroom and bring out boxes or 
stools on which to put tubs, placing 
them on chalk marks. March back for 
tubs, carrying them by handles. Each 
tub has in it a white cloth. Keep time 
with left foot while washing to same 
time. Teacher signals when to stop. 
Return tubs. March back for boxes 
and return them to their places. 


RAKE Dritt—Rake boys march 
down one side of stage facing other 
side. In time with foot beat, rake for- 
ward (short pulls) until other side is 
reached, then backward to first side 
and off, 


Broom Dritt—Broom girls march to 
cloakroom for brooms. Then in time 
with foot beat, sweep broom from right 
to left in following figure:— 

1. Diagonally across stage 
back to front corner. 

2. Across front and around to same 
corner again, 

3. To middle front and form large 
circle which closes in and un- 
winds. 

4. Around stage in a rectangle. 

5. Diagonally across and off. 


Hoe Dritt—Hoe boys march to back 
of stage and turn sideways, facing 
farther side from entrance. Hoe a 
row down to front and back in ad- 
joining row, being sure to keep time 
with foot beat if possible. March off. 

DusTING Dritt—Dust girls march 
to chairs, each carrying one to chalk- 
marked place across front. With left 
hand on back of chair, dust chairs in 
time with foot beat. Teacher gives 
signal to stop. Girls take chairs back. 


MILKING DriILL—Milk boys, with 
pails, march halfway down side of 


from 


stage, then across middle and turn 
backs to audience, keeping an ual 
distance apart, not closer than four 


feet. When in line, all go down on left 
knee, placing pails on floor in front of 
them. With hands raised about shoul- 
der-high, milk, first right hand. then 
left, to time kept by Dutch Cleanser 
girls at side of stage, girls getting in 
step with boys as they begin marching. 
(The children at seats could clap hands 
for this time.) Soon after milking 
motion begins, one boy loses balance an 
knee, kicks pail forward, and calls out, 
“So, boss!” Milking continues. Teach- 
“ gives signal for quitting. March 
off. 

Scrus Dritt—Scrub girls march to 
cloakroom for pails and __ brushes. 
Stop at marked places and kneel for 
scrubbing. Use mop first, then brush, 
then mop wrung dry. Dutch Cleanser 
girls keep time, marching back and 
forth across back of stage while girls 
scrub. Dutch Cleanser girls bend for- 
ward and hold sticks as in the adver- 
tisement picture. Scrub girls move to 
a new spot adjoining the first one 
when Dutch Cleanser girls start across 
the second time. Teacher gives signal 
to quit. 

CLOSING DRILL FoR ALL—Boys sup- 
plied with hoes and rakes. (Handles 
may be covered with blue crepe paper). 

March on in one line. Dutch Clean- 
ser girls step out of line and form 
standing lines at sides of stage next to 
walls. Other girls form standing lines 
next to Dutch Cleanser girls. Boys 
form marching circle in middle of stage 
holding hoes (or rakes) in front, right 
hand higher, and handle of hoe point- 
| ing over right shoulder. When all boys 

are in circle, they reverse direction 
pe hoe-holding. March around once 


! 












or twice, depending on size of circle. 

2. Boys break circle at back center, 
march toward front in two lines a 
hoe’s distance apart, and stand facing. 
Fach extends end of hoe to opposite 
boy, and grasping hoes (or rakes) they 
hold arms high, making an arbor, the 
top of which is horizontal hoe handles. 
Boys hold this position. 

8. Group of Dutch Cleanser Girls, 
mingled with others in symmetrical 
order, march under arbor from back to 
front center, then up by sides of boys 
and down to front center again. 

4. Girls march around stage to back 
center. 

5. At same time as number four, 
boys let go of partner’s hoe and form 
slanting roof to arbor by joining or 
crossing hoes at high center. 

6. Girls march under arbor and diag- 
onally to back corners, then down 
sides and in lines facing each other 
march back and forth across front. 

7. As soon as girls pass under arbor, 
boys march from front center diagon- 
ally to back corners (following girls) 
and across back of stage, lines facing. 
March back and forth, holding hoes as 
in first circle position. 

8. Girls march to sides in narrow 
closed-in lines like a slender o. (0) 

9. Boys form big circle in center, 
with hoes all pointed to horizontal cen- 
ter of circle. 

10. Boys reverse and girls form 
larger circle around boys’ circle. 
March around twice, then each boy 
holds hoe with inside hand and with 
outside hand clasps hand of girl oppo- 
site. When marching out, two girls or 
two boys may go side by side. March 
around once and off, swinging clasped 
hands. Each couple, smiling, look, 
back at audience just as they leave the 


stage. 


The Gray Family’s Dreams 
Written under the Supervision of 
Christine Bandli 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: The pupils of my fourth 
grade in the Lapham School, Madison, Wis., 
had been very much interested in birds. When 
for language work it was suggested that they 
write a play, they unanimously voted to write 
one about birds. Two recitation periods were 
devoted to drawing up a plot. That having 
heen decided upon, the writing of the play be- 
gan. All the pupils suggested sentences, and 
from these sentences the best was chosen by 
the pupils, to be placed upon the board, Anyone 
in the class was free to add to or to change the 
sentence in any way that would improve it. 
Only when the pupils did not discover the mis- 
takes in the sentences or were unable to make 
the correction did the teacher give her assist- 
ance. No attempt was made to change their 
idea of the dramatic setting. If desired, how- 
ever, the second’ scene could represent the Gray 
family as seated around their evening Jamp and 
one by one falling asleep. They then act out 
their parts in the birds’ visit and awake later 
in the evening to tell their dreams and leave 
sleepily for bed. 

Though this was primarily a language lesson, 
it functioned in nature study and drawing as 
well. The pupils had to use their own initiative 
to plan the staging and costuming of the play. 
Both of these ‘were very simple. The children 
decided that the people in the play were to be 
dressed as they were in real life. For those 
who represented birds, the drawing time was to 
be used in painting the birds needed, and these 
birds were to be pinned upon the children, giv- 
ing an appearance of flocks of birds when the 
pupils came on the stage. The toads were to 
be covered with a greenish-brown cloth or 
paper. 

CHARACTERS 
Mrs. Gray 
Farmer Gray 
Their Children—Laura, 

James 
Two friends—Grace and Jack 
The Fairy of the Birds 
Four Robins 
Three Meadow Larks 
Two Owls 
Two Crows 
Two Toads 


Robert, and 


SCENE I 
(Sitting room in the Gray home.) 
Mrs. Gray — What’s 


the matter? 


S Recitatio 


You look so cross and worried this 
evening. 

FARMER GraAy— Who wouldn’t be 
cross! All day the crows, meadow 
larks, and many other birds have been 
in the field. I am sure that my crops 
will be ruined if this keeps up. 

Mrs. Gray—I’m sorry to hear this. 
You are not the only one who is trou- 
bled with thieving birds. Just look out 
of that window. Do you see those 
robins in that tree? I have been shoo- 
ing them away all day. I’m sure I'll 
have no cherries for pies or canning 
unless those thieves can be caught in 
some way. 

LAuRA—Oh, Mother, in our state the 
robins are protected by the law. Any- 
one who kills a robin is punished! 

Ropert—Father, there is no law 
against shooting crows. To-morrow let 
us shoot as many as we can. 

FARMER GRAY—That’s right. To- 
morrow we will kill some of these 
thieves. We must also make war on 
the owls and hawks, too, or Mother will 
be losing all her chicks. 

JAMES—May I go too, Father? I 
can shoot straight with my sling shot. 
To-day I killed three sparrows. 

FARMER GRAY—Yes, you may 
with us, James. 

Ropert—This afternoon when we 
boys were hoeing in the garden we saw 
several toads. I suppose they would 
harm our garden, too. We killed some 
of them. 

Mrs. Gray—Come, supper is ready. 
All have worked hard and are tired. 
We must go to bed early and be ready 
to do a good day’s work to-morrow. 


go 


ScENE II 


(Gray family asleep in chairs. The 
Fairy of the Birds comes skipping into 
the room.) Ff 

Farry—Oh, oh, I must find some 
way to save my friends the birds! 
These mortals are so foolish! They 
are planning to kill the little feathered 
people. I must teach this family that 
the birds and toads are their best 
friends. Let me think. (Pauses.) 
Oh, now I know what to do! I will 
send my little friends to visit these peo- 
ple in their dreams. Each may tell its 
own story. I think the Gray Family 
will be wiser and kinder to-morrow 
morning. 

(Fairy goes to the door and waves 
her wand. The Birds come fluttering 
in, followed by the Toads. They ar- 
range themselves around the sleeping 
group.) 

OwLs—Who-0-o0! Who- 
0-0! 

FARMER GRAY (very much frighten- 
ed)—Who are you? What do you 
want? 

Ist OwL—We are your friends and 
helpers, but you are planning to kill 
us. I am Hooty, the Owl. You said 
that owls and hawks steal chicks. I 
am sorry to say that we have some 
cousins who are guilty. You should 
not punish all of us for the wrong done 
by a few. There are seventy-three 
kinds of hawks and owls, and only six 
kinds ever injure crops or poultry... All 
the rest are your faithful watchmen. 
Our food is mostly mice, insects, and 
bugs that destroy your crops. 
2np Ow1t—If you are not careful 
you will ruin your own crops. Just lis- 
ten while I tell you what happened to 
Farmer Jones. 

“Old Farmer Jones thought hawks and 


Who-o-o! 


owls 
Were all of them pernicious fowls. 
In them he saw no earthly good, 
And so he killed them when he could. 
He never thought, or tried to see 





How hawk and mouse and honey bee 
Were all related in a way 
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To make his field of honey pay. 
He killed the birds, and then the mice 
Made of his fields a paradise; 
They ate the honey of the bees 
And starved them out by slow degrees. 
The bees decreased, which was not 

strange, 
While clover 

change. 
The farmer pondered day and night 
On why his clover crop was slight, 
And all because he did not see 
— hawks and owls could help the 

ee.” 

1st Crow—I am Blacky, the Crow. 
I have come to tell you that I am not 
as black as you have painted me. I 
admit that I do like sprouting corn. 
Why don’t you protect your corn by 
soaking your seed corn in coal tar? 
Crows don’t like the smell of coal tar. 
I also like to make a meal on nice ripe 
corn. Most of the corn eaten by us is 
waste corn that we pick up during the 
late fall and winter. Let me tell you, 
Mr. Farmer, you would have less corn 
in your crib if there were no crows. 
My brother will tell you how we help 
you. 

2ND CRow—We eat more grass- 
hoppers and May beetles, from which 
come the white grubs, than any other 
birds. You would not have good hay 
or grain crops if the crows did not 
have such good appetites. We also eat 
many spiders, cutworms, and June 
bugs. 

(One Robin pretends to shoot James 
with a sling shot) 

JAMES—Oh, don’t shoot me! 
not hurt you this afternoon. 

1st Ropin—You did kill my brothers 
this afternoon when you thought you 
were shooting sparrows. Don’t you 
know that it is cruel to shoot at birds 
with a sling shot? Often you break 
our wings and legs and then we suffer 
a long time because we can’t get food. 

Mrs. GRAY—Who are these fright- 
ful creatures? 

2ND RoBIN—We are the robins you 
foolishly drove from your cherry tree. 
We have decided to let you have your 
wish. All the robins are going to 
leave your garden, and then the insects 
will eat your fruit and vegetables. 

Mrs. Gray—Please don’t go away! 
Tell me more about the work of the 
robins. 

38RD RoBin—Don’t you pay people 
who work for you? We work for you 
every day, and you pay us by throwing 
stones at us. Every day we eat hun- 
dreds of worms, bugs and insects that 
would destroy your cherries, 


4TH RoBIN—My mother told me to 
go north to raise my family because 
the people up there would be kind to us. 
We chose your cherry tree for our 
home so that we could destroy the in- 
sects that harm your fruit. My mate 
has paid our rent by singing for 
you. Don’t you think that you are sel- 
fish not to give us some of your cherries 
when we do so much for you? 

Laura—Why have you come to visit 
me? 

_lst Lark—We know that’ you are 
kind to the birds. We have come to 
tell you how you can help us. In dry 
weather we often suffer from thirst 
because no one gives us any water. I 
wish you would tell your little friends 
to place basins filled with water on the 
lawn during the summer. If you will 
do this we will sing you our sweetest 
songs. 
2ND LARK—Will you tell your father 
that we are not his enemies? We save 
his grass by eating thousands of in- 
sects and worms every year. 
38RD _LaRK—Now listen carefully to 
what I am going to tell you about the 
value of birds. I want you to be able 


suffered through the 


I did 





to tell your father and brothers: just 
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Kind and 
wise men and women have studied the 
bird family. They have carefully not- 


what I am going to say. 


ed what the birds eat. These people 
have learned that nearly all of the 
birds are men’s helpers. If all the 
birds were killed, the insects, worms, 
beetles, and grubs would increase so 
fast that in ten years all plants ani 
trees would be destroyed. Then the 
world would no longer be a beautiful 
place and men could not live in it, 
because they would have no food. 
(Toads pretend to pull Robert out of 
bed.) 

RoBERT— Who 
creatures? 

Ist ToaD—Don’t you remember what 
you did this afternoon? You killed my 
brothers because you thought they 
were ugly and harmful. This is not 
true. We toads are guardian angels 
of the garden. We eat insects, grubs, 
slugs, beetles, worms, flies, and other 
enemies of the plants. 

2np ToapD—Toads are such great. 
eaters! Our appetites are always 
good! One toad alone eats one hun- 
dred rose beetles, fifty army worms 
and other bugs during the day. Scient- 
ists say that one toad eats five dollars’ 
worth of cutworms each year. If you 
want a good garden, young man, you 
should invite the toads to live in it. 
Good-by! 

(Fairy waves her wand and Birds 
and Toads flutter and hop out of 


room.) 
SCENE III 


(Next morning. Sitting room in the 
Gray home.) 

FARMER GRAY—I’ve 
mind about killing the birds. I had a 
wonderful dream last night. From 
this dream I have learned that God 
made the birds to be the servants of 
men and we should protect them. 

Mrs. Gray—How strange! I dream- 
ed about birds, too. 

JAMES—I dreamed that a big robin 
tried to shoot me with a sling shot! 
He showed me how cruel I have been. 

LAURA—A meadow lark asked me to 
tell my little friends to provide fresh 
drinking water for the birds. 

Rosert—I had a terrible scare in 
my dream! I thought some monstrous 
toads were trying to pull me out of 
bed. What do you suppose these toads - 
told me? They said that they were the 
guardian angels of the garden! 

(A knock is heard.) 

Mrs. Gray—Open the door, James. 

(Two neighbor children come in, the 
girl carrying a pan and the boy a bird 
house.) 

GRACE 
everybody. 

THE FAMILY—Good morning! 

JACK—Oh, boys! I have made a 
bird house. Will you help me put it 
up in a tree? 

JAMES—Yes, indeed we will! 

RoBERT—Will you show us how to 
make a bird house? 

Jack—Surely! Let’s put this house 
up, and then we’ll make one for each 
of you boys. 

GrRACcE—Laura, will you come with 
me? I am going to ask some of my 
friends to provide drinking places for 
the birds. 

LaurA—Of course, I will! That is 
just what I dreamed about last night. 

Mrs. Gray—Our dreams have re- 
minded me of a poem that I learned 
when I was a little girl,— 

“He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 

FARMER GRAY—Now run _ along, 
children, and make the birds happy. 


are you, horrible 


changed my 


AND JACK—Good-morning, 





I must go to the field and hoe corn. 
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| Filling that Period 


in the Schedule 


requires more than just “saying something” to 
the class on Dental Hygiene. To assist the busy 


teacher a project has been drawn up by Dr. 


MRSS eS cenic, 
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Jesse F. Williams of Columbia University. In 
printing this project Colgate & Company an- 
nounce their willingness to cooperate with any 
teacher who wishes to put it into effect. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is a safe denti- 
frice for teaching Dental Hygiene. It thor- 
oughly washes the teeth without injuring the 
delicate tooth enamel. A tube of Colgate’s is a 
sound investment in good teeth and good health. 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent you with- 
out charge once during a school year. You receive 
enough trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream to sup- 
ply each of your pupils. Included are reminder 
cards, dental lectures, clever jingles, charts and 
other practical material. And for your personal 
use, a dainty gift box. See coupon below. 


Truth in Advertising Imphes Honesty in 








RIGHT WAY 
Wash 


Manutacture 


TEETH THE 


ut Scratch 


\ Does 
or Scour 


This Project Teaches 
Good Teeth-Good Health) 


Project in Dental Hygiene for the Middle Grades 
by Jesse Feiring Williams, M. D. 


Associate Professor, Department of Physical Education, Teachers College of Columbia 
University, Author of ‘‘Personal Hygiene Applied” 


TEACHER’S PURPOSE—To improve the condition of the pupils’ teeth and to 
help in forming habits of caring for them properly. 


PUPILS’ PURPOSE—To possess good teeth, to form habits in caring for the 
teeth, and to be a member of a winning group. ; 


PROCEDURE—Organize the class into two equal groups. Using Colgate’s Class- 
room Helps, arrange for a competition between the two groups in caring for the’ 
teeth. The following suggestions will be helpful: 


1. Appoint or elect a captain for each group. 


2. Arrange on the blackboard a record chart for reporting daily the brushing of the teeth. 
This record should be secured for each child as regards nightly, and after-breakfast 
brushings. It may be secured by the captain and recorded on the board in the proper 
space. 

3. Post in a suitable space the “Instructions for the Home Care of the Mouth’, Have 
one child from each group demonstrate with toothbrush and paste the proper method 
of brushing the teeth. 

4. Using the model of a tooth, “Looking Inside’’, explain how decay destroys the tooth — 
and tell how infection may pass into the blood. Explain the importance of proper 
food, properly chewed, in relation to good teeth. 

‘ — the “Reminder Card’’, have the children of the two groups read and sign the 
cards. 

6. Arrange a point scoring system as follows: 

A. If a child brushes the teeth before going to bed and in the morning afcer breuk- 
fast, score 10 points. 2 

B. If a child is examined by a dentist, score 20 points. 

C. If a child has dental work done, on its completion, score 50 points. 


o 


~1 


. The record chart might be arranged as follows: 


GOOD HEALTH 
Brushings 
Th F 


GOOD TEETH 


Exam, 
M 7 Ww 


Thomas Brown 


Mary Jones 





8: Each day spend some time in having the children talk about the contest. Special 
problems will come up, necessitating that reference books be consulted, that the 
teacher help, or that experts be invited from the outside, 


9: The contest may be continued for several months. 
10: If the groups select names and slogans, the interest will be greater. 


















COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7, 199 Fulton St., New York 

ON CON OE CG iirc cabcccadecccedccddtcccveracesdaddeoneuceemeeene 
No. of pupils in my direct charge............ Reference (name of School 
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Fairies and Folk of Ireland 


By High Eighth Grade, West Riverside 
School, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Written and Produced under the Direction of 
Gertrude E. Storms, Teacher. 


NOTE: This play is based upon a book of 
the same name by William Henry Frost, used 
hy permission of Charles Scribner's Sons and 
Fdwin Collins Frost. 


SCENE I 
THE BIG POOR PEOPLE 


CHARACTERS 


Mrs. O’Brien, the mother 

Pat O’Brien, her son 

Kitty O’Brien, Pat’s wife 

Mike Hooligan, a neighbor 
Bridget Hooligan, Mike’s wife 


Time: 7 P.M., after supper. 

Place: Home of the O’Briens. 

Properties: Table, fireplace of 
beaver board, rocking chair, four 


chairs or stools, a pan of potatoes, a 
cup of water, a bowl of milk, a bench 
outside the door. 


Costumes: Men are dressed in cot- 
ton trousers, loose frock shirts or 
smocks of dark material, big heavy 
shoes. Women are dressed in full 
dark calico skirts, plain dark waists, 


white kerchiefs, white or dark aprons. | 


Hair is combed plain. 


SETTING 


Scene opens with Mrs. O’Brien 
standing by table in center front. Pat 
is sitting by table with head bowed 
on hands, and Kitty is sitting on stool 
by fireplace, right. Rocking chair is 
placed at left front of stage, and a 
chair or stool near Pat and one near 
Kitty. Mrs. O’Brien may have knit- 
ting or crochet work. 


Mrs. O'BRIEN (dishing out food for 
fairies)—Faith an’ it’s a-gittin’ late 
and me fergittin’ ter put out the fair- 
ies’ food. It’s bad luck thet’ll be a- 
comin’ fer us if they be afther a- 
passin’ an’ the loikes of meself a- 
fergittin’ thim. ’Tis hard nuf toimes 
a’ready. (Takes out food, right, sets 
it on bench, and, with knitting, takes 
seat in rocking chair.) 

Pat (getting up and taking a chair 
hy Kitty)—Kitty, it’s not well ye’re a- 
lookin’ ter-noight. Air ye falin’ any- 
ways worse thin common? 

Kitty—It’s only a bit toired I am 
wid the work I was afther doin’ all 
day. I'll be as well as iver in the 
mornin’. 

Pat—It’s a shame, thet it is, thet 
ye hev ter be a-workin’ thet way, day 
afther day, and ye not sthrong at all. 
It’s a shame thet I can’t do enough 
fer the three of us, and it’ll be worse 
a long toime afore it’s betther. (A 
knock is heard at the door, right, and 
the voice of Mike is audible off stage.) 

VoiceE—God save all here except the 
cat! 

Pat (going to door)—God save you 
kindly. (Enter Mike and Bridget 
Hooligan.) Good avenin’ to you, 
Moike. (All shake hands.) Ye’re 
lookin’ foine and hearty. And _ it’s 
loike a rose ye’re lookin’, Bridget. 
(All take seats—Pat and Mike by 
table, Kitty and Bridget by fireplace, 
Mrs. O’Brien in rocking chair.) 

BrinGeT—It’s more _ loike nettles 
then roses we’re falin’-—somethin’ wid 
prickles enyway,—wid the bother we 
hev iviry day and all day. 

Pat—Thrue fer ye, it’s hard toimes! 
We was spakin’ about thim jest the 
minit afore ye come in, but we all hev 
to bear thim. It’s not ye ought ter 
complain, as long as ye’re in good 
health. Now, here’s Kitty: I dunno 
how " 
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BrIDGET—It’s not the hard toimes 
I’m spakin’ of now, though they’re bad 
enough, goodness knows, but it’s the 
bother we hev all the toime, and we 
can’t tell how or why. Half the toime, 
the cow gives no milk, and whin she 
does, ye can make no butther wid it. 
The pig, the crather, won’t git fat; 
he ates ivirything he can rach, and 
still he looks loike a basket wid a skin 
stratched over it. The smoke iv the 
foire comes down the chimney, the 
dishes air thrown on the floor, wid no- 
body no ways near thim; and sech 
noises air goin’ on all noight long thet 
niver a wink o’ sleep kin a body git. 
What’ll we do at all, if it goes on, I 
dunno. 

MIKE (pounding table)—By all the 
books thet iver was opened and shut, 
it’s all thrue what she says, and more. 
What, wid all thet, and what wid the 
throubles thet’s on the whole kintry, if 
I only hed the money saved ter do it, 
| I’d lave it all ter-morrow, and go ter 
the States—I would so! 


Mrs. O*BriEN—Lave off all the 
things ye do thet make ye all these 
throubles, and ye’ll hev no more nade 
ter go ter the States then ithers. 


BrinceET—What things air thim thet 
we do? 

Mrs. O’BRIEN (shaking her finger) 
—Heven’t I told ye, afore this, it’s the 
Good Paple thet throuble ye? If ye 
trate thim well and niver harm thim, 
it’s loikely they’ll niver come near ye. 

MIKE (disdainfully)—It’s the fair- 
ies ye’re spakin’ of! Sure, I don’t be- 
lave in thim at all. It’s old wimin’s 
nonsinse thet yer hed’s a full of, savin’ 
yer presince, Mrs. O’Brien. There’s 
no fairies et all! Don’t talk ter me of 
thim! 

Mrs. O’BRIEN (pointing her finger 
at Mike)—Ye’d betther be more re- 
spectful iv thim, Moike. Say less 
about not belavin’ in thim, and don’t 
call thim by thet name they don’t 
loike. Call thim the “Good Paple” or 
the “Gintry.” Spake well about thim 
and trate thim well, as we do, and 
they’ll not be afther throublin’ ye. 
Maybe they’ll even help ye. Didn’t ye 
see, as ye come in, how we lift some- 
thing fer thim ter eat and drink out- 
side the door there? We’ve not much, 
but they loike fresh milk and clane 
wather, and we always give thim 
these, and they hold nothin’ but 
friendliness fer us. Look and see if 
they’ve taken what we’ve lift thim ter- 
noight. 

BripGet (looking out of the door)— 
There’s nothin’ in the dishes. 

MIKE—But how do we know it was- 
n’t the pig thet ate it, or some poor 
dog, maybe? 

Mrs. O’BRIEN—Ye don’t know, only 
as I tell ye; and ye’d betther be at- 
tinding ter thim thet knows more then 
yerself. Ye do nothin’ fer thim, ye 
don’t belave in thim, so ye do worse 
then nothin’. Didn’t I see Bridget, the 
ither avenin’, throwin’ out some 
dirthy wather, and niver so much as 
sayin’, “Take care iv the wather”? 


BripceT—And what if I did? Can’t 
I throw out wather whin I plase, wid- 
out talkin’ abouth it? 

Mrs. O’BRIEN—Ye kin if ye loike. 
But the “Good Paple” may be passin’, 
and if ye don’t warn thim, ye’ll throw 
the dirthy wather on thim and make 
thim angry. Be sure they’ll do ye 
harm. 

MIKE—It’s 
Mrs, O’Brien. 





superstitious ye are, 
I dunno what it is thet’s 


throubling us, but it’s no fairies. 
Mrs. O’BrieN—Superstitious, is it? 

And ye don’t belave in the Good Paple? 

Now tell me, Moike Hooligan, whin ye 





come in thet door jest now, and said, 
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“God save all here,” loike a dacent 
man, why did ye add, “except the cat’’? 
Tell me now (shaking her finger at 


him), what did ye mane by those 
= “except the cat’? Tell me 
that! 


MIKE (confused)—Why, sure, Mrs. 
O’Brien, sure, we’re told thet cats is 
avil spirits, so we mustn’t put bliss- 
ings on thim; and whin we say, “God 
save all here,” we add onter it, “‘except 
the cat,” so as not ter be callin’ down 
a blissing on an avil spirit. 

Mrs. O’BrrEN—Ah! It’s not the 
loikes iv ye thet’s superstitious! And 
so ye throw dirthy wather on the Good 
Paple as they’re passin’, and thin 
winder what it is thet’s throubling ye! 

MIKE—No-o-0. I dunno what it is. 
It may be avil spirits, but whativer it 
is, I’d go away and lave it, and lave 
the kintry ter-morrow, if I hed the 
money ter go ter the States. 

Mrs. O’BriEN—And go we all will! 

Pat (excitedly)—Oh, Mither, ye al- 
ways spake the truth. But where will 
we git the money? 

Mrs. O’BRIEN (as all draw up chairs 
to listen)—Childer, listen ter me. It’s 
yersilf knows, Pat, thet yer father— 
Hiven be his bed!—was always the 
careful and the savin’ man. Whin 
toimes got a little betther, we saved a 
little—-it was not much, but it was 
somethin’, Yer father lift it wid me 
afore he died, sayin’, “Kape it al- 
ways by ye till ye nade it most.” So, 
I hev always kept it, and I hev it now. 
It will take us ter the States and kape 
us until ye kin git worrk. 


(All look at one another in wonder.) 


BRIDGET (sorrowfully)—Oh! Mrs. 
O’Brien, it was always ye thet was 
the good neighbor ter us. What’ll we 
iver do at all whin ye’re gone, and 
we’re lift here alone! 

MIKE—I was thinkin’ thet same 
thing! It’ll be the sad day fer us whin 
ye go away! 

Mrs. O’BRIEN (rebukingly)—Moike 
and Bridget! How could ye iver think 
we’d do a thing loike thet! Do ye 
think we’d fergit the toime whin my 
John was dying wid the fever, and yer 
father sat and watched by him noight 
afther noight, and brought him the 
wather and the whey? And my John 
sed ter me, “As long as ye hev a bit 
ter eat or a drop ter drink or a penny 
ter buy, niver lit Tom Hooligan, or 
eny of his, want more then ye want 
yersilf. And so, Moike and Bridget, 
whin we go ter the States, ye’ll both 
go too! There’s enough iv the money 
ter take us all there. 

(There is a second of tense quiet, 
then Bridget catches up Kitty and 


dances her around the room. Mike 
and Pat follow suit, while Mrs. 
O’Brien looks on delighted. When 


out of breath, all sit down, Pat at 
right front.) 

MIKE—Do ye know, they say thet 
over in the States gold is so plentiful, 
ye kin pick it oop on the strates. 

Mrs. O’BRIEN—Faith, and. ye silly 
nonsinse, if ye could pick it oop on 
the strates, iverybody could git it, and 
what would they keer fer yers? 


Pat—Well, enyway, they do say thet 
there is sech a winderful echo over 
there thet ye kin call out the winder 
at noight whin ye go ter bed (Pat goes 
to an imaginary window at right 
front of stage, with hands encircling 
mouth), “Pat, git out, it’s toime ter 
git oop”; and in the mornin’ the echo 
will came back through the winder and 
wake ye oop. (All laugh.) 

MIKE—Be gorri, wouldn’t thet be 
foine! 


BripcGet (disdainfully)— Sure, but 
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whoiver told ye thet must hev kissed 
the Blarney Stone. 


Kitty (brightly)—Lit’s — silebrate 
wid a-song. 
BRIDGET (vising)—Yis, and_ thin 


we'll be afther goin’ ter git riddy ter 
start fer the States. 

(All stand and begin clearing stage. 
The table and chairs are moved to one 
side. Mrs. O’Brien in her rocking 
chair is placed in center of stage. 
The others, joining hands, circle 
around her and sing “The Kerry 
Dance” by J. L. Molloy. During the 
first four lines of each stanza and the 
first two lines of the chorus they 
stand, during lines 5-8 of each stanza 
and lines 8-6 of the chorus they cirele 
around with a skipping step. Other 
members of the class may be stationed 
in the wings to assist in the singing. 
The music can be had on phonograph 
records, or in song collections, among 
them W. . White's “Lake High 
School Song Book,” Scott, Foresman & 
Co., New York.) 


“THE KERRY DANCE” 


Oh, the days of the Kerry dancing, 
Oh, the ring of the piper’s tune! 

Oh, for one of those hours of gladness, 
Gone, alas! like our youth, too soon! 
When the boys began to gather 

In the glen of a summer night, 

And the Kerry piper’s tuning 

Made us long with wild delight. 


Chorus— 

Oh, to think of it, oh, to dream of it, 
Fills my heart with tears! 

Oh, the days of the Kerry dancing! 
Oh, the ring of the piper’s tune! 

Oh, for one of those hours of gladness, 
Gone, alas! like our youth, too soon! 


Was there ever a sweeter colleen 

In the dance than Eily More! 

Or a prouder lad than Thaddy 

As he boldly took the floor! 

“Lads and lasses to your places, 

Up the middle and down again”; 

And the merry-hearted laughter 

Ringing thro’ the happy glen! 
—Chorus. 


Loving voices of old companions 

Stealing out ofthe past once more, 

And the sound of the dear old music, 

Soft and sweet as in days of yore; 

When the boys began to gather 

In the glen of a summer night, 

And the Kerry piper’s tuning 

Made us long with wild delight. 
—Chorus. 


SCENE II 
THE LITTLE GOOD PEOPLE 
CHARACTERS 


King of the Fairies 

Queen of the Fairies 

Naggeneen, imp of another tribe 

First Messenger, a girl 

Second Messenger, a boy 

Fairy Subjects, boys and girls 

— Orchestra, violins and mando- 
ins 

Time: Midnight. 

Place: The Fairy Rath. 

Properties: Thrones for King and 


Queen, surrounded by green shrub- 
bery. 
Costumes: Fairies have green 


dresses and suits; green or white 
wreaths on heads for girls, and caps 
of same colors for boys; white shoes 
and stockings; white wings or butter- 
fly bows. King and Queen have gold 
crowns and wands. Naggeneen is 
dressed in black tights, cap, shoes and 
stockings. He may wear a red Eton 
jacket. 
SETTING 

Scene opens with King and Queen 

seated on thrones at center back of 
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- ELL, well—if here isn’t Milly leaving us too, 
If this keeps up, Grangeville might as well 
change its name to Rip Van Winkle-ville and 

go to sleep. Won’t be a boy or girl left in town!” 


“Why, how do you do, Doctor Putnam!” The girl pacing 
the little station platform turned to laugh, her eyes bright 
with excitement. “I’m not going for good, this time. Just 
a little visit with Rose Gordon. I'll be back in a week 
and make all the noise I can to keep you awake.” 

“Thats good. Stay with us, Milly. That city is 
swallowing up our young folks at a fearful rate. Hardly 
get them safely past the measles and chickenpox age till 
—off they go to ‘accept positions’ or find ‘careers’ for 
themselves, chasing opportunity round the corners in that 
maelstrom up there. Maybe they catch up with her—but 
I’ve noticed they always enjoy Old Home Week and 
mother’s preserves.” 

“That’s the way to talk, Doctor,” approved a quiet lady 
with Milly, “She thinks she wants to go in the fall too!” 

“Here, here!” He shook a threatening finger at Milly. 
“Why, you’re just a baby yet—nonsense, to think of leav- 
ing us. Don’t I remember, like yesterday, when you were 
born? Never saw a prouder mother than this little lady 
here’—and he patted the mother’s shoulder—“and I’ve 
seen a few.” 

Milly’s lip trembled slightly, but a stubborn little look 
came into her eyes, 

“Well, I’m not gone yet, so don’t scold me. But mother 
is sensible, you know, Doctor. She wouldn’t stand in the 
way of my success. You know, as well as I do, that 
there’s no opportunity for young people in this little town.” 


“Not so sure about that,” grunted the doctor. “Plenty of 
money here, with the rich retired farmers all moving in, 
if money’s what you’re after. A smart young person 
might find a way to take some of it from us.” 


“Granted I could—but I don’t know how—money isn’t 
all. I want city advantages and a chance to develop. 
Goodness, the train’s going—’ With a saucy wave of 
the hand for the disapproving doctor and a hug for her 
mother, she was off. 

Late that evening she was met in the big noisy station 
by an eager but tired friend. “I had to work overtime 
to-night,” said Rose, wearily. “My boss decided to get 
out some extra letters and I was ‘it.’” 


“Well, that’s not so bad,” was Milly’s hearty response. 
“It’s good training, I’m sure, and I know he picked you 
out because you could do them best.” 


“He picked me out because I was late at noon and he 
had a ‘grouch,’” shortly. 


Her First City Dinner 


Rose’s gloom abated somewhat at sight of the box of 
goodies sent by her aunt. “Let’s not go to a horrid 
restaurant for supper to-night. I’ve an electric percolator 
and we'll have a spread in my room.” 

“I thought city restaurants were so jolly—’ began 
Milly, a little disappointed. 

“Not the ones I patronize. You’ve probably been 
witnessing supper parties in the movies. They have those 
restaurants here—but it takes a fortune to eat in them. 
I go to a cafeteria, and this room and my meals take most 
of my salary, at that.” : 

Milly exclaimed politely over the “cunning” room, but 
even Rose’s home touches could not hide its dreariness. 

“You'll want to go shopping to-morrow,” planned Rose, 
over the fried chicken and cake. “Thank goodness, it’s 
Saturday and I have a whole afternoon off. What are you 
going to buy?” She said it a bit wistfully. “I’ve been 
trying to save for a suit.” 

“I’m going to get one thing, if nothing else—an honest- 
to-goodness frock. I’ve had dresses and garments and 
wearing apparel—but for once in my life I want a real, 
spiffy, exclusive-looking, Frenchified, glorified FROCK. 
I don’t care if it takes all the money I brought. I'll 
window-shop to-morrow morning. Where will I meet 
you at noon?” 

Rose looked at her dubiously from the edge of the 
bed. “A frock may be a sensible investment, but don’t 
get anything so elaborate you can’t wear it when you come 
to hunt a job.” 

“Yes, I suppose it must be sensible—even the frock-o’- 
my-fancy,” sighed Milly. “But I’ve always yearned for 
a shimmery, light-colored something with a big audacious 
drape and crystal beads.” 

Next day Rose found her guest lost to the world in 
front of a modiste’s window. 

“You have good taste,” she laughed. “Madame Marie’s 
is one of the smartest places in town. You may be able 
to get a blouse or something in there for your forty-five 
dollars.” 

“Oh, these are frocks!” gloated Milly. “Aren’t they 
lovely! But—there can’t be more than four yards of 
georgette in that orchid one embroidered in bright blue 





IF ONE ONLY KNEW 


By Eleanor Williams 





—with just that velvet baby ribbon extending from the 
shoulder. It oughtn’t to cost more than twenty dollars.” 

“And is probably priced eighty-five. You forget, my 
dear, that that embroidery is exquisite, and only an artist 
could drape that graceful flounce.” 


All afternoon they looked at frocks. “They are ex- 
quisite,” Milly announced quietly as they recuperated over 
marshmallow sundaes. “Yet so simple—did you notice 
that? If one just knew sow, one could reproduce a lot 
of those expensive things at tiny cost. A few yards of 
silk or cloth—a daring drape or rufle—a flash of color 
somewhere and—a creation!” 


She leaned earnestly forward. “Did you notice the 
bargain counters of silk goods? A dressmaker could do 
wonders with some of that brown and gold material or 
that black satin with those widths of gray. -I’ve been 
thinking all day of my old dresses too. If they could be 
renovated some way—smart new collars added and a dash 
of something at the waist—I could have real frocks for 
less than a dollar; that is, if I just knew—” 

“That’s the burden of your song—TIf I just knew,’” 
teased Rose. 

On Saturday Milly left for home. Rose helped her 
crowd packages into her bag—suddenly exclaimed, “Your 
frock! You didn’t buy it!” 

“No,’—calmly, “I got something else.” 

“Let me see it.” 

“It’s just an idea. I'll tell you later on if it works out.” 


A Vacation Surprise 


At holiday time Rose got a brief vacation. Home, of 
course. How dear was the little town with its inviting 
white cottages. How familiar looked Main Street with 
its funny stores, the hotel, the town’s brick “skyscraper,” 
three stories high, 

One window caught her eye. 
scarlet, orchid! She caught her breath. 
Grangeville!” 

Against blue velvet background, three shimmering 
things. A black lustrous lace with a brilliant red rose 
flaming at the waist . . . a gray velvet with gold 
and purple grapes massed against it, and an audacious 
drape sweeping from shoulder to hem and then 
—something familiar—an orchid frock, fragile as a petal, 
veined in bright blue embroidery, with all the demureness 
of orchid velvet baby ribbon enriching the shoulder curve, 

“Just as Madame Marie would do it. Wonder how a 
city modiste ever happened to come here.” 

As she entered, she met a lady with a little girl, the 
latter holding before her proudly a great white package, 
the contents evidently too precious to be entrusted even to 
mother. 

A gracious girl, back turned, was talking to a tiny 
white-haired woman who gestured softly in the gray-and- 
lavender she had just tried on. 

“Tt makes you all silvery and lovable,” the girl was 
saying, a little hushed thrill in her voice. “See, Grandma 


Flash of blue, gray, 
“Frocks! In 
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Rice—with your soft snowy hair—’ She turned, saw 
Rose. 

“Milly Dean—what are you doing here!” gasped Rose, 
before Milly could speak, “Whose is this dear little 
shop?” 

“Mine”—proudly, 

“Yours!” 

“T'll tell you all about it in a few minutes—it’s almost 
closing time. This is my opening week—I haven't had 
time to write to you.” The astonished visitor sank into 
a chair; watched Grandma Rice pay for the gray-and- 
lavender; watched others come in, exclaim, try on. 

“You see here the fruition of an idea,’ began Milly 
almost solemnly after the door was closed. “I hinted it 
last summer after I had read in a magazine of a girl 
who had become independent learning dressmaking at 
home through the Woman’s Institute. It set me think- 
ing. I sent for details of the course, and was even more 
impressed—determined to take a chance, I spent my 
frock money for the instruction, got some silk and velvet 
—and these are the results!” 

“You mean you made them?” 

“Every one.” 

“But Milly—these are frocks!” 

Milly laughed in sheer delight. eee 
Frenchified, glorified frocks! 1 learned it all so easily 
too. Lessons are fascinating! ‘They start with simplest 
stitches, both sewing and decorative ones, then show how 
to make house dresses, blouses, negligees, street dresses— 
and then these dear adorable frocks. Notice those grapes 
I made on that gray in the window—and the darling loops 
of ribbon on that orchid georgette? 

“The Institute even told me how to start in business, 
decorate my shop, win customers. The teachers—espe- 
cially charming Mrs Picken, the Director of Instruction 
—write such cheerful, inspiring, understanding letters— 
all the students love them as I do. ‘They make the lessons 
just slip into what spare time you have—teach you every- 
thing you want to know. The Institute has made me more 
capable in just these few months than any dressmaker 


possibly could.” 
A Modern Miracle 


“It sounds like a miracle—a fairy story,” exclaimed 
Rose. “I’m so happy for you!” 

“Everyone was interested when I got brave enough to 
think of a shop. Doctor Putnam gave me my first order. 
I made the most delightful blue coat for his little grand- 
daughter, and a golden brown canton for his wife. Now 
I’m overwhelmed with orders, in spite of the scandalous 
prices Doctor Putnam insists I charge for my work.” 

“I wish I could find something as pleasant and profit- 
able to do here,” cried Rose wistfully. “Home looks mighty 
good to-night.” 

“T have that all planned already. I knew you were 
homesick when I left you. The Institute has a splendid 
millinery course—and you were always clever with the 
needle. You study that this winter—at home evenings and 
Saturdays—then in the spring you can open a millinery 
shop right here with me.” 

“I believe I’ll try it.” 

“T’ll be up in the city soon to do my shopping—doesn’t 
that sound important? And we'll visit some of those 
restaurants this time, I promise you.” 

“Do you know what I think is the best part of it all?” 
asked Rose before they went to sleep. “Your mother’s 
face. Don’t her eyes shine?” 

“Yes,” whispered Milly, “I know.” 

What Milly did, you, too, can do. More than 180,000 
women and girls in city, town and country have proved 
that you can quickly learn at home, in spare time, through 
the Woman’s Institute, to make all your own and your 
children’s clothes and hats or prepare for success in dress- 
making or millinery as a business, 

It costs you nothing to find out what the Institute 
can do for you. Just send a letter, post card or the con- 
venient coupon below and you will receive—without 
obligation by return mail—the full story of this great 
school that has brought the happiness of having dainty, 
becoming clothes, savings almost too good to be true, 
and the joy of being independent in a successful business, 
to women and girls all over the world. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-C, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets and tell me how I can learn 
the subject marked below: 


Home Dressmaking [) Professional Dressmaking 
Millinery (J Cooking 
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stage. Subjects are standing around 
stage talking. Orchestra is playing an 
Irish air. Enter Messengers right, to 
front of throne, and kneel on left knee. 
King and Queen touch one head each 
with wands. Messengers rise and step 
to outer corners of thrones, facing 
front. Orchestra stops playing. 

First MESSENGER—Yer Majisties, 
we hev jest cum from the O’Briens, 
and they and the Hooligans is going 
ter the States! 

SECOND MESSENGER—Sure, yer Ma- 
jisties, they’re goin’ immedgit! 

KiInG (standing with Queen and 
clapping)—Will ye be still now and lis- 
ten, all of ye, ter the news thet’s 
come ter me this minit, and then will 
ye help me ter think what we're ter do 
about it at all? These two (motion- 
ing toward Messengers) hev jest bin 
ter the O’Briens and it’s all decided 
thet the O’Briens and the Hooligans is 
goin’ ter the States. And it’s sorry 
I’ll be ter see the O’Briens lavin’ the 
kintry. I don’t keer so much about the 
Hooligans. 

QUEEN—It was the O’Briens thet 
always put the bit and sup outside 
the door fer us; and what we’ll be 
doin’ widout the milk and the pertaties 
and the fresh wather, I dunno. 

Kinc— Ye naden’t be throubled 
about thet, yit it’ll be the bad day fer 
us whin they go. What fer air they 
lavin’ the kintry at all? 

First MesseNGER—If ye plase, yer 
Majisty, it’s hard toimes thet’s in it. 


SECOND MESSENGER—Yis, yer Ma- 
jisty, and it’s the bother the Hooligans 
is put to, all the toime, wid the cow 
givin’ no milk and the pig not gittin’ 
fat, and all thet. And they’re bound 
they’ll go away and stand it no longer. 

(Enter Naggeneen, left front, stand- 
ing quietly with arms folded, survey- 
ing the scene. King and Queen may 





sit down.) 

Kinc—Is thet it? (Meditating) 
Uh huh! It’s thet divil Naggeneen 
thet’s in it. I told him he could bother 


thim a little, but not too much, and 
now he’s drivin’ thim and their neigh- 
bors out of the kintry and we all hev 
ter suffer fer it. Ill take it out of 
him. (Motioning) Come here, Nag- 
geneen! What air ye doin’ down there 
by yersilf? Come up here and stand 
forninst me till I gev ye a pace of me 
moind. What hev ye bin doin’ ter the 
O’Briens and the Hooligans thet they’re 
lavin’ the kintry? 

(Naggeneen, with hands in pockets, 
saunters toward front of throne, half- 
facing both King and front of stage.) 

Kinc—Take off yer cap, ye worth- 
less vagabone, whin ye spake ter me. 

NAGGENEEN—I wasn’t spakin’ ter 
ye. It was ye thet spake ter me. Ye 
called me and here I am ter the fore, 
though I don’t belong ter yer pitiful 
little thribe, and I naden’t come whin 
ye call, if I don’t loike. 

Kinc—Oh, naden’t ye? Take off yer 
cap now or it’ll be taken off fer ye. 
(Naggeneen jerks off cap.) Now, 
what hev ye bin doin’ ter the Hooligans 
thet they’re lavin’ the kintry and per- 
suadin’ the O’Briens ter go wid thim? 

NAGGENEEN (pouting) —I’ve bin 
doin’ nothin’ but what ye sed I moight 
do. 

Kinac—Oh, heven’t ye? 
was thet? 

NAGGENEEN (defiantly)—Oh, I jest 
took all the cream and most of the 
milk from the cow; and ye, yerself, 
had a share of it, as ye know very 
well; and I put a ‘charm on their pig 
so thet it wouldn’t git fat, no matther 
how much it ’ul be atin’; and then I 


And what 


druv the smoke of their fire down the 
chimney, and I threw the dishes and 
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pans around at noight, jest so they 
wouldn’t* git lazy wid restin’ too well; 
and a few more little things loike thet. 


‘KiNG (severely)—So those things 
was all ye did, was it? And how long 
hev ye bin at it thet way? 

NAGGENEEN (spitefully)—Iver since 
thet day Mrs. Hooligan threw the 
dirthy wather on me, as I was passin’ 
the house. But I’m not the only ones 
thet’s in it. Some of yer own paple 
here hev hilped me, and good they are 
at divilment, too. 

Kinc—And that was all ye did, was 
it? And didn’t I tell ye ye could 
bother thim a little, but not too much? 
What would ye hev done if I hed told 
ye ter do what ye loiked wid them? 

NAGGENEEN (gleefully)— What 
would I hev done thin? Oh, I’d_ hev 
shown ye the real fun, thin. What 
would I hev done thin? I’d hev pinch- 
ed thim and stuck pins in thim all day 
and all noight; I’d hev put charms on 
thimselves, so thet they’d grow thinner 
then the pig; I’d hev tuk the pertaties 
out of the creel whin:they were put ter | 
drain at the door. If they hed wint 
away from hum, I’d hev made thim 
think they saw their house burning 
down, and so I’d scared thim ter 
death! What would I hev done if ye 
hed give me lave? What wouldn’t 
I hev done! 

KING (resignedly)—Well, ye’ve done 
enough as it is ter git all ev us inter 
throuble. Here they are lavin’ the 
kintry and takin’ the O’Briens wid 
thim, thet was always the good neigh- 
bors tér us; and they was sometoimes 
useful ter us in spite ev thimsilves. 
And now, I ask ye, Naggeneen, what 
are ye goin’ ter do ter git us out ev | 
this throuble ye’ve got us inter? 

NAGGENEEN (tossing his head imper- 
tinently)—I’m in no throuble mesilf 
and I dunno what I hev ter do wid any 
throuble thet ye may be in. 

Kinc—Ye’re in no throuble yersilf? | 
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Heven’t ye bin as good as livin’ on the | 
Hooligans all this toime? And now 
what air ye goin’ ter do widout thim? 

NAGGENEEN (triwmphantly)— Im 
gon’ ter do nothin’ widout thim;— 
I’m goin’ wid thim! 

KING AND QUEEN (standing)—Goin’ 
wid thim! Goin’ wid thim! ! 

NAGGENEEN (unconcernedly)—Thim 
was me words. Ye and yer silly little 
thribe kin do what ye loike; I’m goin’ 
wid thim. I’ve a notion thravellin’ 
would be gud fer me health, enyway. 

QUEEN (excitedly)—It’s glad I’d be 
if we could be rid of the Hooligans and 
Naggeneen both at once; but I dunno 
what we'll do at all widout the 
O’Briens. And I dunno what the 
O’Briens will do widout us, wid thet 
two-faced imp Naggeneen along ter 
worry thim wid his divilment. (Hesi- 
tatingly) Oughtn’t we all go along ter 
kape him from botherin’ thim? 

Kina (approvingly)—What say ye 
all, Paple? 

ALL (in unison, jumping up and 
down, clapping hands)—Foine! Foine!! 
Foine!!! We will all go ter the States. 
(Piano and Fairy Orchestra play while 

fairies dance.) 





My Dog Frisky 
By Louise Marshall Haynes 
I have the dearest little dog, 





As clever as can be; 
Before he-has his bone to eat 
He looks right up at. me 
And says “I thank you” (Bow-wow- 

wow!’’) 
Before he eats at all; 
And then he takes his bone away 
Down by the garden wall; 
I cannot let my Frisky dog 
Be more polite than I, 
—— “Thank you” 


time— 
And so I really try. 





The Moon 


R. L. Stevenson 
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Choosing a Tree 


Child with Twigs of Spruce— 

The tree I plant your homes will 
frame; 

It has wide use, and homely fame; 

On rivers blue the mossy logs 

Drift, through the sunshine and the 
fogs, 

From Northern hills to central sea; 

a“ hardy spruce my choice shal] 

e. 


Child with Spray of Cedar— 
The tree I plant will roof you in 
From mountain gales or city’s din; 
Stout, fragrant, hale, the cedar’s 
»  seent 
Is with all woodland odors blent. 


Child with Chestnuts— 
The tree I plant will give you these; 
Its blossoms lure the vagrant bees; 
In generous mood, afar it flings 
Its petals,—royal scatterlings. 


Child with Pine Cones— 
The tree I plant will bring you 
health; 
It doffs its rusty garb by stealth; 
The healing balm floats like the 


ew; 
And lo! the pine is clothed anew! 


Child with Fir Twigs— 
My tree brings fruit more marvelous 
Than traveler ever saw—to us; 
’Tis like Aladdin’s lamp once more 
Answering your wishes o’er and o’er; 
It fruits just at the Christmas time, 
When joy-bells ring and carols 
chime, 
Its boughs already breezes stir, 
“—~, whisper,—“A-coming! Ready, 
ir! 


Child with Maple Buds— 
I plant the maple; it will bring 
The nesting birds to brood and sing. 
A common tree it is, and plain, 
And yet its shade we’ll not disdain, 
Nor fail to thank it for the grace 
It lends to many a dreary place. 


Child with Elm Twigs— 
The tree I plant has graceful lines, 
And branch with swaying branch en- 
twines; 
Beneath it stood our Washington, 
And marshaled those who freedom 


won. 

We link his fame and theirs with 
thee 

Keep green, O elm, their memory! 


Child with Strip of Birch Bark or 

Something Made of It— 

My tree is Hiawatha’s still; 

It’s ae wrapper” waits our 
will; 

But I like best the unbroken lines 

That gleam so far beside the pines. 

Too often wantonly art scarred— 

I’ll leave thy garment, Birch, un- 
marred! 


Child with Apples— 

The tree I plant brings common 
gifts, 

But when in autumn-time it lifts 

Its ripened fruit, all red and gold, 

Or when we bar ‘the snow and cold, 

And shut us in with comrades rare, 

Ah! then good cheer the apples are! 

Hale apple tree—we you salute, 

For staunch are you from tip to 
root. 


Children Together Showing Baskets of 

Seeds— 

Oh, rich and free the gifts of trees! 

And to them all we have the keys. 

Brave little seeds, we bid you go 

Into the darkness cold and low. 

For coming thence, we know, you'll 
bring, . 

Each one a gracious offering. 
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"Jake Sour Dentists Advice! 








Demonstrating how 


Dr, West's Tooth 
Brush fits the back 
surfaces of the teeth 


Absent 


229% Days 
on Account : 
of Toothache 
This is the record of 1,200 


children in one school for 
one school year. 







Have you set your hoped- 
for attendance mark this 
year? 


You can only attain it if 
you see that every child 
in your room keeps a clean 
mouth, 


Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
is a development of mod- 
ern dental science. A 
small brush that reaches 
every part of every tooth. 







eee 


= 
Especially designed to z 
brush the teeth the one $ 
correct way—up Over your | < 
lower gums, down over tie 
the upper gums. is 

he 


Children “take to” Dr. 
West’s Tooth Brush be- 
cause it is small and easy 
to use. This perfect brush 
is recommended for chil- 
dren and adults by lead- 
ing dentists and health 
authorities. 


Your dealer has a supply 
at these standard prices: 


Child’s Size - 25c 
Youth’s Size - 35c 
Adult’s Size - 50c¢ 


Cleans 
INSIDE 





TOOTH BRUSH 
Patents allowed in United States, Great Britain, France 
Germany, Australia, New Zealand. Canada Numerous 
other patents pending Our rights will be fully protected 
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March 
By Marion Mitchell Walker 


M—Merrily, merrily let the wind roar 
A—At the shutters and under the door. 
R—Rouse us, Old March Wind, 
C—Calling with joy: 

H—Hurrah! for the winter is o’er! 


Pussy Willows 
By Julia Norwell McQuitty 


Pussy Willows, charming, gay, 
With your silken coats of gray, 
Tell me how you came to be 
On the branches of a tree. 


Pussy Willows, dauntless, bold, 
Do you never feel the cold? 
Why is it you choose to roam 
From a-cozy fireside home? 


Pussy Willows, balls of fur, 
Do you ever mew or purr? 
Do you frolic with delight 
In the stillness of the night? 


Pussy Willows, tell me true, 
All your secrets, what you do; 
Leave your home up in the tree, 
Come and play a while with me. 


The Piper 
By Frances Wright Turner 


Oh, the March Wind is a piper; 
He pipes through all the hollows, 
And every living thing that hears 
Awakes, and follows, follows. 


He plays among the tree-tops 
And whistles down the valleys; 
He turns the corners on the streets, 
His weird notes fill the alleys. 


He pipes among the blue hills, 
Along the purple ridges, 

And all the little brooks awake 
And sing beneath their bridges. 


Then out across the meadows 
This wild, glad piping fellow 

Calls to the daffodil, and bids 
Her don her brightest yellow. 


He tunes his pipe to wake the spring; 
It echoes far and near, 

And when the last, clear note is gone, 
Lo, Mistress April’s here. 


Willow Whistles 
By Pauline More Wetzel 


When spring is in the air, 
My mother walks with me 
Across the lower fields 

To our big willow tree. 

We find a slender branch— 
It must not be too thick— 
Then with my new jackknife 
She whittles at a stick. 


She rolls and taps the bark, 
And slips it off the wood. 
Then cuts a little notch. 

“T think that’s pretty good,” 
She says, and hands to me; 
“Will you try that, my dear?” 
And when I blow, it sounds 
A note so sweet and clear— 
Not like the penny whistles— 
Those made of wood or tin. 
My mother says mine has 

The Joy of Springtime in. 


Mother Goose Land 


By E. M. Brainerd 
(Tune: “Love Nest’’) 


Just a story of Mother Goose Land, 

Jolly people in Mother Goose Land, 

And they bring their funny, fairy, lit- 
tle toys 

Just to play with all the merry girls 


and boys: 
How we love each Mother Goose 
Rhyme, 
And we have the jolliest time 
Playing with that happy, mischief- 


loving band, 
Story people from Mother Goose Land! 





Much Better 
than a Bank Book 
in time of Need 


HOUSANDS of teachers every year, in time of Accident, Sickness or 
Quarantine, find that the privilege of participating in T. C, U. 
Benefits is far better than a bank account. T. C. U. Benefits are more 
elastic, more certain and more soothing than the spending of your own 
funds—even though they have been accumulated and held for such a 
contingency. 


All These Benefits 
Are Yours 
—If You Wish Them 


PAYS $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by accident or confining sickness. 
PAYS $11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and your salary has stopped. 


PAYS $25.00 a Month for illness that does not confine you to the house but keeps you 
from your work, 


PAYS 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when you are confined in an 
established hospital. 


PAYS $333.00 to $1500 for major accidents or for accidental loss of life. 


PAYS Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained through railway, streetcar, or 
steamboat wreck. 


PAYS Operation benefits in addition to other benefits if your policy has been maintained 
in force for one year. 

a Gh Uz protection is exclusively for teachers and is low in cost. It is yours if you 

want it, but it can do nothing for you--when the time of need does come—unless you 

accept now. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail you full particulars of how we 


protect teachers. Please do it today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
746 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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CAUTION— 
Regarding Pay- 
ments 
Pay no money to 
strangers without 
asking to see the 
“Written Author- 
ity”? which we is- 
sue to each person 
entitled to receive 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 746 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska: 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


money on behalf of Name 
the T.C. U. Make 

all checks payable 

to the Teachers Address 


Casualty Under- 


writers. (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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This is Arbor Day 
Tune: “Lightly Row” 

Arbor Day, Arbor Day, 
See, the fields are fresh and green; 
All is bright, cheerful sight, 

After winter’s night. 
Birds are flying in the air, 
All we see is fresh and fair; 
Bowers green now are seen, 

Flowers peep between. 


March 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 
When March comes blowing briskly in, 
With winds that roar in boisterous din, 
He says to the snow, 
“Now marching you go, 
For long enough here you’ve been!” 


He hails the sun with merry shout, | 
“Come, send your sunbeams marching 
out! 
The ice and the cold 
Are getting too bold! 
It’s time they were put to rout!” 


The Wind’s Playmate 
By Eula G. Lincoln 
The wind blows low, the wind blows 
high, 
It blows the birds about the sky, 
It waves the tree-tops to and fro, 
And makes the windmill go and go. 


It brings the clouds that make the rain, 
Then blows them far away again; 

It turns the weather-cock about, 

And makes the gate swing in and out. 


It bends the flowers and stirs the grass, 
And pushes ’gainst the window glass,— 
I saw it take Ned Bailey’s kite 

And send it sailing out of sight. 


And when the wind is blowing free, 
I like to climb the maple tree; 

I feel just like a pirate bold 

When to the boughs I have to hold. 


I make believe it is a ship 

Upon a treasure-seeking trip, 

And that I’m clinging to the mast 
As o’er the waves we go so fast. 


“Lige”’ Green 
By Edith Farber Guise 
Folks all said that old Lige Green 
Wuz jest so wuthless an’ lazy an’ mean 
That never once, be it early er late, 
Had he ever earned the bread he ate— 
Still, he planted that tree. 
Yes, it’s full twenty year old—er 
more— 
A right beautiful tree it is, fer sure. 
It stands right close to the smithy gate. 
Where Lige used to loaf, the old in- 
grate, 
When he planted that tree. 
A hard maple stripling, fresh and 
sweet, 
Fell off a load at Lige’s feet. 
He ’lowed there wuz no one else about, 
So he’d go an’ plant that nice young 
sprout,— 
Mebbe some day it’d be a tree. 


Lige set it in with consid’able care, 

Then dropped to his seat and left it 
there. 

He said to the blacksmith, old Mike 


ee, 
“Who knows but some feller ez tired ez 


me, 
Er the Presydent will rest ’neath 
that tree?” 


He couldn’t ’a’ been so awful mean— 
This poor, willy-nilly, old Lige Green. 
He must ’a’ had one noble thought— 
One longing to do the things he ought— 
*Cause he planted that tree, 
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Who Owns the Apple Tree? 


The robin thinks the apple tree 
Is all for him, for him, 

As he tucks his head beneath his wing 
Upon a leafy limb. 


The maiden thinks the apple tree 
Is all for her, for her, 

As she decks with twigs of rosy bloom 
Her gown of gossamer. 


The farmer thinks the apple tree 
Is his from top to root 

As he nails the barrel-head above 
The red and yellow fruit. ~ 


Wind, rain and sunshine freely flow 
From dewy spring till fall— 

Please pass the apples, Ralph—and so 
The tree is for us all. 


Arbor Day Anthem 


Tune: “America” 
Joy for the sturdy trees, 
Fanned by each fragrant breeze, 
Lovely they stand; 
The song birds o’er them trill, 
They shade each tinkling rill, 
They crowd each swelling hill, 
Lowly or grand. 


Plant them by stream and way, 
Plant where the children play 
And toilers rest; 
In every verdant vale, 
On every sunny swale, 
Whether to grow or fail— 
God knoweth best. 


God will his blessing send— 
All things on him depend; 
His loving care 
Clings to each leaf and flower - 
Like ivy to its tower; 
His presence and His ‘power 
Are everywhere, 


The Bird School 
By E. A. Stewart 


First pupil— 
The sparrows in the primary class 
sat down beneath the trees, 
Their little faces were upturned to 
listen to the breeze. 


Second pupil— 
The wind stooped low to tell them 
the big earth’s history; 
A bee was their bright teacher in 
field geography. 


Third pupil— 
A butterfly taught numbers; a lily 
showed them grace; 
A shower gave them tests in health 
and washed each birdie’s face. 


Fourth pupil— 
So apt the little pupils! 
son they learned best 
Was cheerfulness—a _ robin, 
lectured from his nest! 


But the les- 
good, 





Recitations, Songs and Plays 


The Housekeeper 
By Mary Charlotte Billings 


Here comes March, a-cleaning house 
Early in the spring. 

With windy broom’ she sweeps the 

world, 

Lest wintry snowdrifts cling. 

She melts the ice and scrubs the fields— 
Then dries them in the sun— 

And she must polish up the hills, 
Before her work is done. 


March shakes the rivers into life 


And puts them through their paces.: 


She wakes the sleepy little brooks, 
And makes them wash their faces. 

On sunny days hér wash is seen, 
Fluttering from the sky— 

Fleecy clouds as white as wool, 
Hanging out to dry. 


When the world, all spick and span, 
Is shining, clean and sweet, 

Busy March hears on the hills 
April’s flowery feet. 

Then March takes her apron off, 
Checkered white and blue, 

And spreads it down, a lovely field 
Of violets, for you. 


Forest Trees 
By M. D. Tolman 


There is a kinship ’mong the trees 
That in the forest grow— 
A deferential courtesy 
They to each other show; 
Such grace. of manners, so polite, 
Such stately, high-born ways— 
It minds one of the etiquette 
Of old Colonial days. 


Sometimes they join in solemn chant, 
In measures mild and sweet; 
oe og they pour forth strains of 


with melody . replete, 
Sometimes, with branch outstretched 
to branch 
All gentle and sedate, 
They dance a graceful minuet, 
All in a forest fete. 


Oh, endless are the wildwood joys! 
Oh, measureless the grace 
Of branch and _ blossom, 
bough, 
That winsome interlace! 
Great Nature yields no goodlier joy 
On all her lands and seas, 
No goodlier rest for weary brain 
Than commune with the trees. 


leaf and 


They bring us tidings of the skies 
As upward still they grow; 
The lofty wisdom of the heavens 
In silent speech they show. 
Endowed with beauty, grace, 
strength, 
And rich in fruitfulness, 
God made them almoners of earth— 
The whole, wide world to bless. 


and 











day. 
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Pieces and Plays for Special Days 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


OU will find this collection (192 pages) most useful in preparing for Spring 
programs—Arbor Day, Bird Day, Easter, May Day, Mothers’ Day and Peace 
Day. Besides—looking ahead to 1925—material is included for observance of sev- 
eral other special occasions—New Year’s, Valentine’s Day, and Longfellow’s Birth- 
If you are not familiar with Pieces and Plays for Special Days we are sure 
you will ‘be glad to know about so helpful a book. The price is 35 cents. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Arbor Day Riddle 


By George Macdonald 

I have only one foot, but thousands 
of toes; 

My one foot stands, but never goes. 

I nae many arms, and they’re mighty 
all: 

And ‘hundreds of fingers, large and 
small. 

From the ends of. my fingers my 
beauty grows. 


I breathe with my hair, and I drink 


with my toes. 
I grow bigger and bigger about the 
waist, 


| And yet I am always very tight laced. 
| None e’er saw me eat—I’ve no mouth 


to bite; 

Yet I eat all day in the full sunlight. 

In summer with song I shake and 
quiver, 

But in winter I fast and groan and 
shiver. 


The Oak 
By H. F. Chorley 


A song to the oak, 
The brave old oak, 
Who hath ruled in the greenwood long; 
Here’s health and renown 
To his broad, green crown 
And his fifty arms so strong! 


There’s fear in his frown 
When the sun goes down, 
And the fire in the west fades out; 
And he showeth his might 
On a wild midnight, 
When the storms through his branches 
shout. 


Then here’s to the oak, 
The brave old oak, 
Who stands in his pride alone; 
And still flourish he, 
A: hale green tree, 
When a hundred years are gone! 


The Grumbler 
By Dora Mon Dore 


Saucy little blue jay, 
Tell me what’s the matter,— 
Why you bob your.little head 
As you chatter, chatter. 


Perhaps you’re like some people 

ho always are complaining: 
They’re fretting when the sun shines 
And grumbling when it’s raining. 


Just be glad it’s springtime, 
Glad the air is clear, 

Glad the flowers are blooming, 
And just plain glad you’re here. 


Stop that ceaseless fretting; 
Like other birds, be gay. 

’Tis time for celebrating, 
Since this is Birdies’ Day. 


Fairyland 
By Maude Wood Henry 

I curl up in the chimney nook 
And read my, fairy-story book 

As quiet as can be; 
Such funny folk flit in and out 
And there is magic all about, 

And pictures, too, to see. 


I like “Alice in Wonderland,” 

Though I don’t always understand 
The things that come to pass; 

When I am tired of that I look 

In that queer other Alice book 
Called “Through the Looking Glass.” 


If such adventures came to me 

I'd_be as scared as scared can be, 
That is, if they were true; 

But since they are not really so 

And only make-believe, you know, 
I like them lots,-don’t you? 
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Five United States manufacturing 
plants, seven assembly plants and Superior Roadster - - $490 


~ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


for Economical Transportation 





/ CHEVROLET / 


When low priced cats came on the market, PRICE was the 
magnet that drew buyers because low price made automo- 
biles possible for millions hitherto debarred from the 
advantages of motor transportation. 


Time and experience have developed the fact that purchase 
price—although an important factor—must always be con- 
sidered in connection with operating and maintenance costs. 


Chevrolet prices are not the lowest on the market, yet 
Chevrolet economical transportation averages lowest in 
cost. This average cost considers the purchase price, inter’ 


est on investment, depreciation and all operating and 


maintenance costs. 


A detailed comparison with any other car in the low priced 
field will convince you that Chevrolet is the best buy 





The Economical Quality Car 


because of its superior quality and because the purchase 
price includes full equipment. 


More than a million Chevrolets are now in use. Twelve 
huge plants are now building them at the rate of 2500 per 
working day. Nearly one-half million Chevrolets were 
bought in 1923—far. exceeding in number the sales of any 
other quality car. 


Thus, our statements have the strongest possible backing, 
namely, the faith and patronage of the American people 
who know automobiles and know practical values better 
than any other people on earth. 


Letany one of ourseven thousand dealers show youour/7 types 
of cars and explain how easy it is to get one and enjoy its use. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
Superior Sedan - = = $795 Dealers and Service Stations every- 





two Canadian plants give us the 
largest production ee in the 
world for high-grade. cars and 
make possible our low prices. 





Superior Touring - - 495 
Superior Utility Coupe - 640 
Superior 4-Passenger Coupe 725 


Superior Commercial Chassis 395 
Superior Light Delivery - 495 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 


where. Applications will be consid- 
ered from high-grade dealers only, 
for territory not adequately covered, 
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The Two Angels 


Two angels, one of Life and one of | 


Death, 
Passed o’er our village as the morn- 
ing broke; 
The dawn was on their faces, and be- 
neath, 
The sombre houses hearsed with 


plumes of smoke. 


Their attitude and aspect were the 
same, 
Alike their features and their robes 
of white; 
But one was crowned with amaranth, 
as with flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of 
light. 


I saw them pause on their celestial 


way; 
Then said I, with deep fear and 
doubt oppressed, 
“Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou 


betray 
The place where thy beloved are at 
rest!” 
And he who wore the crown of as- 
phodels, 
Descending, at my door began to 
knock, 
And my soul sank within me, as in 
wells 
The waters sink before an earth- 


quake’s shock. 


I recognized the nameless agony, 
The terror and the tremor and the 


pain, 
That oft before had filled or haunted 
me, 
And now returned 
strength again. 


with threefold 


The door I opened 
guest, 
And listened, for I thought I heard 
God’s voice; 


| 





to my heavenly | 


And, knowing whatsoe’er he sent was | 
| And I wos lookin’ all the time, and 


best, 
Dared neither to lament nor to re- 
joice. 
Then with a smile, that filled the house 
with light, 
“My errand is not Death, but Life,” 
he said; 
And ere I answered, passing out of 


sight, 
On his celestial embassy he sped. 
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Poems | 
ur Readers. Have Asked 


E want our readers to fill this page for us.‘ Send in the names of poems you wish to 


see here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those ‘who have the 


privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 


Address EDITOR 


POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








The Railroad Crossing 

I can’t tell much about the thing, ’twas 
done so powerful quick; 

But ’pears to me I got a most outland- 
ish heavy lick: 

It broke my leg, and tore my skulp, 
and jerked my arm ’most out. 

But take a seat: I'll try and tell jest 
how it kem about. 


You see, I’d started down to town, 
with that ’ere team of mine, 

A-haulin’ down a load o’ corn to Ebe- 
nezer Kline, 

And drivin’ slow; for, jest about a day 
or two before, 

The off-horse run a splinter in his foot, 
and made it sore. 


You know the railroad cuts across the 
road at Martin’s Hole: 

Well, thar I seed a great big sign, 
raised high upon a pole; 

I thought I’d stop and read the thing, 
and find out what it said, 

And so I stopped the hosses on the 
railroad-track, and read. 


I ain’t no scholar, rekollect, and so I 
had to spell, 

I started kinder cautious like, with 
R-A-I and L; 

And that spelt “rail” as clear as mud; 
R-O-A-D was “road.” 

I lumped ’em: “railroad” was the 
word, and that ’ere much I knowed. 


C-R-O and double S, with I-N-G to 
boot, 

Made “crossing” jest as plain as Noah 
Webster dared to do’t. 

“Railroad crossing’”—good enough!— 
L double-O-K, “look”; 


spellin’ like a book. 


| O-U-T spelt “out” just right; and there 


it was, “‘look out,” ; 
I’s kinder cur’us like, to know jest 
what ’twas all about; 


| F-O-R and T-H-E; ’twas then “look 


’Twas at thy door, O friend! and not | 


at mine, 
The angel with the amaranthine 
wreath, : 
Pausing, descended, and with voice di- 
vine, 


Whispered a word that had a sound 
like Death. 


Then fell upon the house a_ sudden 
gloom, 
A shadow on those features fair and 
thin; 


And softly, from that hushed and dark- 


ened room, 
Two angels issued, where but one 


went in. 
All is of God! If he but waves his 
hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls 


thick and loud, 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and 
land, 
Lo! he looks back from the depart- 
ing cloud. 


Angels of Life and Death alike are his; 
Without his leave they pass no thres- 
hold o’er; 
Who, then, would wish or dare, believ- 
ing this, 
Against his messengers to shut the 
door? 
Henry W. Longfellow. 





out for the—” 
And then I tried the next word; it 
commenced with E-N-G. 


I’d got that fur, when suddintly there 
came an awful whack; 

A thousand fiery thunderbolts just 
scooped me off the track; 

The hosses went to Davy Jones, the 
wagon went to smash, 

And I was histed seven yards above 
the tallest ash. 


I didn’t come to life ag’in fur ’bout a 
day or two; 

But, though I’m crippled up a heap, I 
sorter struggled through; 

It ain’t the pain, nor ’taint the loss o’ 
that ’ere team of mine; 

But, stranger, how I’d like to know the 
rest of that ’ere sign! 

Hezekiah Strong. 





Little Golden-hair 


Little Golden-hair was watching, in the 
window broad and high, 
For the coming of her father, who 
had gone the foe to fight: 
He had left her in the morning, and 
had told her not to cry 
But to have a kiss all ready when he 
came to her at night. 


She had wandered, all the day, 
In her simple childish way, 
And had asked, as time went on, 


Where her father could have 


gone: 


She had heard the muskets firing, she 
had counted every one, 

Till the number grew so many that 
it was too great a load; 


Then the evening fell upon her, clear | 


of sound of shot or gun, 
And she gazed with wistful waiting 
down the dusty Concord road. 


Little Golden-hair had listened, not a 
single week before, 
While the heavy sand was falling on 
her mother’s coffin-lid; 
And she loved her father better for the 
loss that then she bore, 
And thought of him, and yearned 
for him, whatever else she did. 


So she wondered all the day 

What could make her father 
stay, 

And she cried a little too, 

As he told her not to do; 


And the sun sank slowly downward 
and went grandly out of sight, 
And she had the kiss all ready on 
his lips to be bestowed; 
But the shadows made one shadow, 
and the twilight grew to night, 
And she looked, and looked, and lis- 
tened, down the dusty Concord 
road. 


Then the night grew light and lighter, 
and the moon rose full and round, 
In the little sad face peering, look- 
ing piteously and mild; 
Still upon the walks of gravel there 
was heard no welcome sound, 
And no father came there, eager for 
the kisses of his child. 


Long and sadly did she wait, 

Listening at the cottage gate; 

Then she felt a quick alarm, 

Lest he might have come to 
harm. 


With no bonnet but her tresses, no 
companion but her fears, 
And no guide except the moonbeams 
that the pathway dimly showed, 
With a little sob of sorrow, quick she 
threw away her tears, 
And alone she bravely started down 
the dusty Concord road. 





You Will Find the Old Favorites in 
‘POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR’’ 





A new collection of popular verse. 


208 pages—more than 200 titles. 


In- 


cludes the poems most often requested for publication on this page during the 


eight years that it has been a feature of our magazine. 
need this book both for classroom use and for personal pleasure. 


You will want and 
Limp cloth 


covers, 60 cents; in standard cloth covers, $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 
Order from nearest point 


March 192. 
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And for many a mile she struggled, 
full of weariness and pain, 
Calling loudly for her father, that 
her voice he might not miss; 
Till at last, among a number of the 
wounded and the slain, 
Was the white face of the soldier, 
waiting for his daughter’s kiss. 


Softly to his lips she crept, 
Not to wake him as he slept; 
Then, with her young heart at 


rest, 
Laid her head upon his breast; 


And upon the dead face smiling, with 
the living one near by, 
| All the night a golden streamlet of 
the moonbeams gently flowed; 
One to live a lonely orphan, one be- 
neath the sod to lie,— 
They found them in the morning on 
the dusty Concord road. 
Will Carleton. 


The Kitchen Clock 


Knitting is the maid of the kitchen, 
Milly; 
Doing nothing sits the chore-boy, Billy; 
i “Seconds reckoned, 
Seconds reckoned; 
Every minute, 
| Sixty in it. 
| Milly, Billy, 
| Billy, Milly, 
Tick-tock, tock-tick, 
Nick-knock, knock-nick, 
Knockety-nick, nickety-knock,” 
Goes the kitchen clock. 


Closer to the fire is rosy Milly, 

Every whit as close and cosy, Billy: 

“Time’s a-flying, 

Worth your trying; 

Pretty Milly— 

Kiss her, Billy! 

Milly, Billy, 

Billy, Milly, 

Tick-tock, tock-tick, 

Now—now, quick, quick! 

Knockety-nick, nickety-knock,”’ 
Goes the kitchen clock. 


Something’s happened; very red ix 
Milly; 

Billy boy is looking very silly: 

“Pretty misses, 

Plenty kisses; 

Make it twenty, 

Take a plenty. 

Billy, Milly, 

Milly, Billy, © 

Right—left, left—right. 

That’s right, all right, 

Skippety-nick, rippety-knock,” 
Jumps the kitchen clock. 





wor pe still they’re sitting, Milly, 
illy; 
Oh, the winter winds are wondrous 
chilly! 
“Winter weather, 
Close together; 
Wouldn’t tarry, 
Better marry, 
Milly, Billy, 
Billy, Milly, 
Two—one, one—two, 
Don’t wait, ’twon’t do, 
Knockety-nick, nickety-knock,” 
Goes the kitchen clock. 


Winters two have gone, and where is 
Milly? 
Spring has come again, and where is 
Billy? 
“Give me credit, 
For I did it; 
Treat me kindly, 
Mind you wind me, 
Mister Billy, 
Mistress Milly, 
My—0O, O—my, 
By—by, by—by, 
Nickety-knock, cradle rock,” 
Goes the kitchen clock. 
J. V. Cheney. 
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Let Us Help You 


Safeguard 


Teaching habits of cleanliness by making 
cleanliness pleasant and easy is an opportu- 
nity that we are offering every teacher. 


Medical science tells us that much. can be 
done to prevent spread of infectious diseases, 
such as typhoid, diphtheria, colds.and other 
diseases of the respiratory organs: by frequent 
washing of the hands with a good toilet-soap. 


It is a well known fact that diseases ‘may a 3 


he conveyed from one person to the other by- 
the hands, either directly or by means of such 
objects as door-handles, books. and other ar- 
ticles of common use. 


You are, of course, anxious to preserve the 
health of the children committed to your care, 
and to safeguard them from diseases in every 
way. 


One of the best ways of doing this is to in- 
sist that children wash their hands frequently. 


Palmolive Soap is best suited for this pur- 
pose. It contains no free caustic alkali, no 
excess of unsaponified oil. It cleans thor- 
oughly without removing the natural oil se- 
cretion which is so necessary to the welfare 
of a healthy skin. 


OUR OFFER 


We wish to make it easy for you to start a 
CLEAN HANDS CAMPAIGN in your school. 
We will be glad to send to you, without 





charge, a miniature cake of PALMOLIVE 
SOAP for distribution to every child. 


This Is Our Offer 


Fill out the coupon. appearing in this ad- 
vertisement and return it o--the Palmolive 
Company. ' sty “WOE 


Educational Booklet Free 
When we send you the soap for. the chil- 
dren we will also include the interesting- and 
educational booklet giving facts of great. in- 
terest on the origin of the Palmolive: ingredi- 
ents and how Palmolive itself is made. 


This offers material for another lesson—a 
lesson on the greatest accomplishments of 
American industry. 


Important: Be sure that when you distrib- 
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the Health of Your Children 


ute this miniature cake of Palmolive to your 
pupils that you give each child the pledge 
card, which is to be signed and hung over the 
washstand, as a reminder that hands and face 
should be washed several times a day. 


We will also ask you to note on a form pre- 


. pared for this purpose the name and address 


of.the-mother of each child, which we ask you 
to-return'to:us: We wish to supplement your 


Clean-Hand campaign with a special message 


to the home,’ which will make it more effec- 
tive. 


Be sure to give your correct address. 
4 


The Palmolive Company 
360 North Michigan Avenue Pi q 
CHICAGO, ILL. 7 ne 


P Palmolive 
S Company, 
Dept. B-622 


7 
ra 360 N. Michigan Ave., 


4 Chicago, Ul. 

PA I have children in my 
room. Send me trial cakes of 

7 Palmolive for distribution and a 
7 like number of pledge cards—also one 


Palmolive 


i“ copy of “A Day in the 
a Factory.” 

Name 
Grade 


Name of School 


R. F. D 
plainly. 


State 
Please PRINT name, address, etce., 
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gan bringing magazine and newspaper 
articles dealing with electrical contri- 
vances, and other interesting topics, 
and soon every one of them had taken 
an increased interest in reading for his 
own enjoyment. A _ bulletin board 
made of a grain sack doubled and 
stretched tight over a section of the 
wall helped along the good work. Ar- 
ticles and interesting diagrams were 
pinned to the sack, and every child had 
the privilege of taking any one of 
them to his seat to read after his les- 
sons were prepared. 

It would take too much time and 
space to tell in detail how other sub- 
jects were vitalized, but I shall try to 
outline the plan followed with each. 


ARITHMETIC 

Arithmetic was made more lively by 
short contests, ciphering matches, giv- 
ing points to the upper classes (the 
carning of so many points to be re- 
warded by some special privilege), use 
of cardboard figures in mensuration, 
laying store, playing house, playing 
ank, playing various number games, 
ete. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The sand table was serviceable in 
teaching geography to all grades. We 
conducted some of our study out of 
doors—with regard to direction, con- 
dition of soil, erosion, gravity, position 
of the sun, shadows, etc.—and found 
it all very interesting. We even used 
our long ditch for the Mississippi 
River, made the delta, constructed 
bridges, and put up small signs to lo- 
cate the various cities along its course. 
One of the most interesting things we 
did was the making of geography 
books on the state (Missouri), with 
stories, bits of information, outline 
maps, relief maps, political maps, prod- 
uct maps, samples of products, lists 
of cities and their trades, pictures, 
post card views, etc. These were pre- 
pared a little at a time, and bound 
neatly for exhibition. Similar books 
were made by another class for the 
county. We made lists of occupations 
and let each child find out how many 


of them were followed in his com- 
munity and the town near by. Occa- 
sional geography matches and con- 


tests added to the interest of the sub- 
ject. All of these things, of course, 
were not done by all of the children, 
but it will be easy for a teacher to 
sort out those belonging to each grade, 


LANGUAGE 


Language also was rejuvenated. As 
these children had had no practice in 
telling stories, we began with short 
jokes and gradually worked up to 
longer stories. Animal stories seemed 
to be the easiest for them. Common 
mistakes in grammar were noted by 
the listeners and later discussed. Af- 
ter a while each one was anxious to 
tell a new story to the others, instead 
of hoping “teacher” would overlook 
him. Written composition also receiv- 
ed attention, the children first writing 
a story that had been told, then per- 
sonal letters, and last of all original 
stories. As for grammar, we laid 
aside the out-of-date text and worked 
out rules only as needed. The upper 
grades kept in a small notebook all the 
rules and notes which they found it 
necessary to remember. The text was 
used as a reference, or last resort. 
Short debates proved helpful in giving 
poise, self-possession, and practice in 
expression. Dramatizing stories read 
was a useful device in developing the 
same qualities in the younger children. 
On rainy and gloomy days we played 
language games, so that rainy days 
were less of a bugbear than they had 
been. 

HISTORY 

History, of course, was not over- 
looked. The texts which stopped with 
the year 1900 were discarded for the 
time being, and we began studying lo- 
cal history. The stories that the older 
folks could tell were very interesting, 
and as each was brought in, we wrote 
it on loose-leaf paper and filed it in its 
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chronological place in a_ loose-leaf 
binder made of heavy cardboard. The 
child who brought the story was given 
the privilege of writing it up, the older 
ones being allowed to assist the young- 
er with form and spelling. All the 
facts about the community were 
placed in the book. Naturally, there 
were many stories about Civil War 
times, which led the children to their 
books to find out more about that 
period. It all seemed more real and 
interesting with Grandmother’s or 
Grandfather’s stories to start from. 
We worked out other phases of history 
along the same lines, the leading ques- 
tions being always “How?” and 
“Why?” For example: “How is the 
steamboat made, and what was used 
before it was invented?” ‘How were 
the slaves freed, and why?” “How is 
money made, and why do we use it?” 
Once a week the lesson period was de- 
voted to current events, and contem- 
porary history was discussed with 
much interest. 


AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture and nature study pre- 
sented a harder problem than one 
would suppose. With no authority 
but a meager text, it was difficult to 
find out the whys and wherefores of 
things. One of the patrons, however, 
kindly sent us his back copies of Suc- 
cessful Farming and gave us the new 
ones as he finished with them. These 
we bound and labeled, and they form- 
ed the beginning of the library we 
hoped to have, As we studied various 
phases of farming, we read the arti- 
cles in this magazine, and the children 
brought articles cut from newspapers 
and magazines at home. Since our 
work that year was principally a study 
of weeds, plants and crops, our school 
garden, of which I have _ previously 
spoken, proved most useful. Among 
other: projects, we gathered seeds of 
all the weeds we knew or could find 
the names of and filed them away in 
small envelopes made by the second 
grade. As the children brought bot- 
tles from time to time, we put the 
seeds in these and labeled them for 
later exhibition. We pressed flowers 
and plants of weeds and crops and 
mounted them on large squares of 
cardboard, fastening them with either 
glue or thread. Charts were made 
thus of cultivated flowers, crops, 
leguminous plants, tree leaves and 
flowers, wild flowers, etc., and, when 
completed, were hung about the room. 
One boy made a chart by pasting on a 
cardboard square pictures showing the 
contrast in old and new methods of 
tilling the soil and other phases of 
farming. Not to be outdone, a girl 
appeared a few days later, with a 
chart covered with pictures of home 
activities such as churning, washing, 
cooking, sweeping, etc. 


EXHIBITION 


To make our work more interesting 
and to give it a purpose, we planned 
from the beginning to have an exhibi- 
tion at the end of the term and ask all 
the parents to come and see what we 
had done. Most of the youngsters 
were skeptical about getting their par- 
ents interested enough to come, but 
we agreed to try it, anyway. Follow- 
ing is a list of the articles prepared in 
connection with our school work: 

1. Geography books on the state 
and county. 

2. A local history. 

3. Bottled collections of weed seeds, 
seeds of grain crops and seeds of 
legumes. 

4. Charts of mounted flowers, 
weeds, grains, leaves, farm processes, 
home activities, etc. 

5. Strings of corn judged and 
scored by the agriculture class. 

6. A product map of the state and 
one of the age & 

7. A sketch of the district, locating 
each farm (prepared by the eighth 
grade arithmetic class). 

8. A few good original drawings. 

: 9. Posters made by the primary 
class. 





10. Samples of book binding. 
11. A carefully kept account of the 


‘garden. 


Many of the things we did to over- 
come our handicap—no tools to work 
with—seem very ordinary, but it must 
not be forgotten that we started with 
nothing, and to children who had 
been taught by rote and textbook and 
singsong fashion they were excitingly 
new. he foregoing suggestions will 
give some idea of the way we attacked 
the problem. 





A Better Use of the Textbook 


By A. G. Meating 


County Superintendent of Schools, 
County, Wisconsin 


¢ E olde time schoolmaster did 


Outagamie 


not have a textbook. He taught 

the children of his school from 
the storehouse of his mind. Someone 
conceived the idea of a textbook for 
the convenience of the teacher. His 
time-saving plan was to organize the 
material for the teacher to present. 
Teachers were quick to welcome an 
easier way to discharge their duties, 
and it was not long before the text- 
books were placed in the hands of the 
children. With this innovation, the old 
dry-as-dust textbooks for pedagogues 
who were as dry as the books began to 
go through a process of evolution. The 
amount of evolution is really startling 
if one compares a modern textbook in 
almost any subject with the book that 
his great-grandfather used. 

Teachers are not making the wise 
use of textbooks that is possible. Too 
often the attempt is made to memorize 
the contents of the book. Of course 
the process is not quite so bald as that, 
but the teaching method that consists 
almost entirely of questions upon the 
content of a lesson that has been as- 
signed amounts to little more than me- 
moriter work. The textbook is merely 
skimmed in thousands of schoolrooms 
the country over. My own association 
with teachers for the last eighteen 
years forces this conclusion. The text- 
book should be a work book. 

The textbook is a storehouse of in- 
formation. It is a reference library. 
It is a reader. It is a medium to use 
in teaching children how to gain in- 
formation, how to organize material, 
and how to collect data. The teacher 
who fails to exhaust the possibilities 
of her textbooks is failing to help chil- 
dren develop a most wonderful ability 
—the power of collecting data and or- 
ganizing it to answer a desire for in- 
formation. 

As an illustration of the various 
ways in which a textbook may be used 
with a class, I desire to call attention 
to the possibilities of the school geog- 
raphy text. 

1. It may be used as a reader, in 
which case the teacher’s object is to 
teach the child to gain information 
from the printed page, not necessarily 
geographic information, but simply the 
ability to reproduce what has_ been 
read, to demonstrate understanding of 
the subject matter, and to acquire a 
larger vocabulary. Most teachers stop 
here. 

2. It may be used as a storehouse of 
information. The resources, indus- 
tries and products of a section are 
to be studied. The pupil studies the 
assignment to obtain this information. 

38. A problem is stated. -For in- 
stance, “Give three reasons why Chi- 
cago is second in size among the cities 
of the United States.” Here is a defi- 
nite objective to be realized from a 
study of the textbook. This is a dif- 
ferent type of knowledge from that ob- 
tained under 1 above. Here the pupil 
has learned to read for certain infor- 
mation that he needs. 

4. Perhaps there has been a refer- 
ence in the reading lesson, or the his- 
tory lesson, that brings up a point 
that needs to be cleared. The textbook 
in geography is the natural source of 
information for verification of a geo- 
graphical fact. The geography text 
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properly supplements the other work. 

5. It may be used as the basis for 
making topical outlines. After a sec- 
tion of the country has been studied 
intensively, the pupils may be required 
to organize the information which they 
have obtained and group it under spe- 
cial headings. For instance, the in- 
formation relating to a country may 
be classified under the following head- 
ings: Location, position, bordering wa- 
ters, surface, climate, resources, indus- 
tries, products, population. Thus the 
child has organized his information; 
he has been required to think clearly 
and definitely; various relationships 
have been recorded;. and he has done 
his work independently. 

6. The textbook may be used to en- 
rich a topical outline. The teacher 
and pupils may work out an outline of 
the country to be studied, and the 
study of the text should enable the pu- 
pil to expand the outline. Or the out- 
line may be used as the basis of top- 
ical recitations. 

7. It may be used for illustrative 
material. An intensive study of the 
maps, charts, graphs, and pictures may 
be made and their relationship to the 
text matter discussed. A study of this 
kind illumines the text. 

8. It may be used as a basis for 
formulating questions. When the chil- 
dren have studied an assignment, have 
them prepare questions for their class- 
mates or the teacher to answer. An 
exercise of this kind leads to a discus- 
sion of the topics brought out. It 
lends interest, and it spurs the pupils 
to a more intensive study of the lesson. 
A socialized recitation is the natural 
result. 

9. It may teach the use of the index. 
Unfamiliar words, the names of cities, 
rivers, mountains, etc., may be given 
and children required by the use of the 
index to find out something about 
them. This makes geographical names 
familiar; it calls attention to pronun- 
ciation; it encourages the reading of 
several references; and it shows how 
to use the index to obtain information 
quickly. 

10. The textbook may be used to an- 
swer questions. Sometimes have tests 
in which the pupils gain information 
from their books. It is not possible or 
desirable to memorize all the data in a 
book. Test questions of this nature 
will show the pupils’ ability to find 
certain information. They can also be 
held for the exact answer since they 
may give the words of the text. 

11. It may be given for self-study. 
The occasional pupil who is ahead of 
the group may be given the text to 
work ahead in as fast as he can to 
cover the required work of the grade 
and thus earn an earlier promotion. 

12. It is an ideal book for drill work. 
Drill exercises in location of countries, 
capitals, chief cities, rainfall regions, 
etc., may be given. Devise location 
games. 

13. As a review medium. - Instead of 
going back over the book and drilling 
on facts already studied, give prob- 
lems for the children to solve. The in- 
formation should be in the text; but 
the reading to solve the problems af- 
fords real review of the best kind. 

14. It may be used for home work. 
Have the pupils get information from 
the book at home in regard to places 
mentioned in current events, or in 
other classes. Or let them write’ out 
answers to the study questions that 
you place upon the blackboard, ‘or to 
the questions at the end of sections of 
chapters. This affords ideal home 
work if the teacher is careful to make 
it clear that the words of the text wi!! 
not be accepted. 

The above fourteen points will help 
pupils to get an ability that is not -pos- 
sible under old methods, and it will 
give interest and variety to a subject 
that many children do not like. Geog- 
raphy has all the romance of the 
world, but too often the teacher makes 
the class period a time of dreary in- 
activity by ‘asking for the memorized 
content of the oe 
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$120 School Model 
New, three-spring Co- 
lumbia motor 
Stout artillery wheels 
Handle that gives easy 
balance on wheels 
Six shelves for records 
Locks on cover and doors 
All exposed metal parts 
nickel 
Exclusive 
leaves 


tone - control 


developing 


agg teacher knows that good music prop- 
erly presented to children will win their 
appreciation. The classics abound in stirring 
marches, sprightly dances, gentle lullabies and 
tuneful melodies which always delight them. 


The Columbia Phonograph Company is par- 
ticularly interested in this work of spreading 
the influence of good music, and its interest is 
definitely materialized in a threefold assistance 
which many schools and teachers have intro- 
duced with most satisfactory results. 


This threefold aid includes the Columbia 
School Model Phonograph, which is built espe- 





This > an illustration of our new 
catalog, which you can have free 
by sending this coupon to us. 
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cially for school use (see description above) ; 
Columbia New Process Educational Records, 
which have been carefully chosen to give the 
teacher excellent material for classroom study 
and musical games—and the catalog, “Columbia 
Educational Records for Children Everywhere,” 
which, besides containing a comprehensive list 
of records, has so many valuable helps and sug- 
gestions for their use that it is in reality a 
teacher’s manual. 


We invite you to investigate this threefold 
aid in developing music appreciation. Call upon 
the Columbia Dealer to-day. He is ready to 
serve you. Fill out the coupon below, and the 
catalog—“Columbia Educational Records for 
Children Everywhere”—will be mailed free. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
1819 Broadway, New York City 


Special Offer to Schools 





COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
1819 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me literature indicated below: 


(] School Phonograph Literature 
(CO Special Offer to Schools 
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Gum Chewing 


Aids the Teeth 


You have the authority of doctors 
and dentists for this statement. 
Your own experience will prove 
it, if you will use WRIGLEY’S 
after every meal. 





“Dentists have found that the exercise of gum 
a rates about a better nutrition of the 
tee —- e 


“The ante, action of the gum between the 
teeth helps to keep them free from the particles 
which lodge in the crevices and cause decay.” 


WRIGLEYS 


after every meal 


forthe teeth’s sake. Also 
it will aid digestion and 
furnish welcome refresh- 
ment to mouth and 
throat. 

Sealed in its purity 
package, bringing all its 
original goodness and 
flavor to you. 


Get your Wrigley 
benefit today! 


The Flavor Lasts 





FLAVORED 
SUGAR- COATED 
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ANNOUNCING 


The Scrap Book Series of Required 


Poems and Prose Selections 
NOW IN PREPARATION 


HIS new series embraces a very large per cent of the poems and 
prose selectious required by the various states for reading and study 
in the schools. 

Each poem or prose selection is printed in folder form on one side of 
the paper only, making it suitable for inserting in The Pupils’ Scrap 
Book specially provided for the purpose. 

The folders are of good quality eggshell paper and contain four, six, 
| eight or more pages, as may be necessary to accommodate the individual 
| poems or selections. The size of each page is 6 x 8% inches. 

Lack of space renders it impossible for us to announce this month the 
titles of the poems and prose selections making up the series but such 
announcement will be made next month. 

The Pupil’s Scrap Book for use in connection with the Scrap Book Series of 
Required Poems and Prose Selections consists of 64. pages and cover, size 6% x 
9 inches. The inside pages are of a specially made paper well adapted for the 
use of paste, mucilage or other adhesive. The cover is made from heavy rope 
stock which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
2 CENTS EACH 





4-page Folders (2 printed pages) 





6-page Folders (3 printed pages) Quantity Rate $1.80 per hundred Fsbo: oe 
8-page Folders or larger (4 or 3 CENTS EACH than 

more printed pages)... J Quantity Rate $2.70 per hundred 20 cents 
Pupils’ Scrap Book, 10 cents each, $1.00 per doz., $8.00 per hundred 


All Prices 


NOTE: Quantity orders for the Folders may be made up Postpaid 


entirely of one title or of two or more titles assorted. 
A more detailed announcement, including list of titles will appear in April. Watch for it. 


F, A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 























Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


LIFE’S QUEST 
Let me but live my life from year to 


year, 
With on face and unreluctant 
soul; 
“— hurrying to, nor turning from 
e 
Not mourning for the things that dis- 
pear 
In the yin past, nor holding back in 
fear 
From what the future veils; but 
with a whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To — and Age, and travels on with 
cheer. 


So let the way wind up the hill or 
down, 
O’er rough or smooth, the journey 
will be joy; 
Still seeking what I sought when 
but a boy, 
New friendship, high adventure, and 
a crown— 
My heart will keep the courage of the 


quest, 
And hope the road’s last turn will be 
the best. 
Henry van Dyke. 


TRUE VICTORY 

It is not by regretting what is irre- 
serge ag that true work is to be done, 
ut by making the best of what we 
are: It is not by complaining that we 
have not the right tools, but by using 
well the tools we have. What we are, 
and where we are, is God’s providen- 
tial arrangement,—God’s doing, though 
it may be man’s misdoing; and the 
manly and the wise way is to look 
your disadvantages in the face, and see 
what can be made out of them. Life, 
like war, is a series of mistakes, and 
he is not the best Christian nor the 
best general who makes the fewest 
false steps. He is the best who wins 
the most splendid victories by the re- 
trieval of mistakes. Forget mistakes; 
organize victory out of mistakes.—F-.. 
W. Robertson. 


GOOD CHEER NUGGETS 


I wrote down my troubles every day, 
And after a few short years, 
When I oe, to heartaches passed 
awa 
I ad them with smiles, not tears. 
John Boyle O'Reilly. 


The world is full of fools and faint 
hearts; and yet everyone has courage 
enough to bear the misfortunes, and 
wisdom enough to manage the affairs, 
of his neighbor.—Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac. 


All actual heroes are essential men, 
and all men possible heroes.—Brown- 
ing. 

You can unlock a man’s whole life 
if you watch what words he uses most. 
Did you ever notice Christ’s favorite 
words? Some half-dozen words em- 
balm all his theology. They are such 
words as these: world, life, trust, 
love—Drummond. 


Men of faith are men of fiber. The 
only true faith is the faith that works. 
—Charles Edward Locke. 


We cannot educate our grandmother, 
we say; but there are grandmothers 
whom we can educate. The children of 
to-day are the grandmothers of the 
future; we can educate them.—Alice 
Wellington Rollins. 


Strive to realize a state of inward 
happiness, independent of circum- 
stances. —J. P. Greaves. 


I heard a voice at evening softly say: 

“Bear not thy yesterday into to- 
morrow, 

Nor load this week with last week’s 
load of sorrow; 

Lift all thy burdens as they come, 
nor try 

~~ ‘weigh the present with the by 


> 
One ae. and then another, take thy 
way— 
Live day by day!” 
Julia Harris May. 
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SENSATIONAL 


SALE 


GUARANTEED 
TYPEWRITERS 








Only $1.00 down, then a few dollars a month 
and the machine is yours. This is absolutely 
the most 4 typewriter offer we ever 
made. y rent a machine when your rent 
money will bu ay one? Think of rey pe 
perfect, late model highest grade $105.00 type- 
writer at a barga: 

Model 


es. LCSmith & 


Just send $1.00 with the coupon and the machine will 
be shipped at once. Then after five days if you are 
convinced that it is the best nat py poe ever saw, 
keep it, send us $5.20 and then send us $5.00 8 month 
until our bargain price of $66.20 is paid. All cash, 
$61.70, just a little more than half its original price. 
If you don’t want it, return it and receive your $1.00 
back. Wewill pay the return express charges. This 
machine is guaranteed just as if you paid $105. 00 for 
it. Itis standard. Overa half million people own 
and use these typewriters and think them the best 
ever manufactured. The supply at this price is 
limited; the price will probably be raised when 
the next advertisement appears, so don’t delay. 
Fill in the coupon today—the typewriter will 

shipped promptly. There is no red tape. We 
employ no_ solicitors—no collectors—no chattel 
mortgage. It is simply understood that we retain 
title to the machine until full $66.20 is paid. You 
cannot lose. It is the greatest wepeees ges 
tunity we have ever offered. Ter eh 
the mails Le i ra FREE BOOKL T aiv- 
ing description of 


typewriter olcmadion, sent on ee 


FREE TRIAL 


This is the famous L. C. Smith typewriter which has 
set the world’s standard for both quality and service 
for over twenty years. Perfect machines, standard 
¥ keyboard of Standard Universal arrangement, 

2 keys, writing 84 characters—universally used in 
tonshing thotenshoguhene. Theentireline of writing 
completely visible at all times, has the decimal tabu- 
lator, the two-color ribbon, with automatic reverse, 
the back spacer, ball bearing type bars, ball bear- 
ing carriage action, ball bearing shift action. This 
ball bearing construction makes it much easier to 
learn operating on the L. C. Smith than on any other 
typewriter. Also, it gives undreamed of “al 
beyond the limit of human possibilities. The L 
Smith has every late style feature and modern pain 
erating convenience, Comes to you with every- 
thing complete; tools, cover, operating book and 
instructions—nothing extra to buy. You cannot 
imagine the perfection of this beautiful type- 
writer until you have seen it. We do the most 

rfect and highest class job of sqpalising 

nown to the y go eenyy industry. We have 

sold thousands of these perfect late style ma- 
chines at this bargain price and every one of 
these satisfied customers had this splendid, 
strictly up-to-date machine on five days’ free 
trial before deciding to buy it. We will send it 
to you F. O. B. Chicago for five days’ free trial. 
It will sellitself, but if you are not satisfied that this 
is the greatest typewriter you ever saw, you can 
return it at our expense. You won't want to return 
it after you try it, for you cannot equal this wonder- 
ful value anywhere. 


SEND NOW-—BEFORE THEY’RE GONE 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. Use the FREE 
360 E.Grand Ave., Chicago Trial Coupon 
aweeeewweee eee ee 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 

281-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
I enclose $1.00 as evidence of “7 good Math. Ship 
me the L. C. Smith Model No. . O. B. Chicago. 
After five days’ trial I will ee 3 you $5.20 and the 
$5.00 per month thereafter as rent until the $60.00 
balance of the Special $66.20 sale price is =~ TI - 
title to remain in you until fully paid 
understood that I have five days in which to Saline 
and try the typewriter. If I choose not to keep it, | 
will caretully repack it and ship it back to you and 
you will return my $1.00 dcposit. It is un lerstood 
that you give the standard guarantee. 
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he health of the school child 
is your personal responsibility © 







—¥ ? 








NTEREST in child health is sweeping America at 
last. The World War showed the fatal results ot 
unhealthy childhood; showed that malnutritionin 

children leads to physical and mental disability in 
the adult. For example, in England three out ot 
five men examined for war service were found un 
fit co undergo the rigors of campaigning. Malnu- 
trition in childhood was declared by physicians to 
be the cause. 


Two healthy people out of five is an alarming pro- 
portion. Inthe United States things are alittle better. 


Only one third of our school children are under- 
nourished! 

But the presence of 6,000,000 malnourished 
in our schools should give every school authority 
cause for extreme anxiety. No teacher can do her 
best with classes in which part of the children are 
in poor physical condition. You cannot make 
good pupils out of half-fed children. You cannot 
win for yourself recognition and promotion as a 
splendid teacher, unless you have the right material 
with which to demonstrate your ability. Malnour 
ished children are not the right material. With 
healthy bodies come alert and receptive minds. The 
only way to give yourself and your children a fair 
chance is to see first that they have healthy bodies. 

Action begins at home. Each individual teacher 


should undertake to teach her children and their 
parents something about nutrition and health. 




















Malnutrition is the result of faulty health habits 
and faulty nutrition. You can do a lot towards 
overcoming both evils. 


¢For example, begin health classes in your school. 
If you take one period a week and give your chil- 
dren lessons regularly in nutrition you will be 
amazed at their quick improvement. Other teachers 
have had splendid results. In public schools in 
New York City actual experiments were carried 
out by the Nutrition Director of the Borden Com- 
pany—world’s largest milk company—to prove 
that malnutrition can be effectively controlled 
through such nutrition classes. 


The results of these experiments, together with 
complete information and material for conducting 
health work in schools, are contained in a book 
called Nutrition and Health, published by the 
Borden Company and presented free to responsible 
teachers, 


Nutrition and Health is a teachers’ manual and 
text book in one. It contains outlines for 20 Sug- 
gested Lessons for nutrition classes also. These are 
the actual lessons used in public schools in and 
near New York. 


With the publication of Nutrition and Health, 
the Borden Company inaugurates a real Health 
Crusade against Malnutrition. This company pro- 
poses to arouse parents and authorities who deal 
with children to the evils of malnutrition. The 


With millions unfit the prob 
lem becomes one 
importance to every health- 
worker in the country - --- 


of vital 


immense resources of the Borden Company, to- 
gether with the fact that all attempts to control or 
overcome malnutrition, lead inevitably to the greater 
consumption of milk, make it possible to start this 


propaganda in a really big way. 


All of the school experiments conducted by the 
Borden Company in different schools under differ- 
ent doctors showed the same wonderful results. 
With correct health habits and the addition of 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Milk to the child’s daily 
diet, even serious cases of malnutrition gradualiy 
cleared up. For Eagle Brand is pure whole milk 
and cane sugar combined scientifically---which sup- 
ply elements vital to growth and health. As one 
famous physician who observed the experiments 
said, “Malnourished children need energy and heat- 
producing food—that is why Eagle Brand gives 
such successful results,”’ 


If you are interested in the health of your chil- 
dren, sit down today and write for Nutrition and 
Health. It tells you everything you nced to know 
to undertake this vital work. Use the coupon. If 
you have special problems, _ 
the Nutrition Director of 
the Borden Company wi!) 
advise you freely. The 
Borden Company, 318 Borden 
Building, 350 Madison Ave.. 
New York, N. Y. 





New York, N. Y. 
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THE BORDEN COMPANY 
318 Borden Bldg., 350 Madison Ave. 


oy Please send me my free copy cf your nutrition 
i textbook Nutrition and Health. 
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Master the Art 
of Piano Playing! 


— Easily-In 
Ma\ Spare Time - 
\ At Home!!! 








The 
PRICELESS fi. 
SECRET (ing / [7 
8n 


Prof Feuchtinger’ 
Free Book! 


A most astounding discovery in piano tech- 
nic—marvelously simple and so easy to 
learn that it seems like piano magic—is re- 
vealed tothe world in Prof. Eugene Feuch- 
tinger’s wonderful free book, “A GLO- 
RIOUS ART MADE EASY.” It is 
nothing less than the priceless secrets of 
‘Paderewski’s greatness! Thanks to the 
genius of Prof. Feuchtinger, the eminent 
European musician, you can quickly master 
this amazing new method. Whether you 
area beginner or an advanced student, you 
can learn to play the plano with the beau- 
tiful touch of the finished artist. 


Win Popularity 
and Success 


The skilled pianist is always in demand! 
Learn to play the piano and be the leader 
in popularity—the center of every social 
gathering. Popularity, prestige, applause— 
these are the rewards of those who master 
this glorious art. It will help you up the 
ladder of success. 


Learn in One-Fourth 
the Usual Time! 


This simple meth- 
od saves three- 
fourths of the time 
usually required 
-—-three-fourths of the tedious practice! 
And you can learn at home—at small ex- 
pense——without a teacher—without losing 
time from work. ‘No risk at all. If you are 
not absolutely satisfied after you have com- 
pleted the course, your money will be re- 


funded. 


Send Coupon for Free Book! 


The startling facts regarding this mar- 
velously simple, easy and scientific method of Piano 
Playing and Piano Technic are made public in our 
fascinating free book, “A GLORIOUS ART 
MADE EASY.” Send for your copy TODAY! 


NATIONAL PIANO COLLEGE 
1810 Wilson Avenue, Studio 533 Chicago 
National Piano College 

1810 Wilson Avenue, Studio 533 Chicago 





Silent 
Exercises 


Please send without obligation of any sort, the Free Book. 
“A GLORIOUS ART MADE EASY.” 


Name dane sc nweee Senne en eneneen ene eeeeeenenenneneneeeeeeeeeee sees eee eeeeeeeeeeeeees 





Address 


State. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


UNITY IN THE SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 659) 


class, the pupils coming from widely 
differing social atmospheres. Cliques 
radiated from the class like spokes from 
a hub, with far less central union. Dis- 
cipline was difficult. Scholarship was 
poor, owing to the mental inertia prev- 
alent. The only symptom of school 
spirit was manifested by one small 
group of boys in our rather good bas- 
ket-ball team. The only other encour- 
aging element which presented itself 
was the enjoyment by the majority 
of the pupils in singing popular songs. 
Many teachers have found just such 
disheartening conditions. 

When casting about in my mind for 
some vehicle of common interest, I de- 
cided to try a play to be given by mem- 
bers of the class. To make this a uni- 
fying force, the object of the play must 
be something which would benefit all, 
since only a limited number cou!d take 
part. I had observed that an enthusi- 
asm for the movies hindered the older 
students from spending enough time in 
evening study, so I laid this plan be- 
fore the student body: that we give a 
play (I had chosen an amusing com- 
edy) and use the proceeds to buy a 
stereopticon lantern for the use of the 
school. This brought excited applause. 
I then invited the leaders of the various 
cliques and the more troublesome mem- 
bers to my home one afternoon, gave 
them a reading of the play, listened to 
their flattering opinion, and assigned 
the parts. 

This, however, was only a beginning. 
While rehearsals were in progress, I 
explained our project to the grammar 
grades, whose members undertook to 
sell tickets. The class in design gladly 
made posters, vying with one another 
in friendly rivalry to see who could 
produce the cleverest. Each student 
superintended the displaying of his 
poster in a good location on the streets 
and about the town. An especially 
troublesome boy with a bent for elec- 
tricity spent much time devising a foot- 
light arrangement. I pressed into serv- 
ice also the high-school orchestra, to 
furnish music, and invited several tal- 
ented piano students in the school to 
entertain the audience between acts. 

In this manner I gathered the loose 
threads throughout the school. Soon 
everybody was doing his bit. Class 
work improved, social distinctions be- 
came nil, and a concerted effort was be- 
ing made toward a definite object. The 
contagious spirit spread to the gram- 
mar grades to such an extent that we 
were obliged to plan for two nights of 
the performance of our play, in order 
to accommodate the small people. 

When the first night arrived, we 
played successfully to an audience 
made up largely of children, and our 
auditorium was packed. The second 
night the general public responded roy- 
ally, and our play was a brilliant suc- 
cess. 
While enthusiasm was at its height, 
someone suggested that we take our or- 
chestra and cast to a small adjoining 
town for the sake of the pleasure the 
sleigh ride would give. Grateful for the 
co-operation of the students, I gladly 
consented, asking them to post the 


town and advertise our efforts. We 
carried a picnic supper, while the 
“Ladies’ Aid” furnished coffee. A third 


success was scored, making the school 
a profit of ninety dollars after all ex- 
penses were paid. 

Not only a lantern, but a standard 
for it, and two curtains, one for the 
use of the high school students, and 
one for the grammar grades, were pur- 
chased. With the remaining money, 
we bought slides for history and biol- 
ogy. The state department furnished 
slides and lectures for various classes 
and occasions, and our normal school 
also loaned us slides. 

While the time seemed ripe, I formu- 
lated some suitable words for a basket- 
ball song, setting them to a popular 
air, and placed them before the stu- 
dents one morning during assembly. 
All sang lustily. Basket ball soon took 
on a new significance, becoming a 
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Playgrounds 


We know how. We've been doing it for nearly 
half a century. You can start your playground 
in a small way and add equipment as the interest 
of the School Board and community grows. 


represents the highest standards of safety, service and 


durability. 
civic officials. 


The first choice of school boards and 
Write today for booklet, “Planning 


A Playground”, Catalog “M-7” and attractive prices. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. 





St. Louis, Mo. 





New Way 


See how easily you 
¢ can learn to dance 
this new way. 








Learn to Dance in One Evening! 


There’s ne excuse for being a_ wallflower! 
Over 120,000 people have proved it! By means 
of Arthur Murray's new, easy, home-study les- 
sons you, too, can quickly learn to dance with 
ease, confidence and grace. You'll positively 
overcome timidity, awkwardness and self-con- 
sciousness. Your success is absolutely guaran- 
teed! He was chosen to teach the U. S. Naval 
Academy Dancing Instructors the newest ball- 
room steps. Many of the social leaders in 
America and Europe have selected Arthur Mur- 
ray as their Dancing Instructor. And the same 
instruction that made them wonderful dancers 
is now available to you in print-and-picture 
form at a tiny fraction of the original cost. 


No Music—No Partner Needed 


Even if you don’t know one dance step from an- 
other you can learn to dance in a few hours by fol- 
lowing the simple instructions shown on the diagrams. 
You fearn right in your own home during spare time 
—without a partner—without music—without strang- 
ers around to embarrass you. No danger of forgetting 
—the lessons are always on hand to remind you anc 
give you confidence! 


If you can follow 
the simple diagram 
at the left, you can 
quickly master the 
steps of any dance 
the Murray way. 


to Be 
1X Popular- —s 





Five Lessons FREE 


So positive is Arthur Murray that any one can be- 
come @ good dancer through his new methods that he 
is willing to send absolutely Free, in plain cover, five 
of his remarkable lessons! They are: <A_ lesson in Fox 
Trot, Confidence, How to Fellow, How to Avoid Em 
barrassing Mistakes, Secret of Leading. To pay cost 
of printing and mailing, enclose only 10c and_ the 
lessons will be sent you at once. Don’t miss half the 
fun in life. Let Arthur Murray make you a really 
good dancer. Send for the Five Free Lessons Now 
and learn to dance in one evening! 

ARTHUR MURRAY 
Studio 95, 801 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
| Arthur Murray, Studio 95, 
801 Madison Avenue, New York City 
To prove that I can learn to dance at home in 
| one evening you may send the FIVE FREE LES 

SON T enclose 10¢ (stamps or coin) to pay for 

| the postage, printing, ete. 
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school affair. Later, someone suggested 
a school dance, which I gladly chap- 
eroned. 

So the year passed. Discipline was 
unneeded, cheerfulness reigned. Re- 
sults of examinations showed how much 
had been accomplished, although dis- 
couraging prophecies had not been 
lacking. We scored another suceess in 
higher ratings, we were united, and we 
were happy. 

These are only a few of the many 
schemes which can be employed to 
bring together a body of pupils to a 
oneness of purpose and to implant in 
them the ambition to “make good.” It 
takes effort, with a great many laughs 
at discouragement, but it pays to strug- 
gle for that magic force which con- 
verts drudgery into pleasure and dull- 
ness into light—that illusive thing 
which, in lieu of a better term, we call 
unity——FLOY ROSENBARKER, New York. 


Spring Devices 

When the pussy willows first come 
out in the spring I have my children 
gather a number of branches. Strip- 
ping off all the pussies, the primary 
children take great delight in pasting 
these on rabbit outlines drawn on me- 
dium weight paper. By pasting them 
close together the result is a pleasing 
gray furry rabbit. 

Later on, when the flowers come out, 
I have the pupils make flower books. 
Heavy paper is used on the outside, 
while folded composition paper forms 
the pages. The flowers are carefully 
pressed in newspapers under the dic- 
tionary first and when dry enough to 
handle are pasted in the booklet, anda 
short descriptive paragraph is writ- 
ten. In this way the children learn the 
names of the wild flowers. 

A great deal of interest can be 
aroused by procuring a set of cards 
with the pictures of birds thereon. 
The children like to see who can obtain 
the greatest number of cards by flash- 
ing and recognizing them, and will 
even carry the game over into recess. 
They also enjoy drawing the cards and 





imagining that they are the pictured 
birds on the cards. Then, in turn, 
they describe themselves to the rest of 
the class and the pupils guess the 
names of the birds.—MABEL GILBERT- 
Son, Minnesota. 


Moving Forward Game 

A game which we call “Moving For- 
ward” is popular with my pupils and 
furnishes a means of drill on the mul- 
tiplication tables. As soon as the pu- 
pils take their places at the back of 
the room, I give the problem. Those 
who think they know the answer take 
a step forward and one child is called 
on to give it. At first, I give several 
problems so easy that all may make 
some progress, later I introduce the 
more difficult ones. 

I like this game because it stimu- 
lates endeavor in mastering the tables, 
and relaxes cramped limbs that have 
been quiet a long time. Occasionally 
we have this game near the close of 
the morning session, and as quickly as 
a pupil reaches the front of the room, 
he is allowed to go outside. The two 
or three extra minutes are very highly 
prized by these small folk.—BrssizE M. 
HULBERT, Wisconsin. 


Silhouettes 

The following little diversion, which 
I nicknamed “Fun in a Photograph 
Gallery,” I used in place of the Friday 
afternoon drawing lesson. 

My second grade had been studying 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “My Shad- 
ow,” and I had told them the story of 
the little dog who was afraid of the 
great big black “something.” Notic- 
ing that the other pupils in the school 
seemed very much interested, I sud- 
denly thought of developing a drawing 
lesson and of making it more interest- 
ing by appealing to the play instinct. 

At close of school that night I gave 
each child a large piece of white paper 
and told him to let the shadow of his 
face fall upon the paper that evening 
when the lamps were lighted, and have 
someone draw around the profile. He 

(Continued on page 82) 
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FREE GOWN DESIGNING LESSONS | 


Teachers, why dress like a frump, when 
you can easily learn Designing and Expert 
Making and Finishing 


IN 10 WEEKS 
AT YOUR OWN HOME? 


Gown Designers Frequently Earn 


$45 to $100 a Week 
AND HIGHER 


Many students start parlors in their own 
Thousands, including several hun- 


homes. 





From Our Daily Mail 


Lodiburg, Ky.:—Be- 
fore I became a_ stu- 
jent of your Institute, 
I was just a plain coun- 
try woman and like 
thousands of other 
women, I was self-con- 
scious, I never wanted 
to go anywhere, for fear 
my clothes were not 
what other folks were 
wearing. I knew they 
looked cheap, for I could 
not afford to buy the 
things I wanted at the 
prices being asked, 

But now, what a dif- 
friends all 
pretty 


ference. My 
Tave over my 
dresses, To know if they 
were sincere, I made a 
dress for my sister, and 
in less than a week, I 
had orders for. eight 
dresses to make for her 
friends, 

Now, whenever I go 
out, I feel confident I 
am properly dressed 
for. the occasion, 

It has only cost me 
one-half as much as 
before and now I am 
proud of my clothes, 
where I formerly was 
ashamed of_ them. 

Minnie M, Feltner, 
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A charming youthful Dance | | 
dred teachers, now de- Frock in “two-tone Silver | 
° - and Rose Taffeta, } 
sign and make their | tetaii Price..... 360,00 | | 


own gowns, waists, | ‘OU (4X, MAKE 


skirts, coats or suits, 
Hundreds of experienced 
dressmakers are taking this 
course. You cannot afford 
to be without it. 


Taffeta 
Ribbon ae * 
Fur and _ tind- a 
1g5 eee je 
Your cost of frock. $22.50 
You can save.....$37.50 

















Over 1500 women and girls are P 
learning MILLINERY by mail | / COUPON 


7” Franklin Institute 
WA Dept.6 602, Rochester,N.Y 


4 Kindly send me, absolutely 
free of any charge, samp! 











Every mother, every girl over 
15, should be able to design 
and make her own or family 


costumes and hats. lesson in the subject checked 


P ‘ , below. Also show me how I can 
Mail coupon immedi- / easily learn in 10 weeks to design 
ately for J original dresses and costumes or 

hats, 
Free (1 Gown and Costume Designing and 
Making 
Sample Lesson /  UMillinery Designing and Making 
Act erry eT er ere Te ee TET Tee TT eC eT OTe 


Immediately Vi 
Address 


If not interested, hand to a friend. 


This coupon is valuable, 
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Coated AFTER Weaving. 
than other fence. 
will minimize traffic hazards at your school. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: 


NEW RUST PROOF FENCE 


Formerly the fencing of school grounds meant a big initial investment and then 
annual expenditures for fence upkeep, painting and other repairing. 
first cost is the only cost with Cyclone Chain Link Fence, Heavily Hot-Dip, Zinc- 
This new rust-proof fence lasts many years longer 
Let us send you complete information on how Cyclone Fence 


Safe Schoolgrourids 


The nation is awakened to the need of adequate protection for school children. 


Two big forces are at work—the teaching of Safety in the school room, the pro- 
viding of safer school playgrounds through fencing with Cyclone Fence, 


Has your school kept pace with this safety program? 
by and wait for others to start this movement? 
moters of this great movement? 


The study of Safety methods is of vital importance with the enormous toll of 
traffic accidents around school grounds. 
Children will dash from the playgrounds into busy streets in the ex- 
citement of play. So accidents are bound to result. 

Cyclone Fence ends this source of accidents. 
Confines the children safely while at play. 
safety methods, it means the minimizing of traffic accidents around school 





If not, will you sit idly 
Or, will you be one of the pro- 


Motorists are not entirely responsible 


Establishes centralized entrances 
With the teaching of 


Today the 


Write our nearest offices, Dept. 49. 






































A few of the many school grounds made 
safe with Cyclone Fence. 





Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort 
Worth, Texas, Oakland, Cal. (Standard Fence Co.) 
Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works). 


Cyclone Fence 


PRYPERTY PROTECTION Pars 


The Mark of Quality 


Fence and Service 
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For Home—For School 


Just, what you need for quickly preparing 
meals at home or at school. Make regular 
meals, heat water, soup, curling irons, flat 
irons wash clothing, make candy—thousands 
of uses. Instant heat, no smoke or smell. 
Stove folds flat, weighs 8 ounces, 
SEND THIS AD and 25c to the STERNO CORP., 
9 East 37th St., N. Y. City, Dept. 98, and we 
will send you. Sterno and 
handy extinguisher prepaid, 


Sterno 


Canned Heat 










this stove, can of 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


_ “I Don’t Enjoy Society Because 
| This Unsightly Hair On My Face 
Makes Me Look So Ugly.” 


But there is a way to get rid of un- 
sightly hair, safely, privately, per- 
manently. 

There is one—and only one—treat- 
ment that kills the hair root 
With other treatments, the hair 
grows thicker and stronger than ever 


The Mahler Treatment perma- 
nently removes superfluous hair 


It can be used by you in the privacy 
of your own home at comparatively 
small expense. Send three stamps 
today for full particulars sent in plain 
sealed envelope. 


D. J. MAHLER CO. 
153-H Mahler Park, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


























A simple, new way to culti- 
vate the habit of reading one 
worth-while thing every day 


OW often have you determined to become 

more familiar with the world’s great master- 
pieces of literature? And how often have your 
plans been frustrated by that baffling problem 
of what to read and where to begin? 

Now at last a new plan‘has been created that 
solves the problem. The first task was to select, 
from the whole vast field of literature, just those 
elements essential to a cultivated person’s read- 
ing. But an equally great task remained: to plan 
out a daily course of reading that could be covered 
in about twenty minutes each day. Then it was 
that the great idea suggested itself, the idea that 
was to place in the hands of the busy person 
the very key to the literature of the world. 

Following the modern educational principle of 
association of ideas, the Daily Reading Guide 
was laid out so as not only to schedule each 
day’s reading throughout the year, but to make 
that reading of timely interest. 

For example, on April 17th, which is the anni- 
versary of Benjamin Franklin’s death, the Daily 
Reading Guide refers you to his famous auto- 
biography. Or, on August 5th, the birthday of 
de Maupassant, you read two of his finest short- 
stories, ‘The Piece of String’ and ‘‘The Neck- 
lace.” Again, on Hallowe’en, Burns’ ‘*Tam 
O'Shanter” and Irving’s “Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow” are appropriate. 

You are thus introduced easily and naturally to such 
masters as Joseph Addison, Balzac, Barrie, Boccaccio, 
Carlyle, Voltaire, Dickens, :merson, Keats, Longfellow, 
Poe, Ruskin, Shakespeare, Stevenson,Tennyson, Thack- 
eray, Tolstoi, Whitman, and a host of others. 


May we send you the 


Daily Reading Guide—FREE? 


In the interest of worth-while reading, the publish- 
ers have decided to make an unusual offer to readers 
who are sincerely interested in increasing their ac- 
quaintance with the world’s great literature. A limited 
number of copies of the Daily Reading Guide are to 


be distributed for the small sum of 25c to pay the 
handling and shipping charges. Simply mail the coupon 
below. Do this NOW, as only a limited number of copies 
of the Daily Reading Guide can be distributed free. 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Ine: 
Garden City Dept. Y-103 New York 
—_ —_—_—_— — — — — Soe i oieieenll = ede 


Nelson Doubleday Inc., Dept. Y-103, Garden City, N.Y. 

Gentlemen—Please send me, entirely without obligation, 
the Daily Reading Guide, which outlines a reading course 
of twenty minutes each day of the year on the pate 
works of the world’s most eminent authors. 1 enclose 25¢ 
to pay for the handling and shipping charges. There is to be 
no further payment of any kin 








Picking Coffee on a Brazilian Plantation 





Every Teacher Should 
Have This 


COFFEE 
SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


oo Coffee Exhibit was designed 
especially for school use. It is espe- 
cially appropriate for Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades in connection with the 
study of Commercial Geography, and 
for Domestic Science work in higher 
grades. 

There are fourteen subjects in the 
exhibit as follows :— 


1—Branch of Coffee Tree Showing Blos- 
soms and Berries (six colors) 

2—Coffee in Different Stages (six colors) 

3—Brazilian Coffee Plantation (sepia) 

4—Cultivating Coffee (sepia) 

5—Picking Coffee (sepia) 

6—Drying Coffee (sepia) 

7—Washing Coffee (sepia) 

8—A Ship Loading Green Coffee (sepia) 

9—Roasting Coffee (sepia s 

10—“‘Cup-testing’”’ Coffee (sepia . 

11—Map of World, Showing Coftee-growing 
Areas (sepia) 

12—A Short History of Coffee 

13—How Coffee Should Be Brewed | 

14—Coffee Dietetics (with scene in Re- 
search Laboratory at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) 


This Exhibit was prepared for educa- 
tional purposes and is sold at cost. It 
will be sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt of fifty cents 
in stamps, money order or coin. 
| Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 7 
| 64 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 
| I am enclosing fifty cents. Please send 
| me the Coffee School Exhibit. 

. Name 
I 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


Name some prominent Russian writers of the 
nineteenth century.—lIowa. 


Count Leo Tolstoy, Feodor Dostoev- 
sky, Nikolai Vasilievitch Gogol, Ivan 
Gontcharoff, Dimitry Grigorovitch, and 
Ivan Turgeneff. Of these writers Tol- 
stoy, Turgeneff, and Dostoevsky have 
attracted most attention outside their 
own country. 

In what states in the United States is the 
= the largest city in the state ?—West Vir- 

The capital is the largest city in 
each of the following states: Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Virginia, and Wyoming. 

What is vanadium ?—Missouri. 

Vanadium is a chemical of the nitro- 
gen-phosphorus group found in certain 
minerals. It may be reduced to a me- 
tallic powder at high temperature. It 
is used in hardening and strengthening 
steel. Vanadium steel, containing less 
than one per cent vanadium, and other 
hardening substances, is so hard that 
only tools similarly treated will make 
any impression on it. 

Is there a Vice President of the United States, 


now that Coolidge has become President ?— 
Minnesota. 


No. There is no provision made in 
the Constitution for filling this office 
in case of vacancy. If the Vice Presi- 
dent becomes President, or dies, the 
office remains vacant until the next 
Sten pC term begins. The Vice 

resident’s duties as presiding officer 
of the Senate are assumed by a Sena- 
tor chosen by his colleagues for the 
purpose. 


Why should the United States wish to seek 
social ‘and economic relations with Brazil ?— 
Louisiana. 


To promote a spirit of better feeling 
between the respective countries in the 
interest of international peace and 
good-will, and to further develop the 
potential commercial possibilities. The 
United States has much in common 
with all Latin American countries and 
should, therefore, seek to establish 
such relations as will promote the best 
interests of these neighbor republics as 
well as our own interests. 

Why do we celebrate the 4th day of July as 
Independence Day when John Adams believed 


that July 2 would in the future be celebrated 
as the great national anniversary 7—Ohio. 


On July 2, 1776, an agreement was 
reached by the delegates from the re- 
spective colonies in regard to inde- 
pendence. On this day it was deter- 
mined that the colonies should declare 
themselves independent, but the 
Declaration itself was not formally ac- 
cepted and signed until July 4. Adams 
believed that the day when independ- 
ence was decided upon would be cele- 
brated, rather than the day of signing. 

Name two present-day historians, two poets, 
and two orators.—Washington. 

It is impossible, with any fairness, to 
choose two names in any of these 
classes, but at random one might men- 
tion A. B. Hart and Edward Chan- 
ning as two present-day historians, Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson and Edgar A. 
Guest as well-known poets, and Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan and Senator Wil- 
liam E., Borah as men having oratori- 
cal gifts. 


Tell something about the Electoral College.— 
Rhode Island. 


The Electoral College is the body of 
electors ehosen by each state to “se- 
lect”? the President and Vice President 
of the United States, in accordance 
with Article II and Amendment XII 
of the federal Constitution. The num- 
ber of electors from each state equals 
the number of Senators and members 
of the House of Representatives sent 
to Congress by the state. The original 
purpose of the College—to secure a 
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Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


| yee ie the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


: Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE: 
EYES 
NE ef 
Coasters Only S122 














Tothe hostess whois particular 
about her table appointments, 
these silver-platedcoasters wil 
surely be welcome. They dis- 
ld Dutch 








to the table. 34 
inches in diameter, and repre- 
A sent a regular $1.50 value. 

y No. 280B —Specially 
i 6 for | 












De luxe Gift Book of 170 
pages, showing thousands 
of beautiful gift suggestions—gifts for 
ddi: ie t oumivereness. 
birthdays, holidays, etc. _ Eve ‘in: 
priced oceaptionall low. Writefor OUR 
copy of the wonderful book TODAY, 


Baird North Co., ,5268r24 $*, 
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This ts the cheer. af this foot that becaute it grew the 
ful story the K-Ray grew healthy. way tt should, in a 
tells about the straight and nate comfortable broad- 
doces— cally~ wed shoe. 


“LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD’ 
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of ills that are caused by narrow-toed shoes. 


Educator dealer’s. 
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Send for this free 
CHART today 


AT SER SATA EOE IR TELE LS NE ONES 


MODIFIED 


EDUCATO 
nO) 


Size 24 x 36 inches— 








oem nin None genuine unless it bears this stamp 
on the sole 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC., 22 High Street, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


The Chart for your pupils 
—the Shoe for you 


HIS free Chart is a vivid lesson in foot health. 
will lastingly impress your pupils with the danger 
It will 
show them the life-long advantage of wearing shoes that 
are shaped to the natural foot. 
ready to hang on your blackboard. 

And while you are teaching foot hygiene, you will find 
that Modified Educator Shoes give your own feet blessed 
comfort all day. Comfort enhanced by graceful lines 
and style. See the new boots and oxfords at your 
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Women’s 
Modified Educator 
Oxford 
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A HEAD COLD 
Stop the misery— 
use in the nostrils 
healing, antiseptic 


“‘Mentholalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y.,Wichita, Kans. 
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Lowest Prices inU.S.A. 
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“It’s a Great Life, If You Don’t 
Weaken” 


(Continued from page 40) 


tatiously offering nothing. He pursed 
his thin lips in a silent little whistle, 
and gazed abstractedly out of the win- 
dow; then he rolled his eyes toward 
the ceiling and twirled his thumbs. He 
was thinking of his collection of birds’ 
eggs. But he’d not bring ’em. No 
sir! He might bring a “bowcorn- 
stricter” if he had one, or a “trantler” 
to sting ’er; but she’d never lay eyes 
on his bird eggs. 

Clint’s mutinous reflections were in- 
terrupted by the dismissal signals. 
Cracky! He’d forgotten there was a 
world outside. The two high schools 
were to have the first football game of 
the season at three that afternoon. 
The Wyatt speedy lightweight team 
was to go up against Central’s hefties. 
He wouldn’t miss that for pay. With 
one swipe he cleared his desk of books, 
pencils, ink, and tablet and sprang up 
like a little fine steel spring to atten- 
tion. 

As he stood waiting the signal to 
start, memory of the unpleasant after- 
noon tried to struggle up through his 
subconscious mind, but he thrust it 
back. He wanted ‘to forget it. How- 
ever, just for luck, he stuck out his 
tongue in the general direction of the 
seat of authority, deeming it wise not 
to be too definite since it was too. late 
to start anything. 

When the gong sounded for the 
line to move, Miss Kate caught his eye, 
held it intently, and said evenly and 
courteously, “Clint, remain about a 
minute.” The line moved out. 

Clint flopped back into his seat too 
disgusted for speech. Miss Kate felt 
almost grateful to him. It would not 
have ‘been unlike him to have passed 
right by her and out with the others. 

He was furious. Now what in Sam 
Hill had he done! Wasn’t that just 
like a woman? Reckon she had lost 
her front teeth and was going to blame 
it on him. No judgment at all. Plain 
fool. She knew about that game same 











W. OTTO MIESSNER in his 20 years as a music educator, saw the need 
of a new type and better school piano. So he built the Miessner piano 
especially for schools. 

Music educators were quick to see the advantages of the small upright. 
In five years 7000 of these instruments have gone into schools. 

The Miessner is a new piano, not merely a larger instrument cut down. 
Its wonderful big, full tone is the result of advanced construction principles. 
With the Miessner, the teacher looks over the top facing the class to lead 
the singing. One Miessner serves an entire floor. It is light and easily 
moved from room to room by two small children. 

Miessner tells you how to earn a Miessner piano for your school in hie 
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Outline of Health Lessons 


An invaluable guide to 
every elementary school 
teacher and _ supervisor, 
who is correlating health 
teaching with other school 
subjects. 


This outline includes 
stories, games, object talks, 
rhymes, patterns for hand- 
work, with literature and 
twenty-two complete 
health lesson plans. 


The lessons represent a 
class room teaching plan. 
They have been so arrang- 
ed that the complete out- 
line may be used as a basis 
for a health program or 
any single lesson may be 
given as part of a program 
already in operation. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR EVERY TEACHER 
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Enclosed please find $1.00 for which 
send me Outline of Health Lessons. 











These All for Health Lessons 
will help your Children play 
the Health Game. 
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Wheat Biscuit cartons. 








LLUSTRATED in ten colors, showing the entire process of manufac- 
turing Shredded Wheat from the whole wheat. 
nating and interesting to children when explained by the teacher. We 
mail it, postpaid, to any teacher who sends us the ends of ten Shredded 
Ask your pupils to bring the ends of cartons from 
their homes where Shredded Wheat is used. Size of chart 224 x 24 inches. 


Nothing quite so fasci- 


Address Advertising Department, 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

















as he did; heard her say she was go- 
ing. Of all the rotten luck! 

Miss Kate turned from the door 
where she had been watching the lines 
and said pleasantly, a little as if she 
had almost forgotten he was there, 
“Oh, by the way, Clint! I don’t be- 
lieve you cleaned up that spot you 
made on the floor this afternoon. 
There’s paper.” She indicated the 
wastebasket with a nod, and began 
putting her desk in order. She did 
hope he would not refuse. If only she 
could succeed in holding fast to her 
temper! If only she could lead him to 
see that she wanted obedience without 
force! So far she had succeeded well 
beyond her hopes in avoiding a crisis 
before the class. She knew that Clint 
felt he had no identity so far as she 
was concerned. Never once had she 
spoken to him or treated him in any 
way different from the other children, 
although she believed firmly that what 
he demanded was recognition as a dis- 
tinct species of the genus schoolboy. 
She wanted to show him that he was 
worthy of a better mark of difference 
than that of bad behavior. 

Miss Kate had been compelled to use 
diplomacy in order to avoid passing 
judgment before the class, thinking 
that in so doing she would take from 
him his greatest strength—an audi- 
ence. But now, as she observed his 
stony little face, she was not so sure. 
Clint’s mouth was a thin straight line. 
He’d never do it. He’d never clean up 
that spot. His small face took on the 
look of granite and his power of re- 
sistance appeared to be as unyielding. 
He slid stubbornly down in his seat, 
halting somewhere near the middle of 
his backbone, his cold little gray eyes 
regarding this teacher-monster. His 
legs projected stiffly from under his 
desk. 

Without looking, Miss Kate knew 
she was in for a siege. She recalled 
Clint’s reputation for strength of will, 
and wondered how long they would be 
there. With no appearance of acting, 
she took out a bundle of test papers 
and began correcting them. The build- 
ing was empty, and had taken on that 
loud, stale silence peculiar to schools 
after the children have gone. In the 
hope that Father Time might come to 
her aid, Miss Kate surreptitiously 
turned the clock toward the offender. 

Time passed, with no sound in the 
room but that of Miss Kate’s pencil. 
Down the corridor the swish of Dod- 
son’s broom could be heard as he swept 
out the chapel. That meant he was 
through on the first floor. More time 
passed. Miss Kate still corrected pa- 
pers. Clint retained his inert position. 
He should worry; he could stay there 
as long as she could. He eased him- 
self into a more comfortable position, 
and through half-closed eyelids, re- 
garded her. 

Soon he decided he would change his 
tactics and pretend sleep. He would 
make her think he was good for the 
night; so he tried to put on an ex- 
pression indicative of deep forgetful 
slumber. She had not yet looked his 
way. He wished that he might startle 
her somehow. It occurred to him that 
she would be dreadfully frightened and 
remorseful if he should die there; then 
for some minutes he was interested in 
trying to look like the corpse of little 
Joe Jameson, a classmate who had 
died in the summer. 

_Lacking the stimulus of apprecia- 
tion, he soon tired of that, for Miss 
Kate was so deeply absorbed in her 
papers that she seemed to have for- 
gotten his very existence. He would 
try calling attention to himself. He 
would snore. He tried a low, sobbing 
kind. She gave no heed. Then he 
made a loud clicking sound with his 
tongue, and turned his head as if on 
a pillow. The movement brought the 
clock within range of his vision. Great 
Scott! It was four o'clock. The game 
was about over. He had been so in- 
terested in proving to Miss Kate that 
he never, this side of the grave, would 
clean up that spot, that all else had 
sort of dropped out of his mind. Noth- 
ing had mattered so much as just 
“showing her.” 


He sat up, stretched, and yawned 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Beautiful La Dora Pearls 


Solid Gold, Diamond_ Clasp, onl 

(Regular Retail List Price 315.005 4.83 
A sensational slash in price now makes it possible 

for every woman and girl to wear a strand of lovel: 

La Dora Pearls. These synthetic Gems are the prou 

product of France — where the art of creating inde- 

structible pearls has been mastered. 


that will delight any woman or girl. As a reproduction 
of the Oriental Pearl—the La Dora Pearl is peciertice 
itself. They possess all the charm, all the soft, delicate 
colors and iridescence of true deep-sea pearls. The pass- 
ing of years never lessenstheir glorious beauty. Guar. 
anteed not to break, crack, peel or discolor. 
Money Back Guarantee 

Perhaps never again will such a money saving chance 
be offered you. Just imagine getting a wonderful 24-inch 
strand of perfectly matched and graduated pearls with 
solid white gold clasp set with genuine chip diamond, 
in a beautiful silk lined gift case at the unbelievable 


price of $4.83. You do not risk a penny. Our guarantee | 3 


protects you absolutely. n receipt of Necklace, if 


you are not perfectly delighted, we will refund your . 


money instantly. Send us your order and remittance of 
only $4.83 at once and in_a few days — will receive 
an exquisite La Dora Pearl Necklace that you wil! al- 
ways be proud of. If you desire, we will send C.O.D., 


ae to pay postman $4.83, plus 15c charges, upon de> | 


ivery. This is a rare opportunity. der now. 


S & CO., 4750-57 Sheridan RoadCHICAGO | 





Fifth Avenue” 


Personal Stationery 


100 DOUBLE Sheets 
100 Envelopes 62 ; 


— With Any 
- N 


AME ano ADDRESS 


Stationery that 
Reflects personality 


EmsBossep-Like Dit ENGRAVING 


Or Monogram 


On Fine Vellum Paper | 
—— ee ee 


y} 
* DOUBLE SHEET-~=100 double (folded) “| 
sheets and 100 lopes, all emb dwith | 


three-line address, in fine stationery box. Pre- 


paid $2.00. 
SINGLE SHEET-—100 single sheets and 
100 lopes a b d, and 100 plain 
sheets. Prepaid, $2.00. (For embossing en- 
tire 200 sheets, add 50 cents.) 1 
YOUR MONOGRAM~—designed as shown 
above, embossed on the writing paper and 
envelopes If you pos § address in 
combination with Monogram on paper and_ |}; 
address only on envelopes add 50 cents. H 

AN EXCEPTIONAL GIFT FOR ANY OCCASICN 

g nteed. 

Delivery5 to6days. Write plainly (or print) word- 
ing to be embossed on paper and envelope flap (not 
over 3 lines), State choice of paper, White Blue, 
Grey, or Buff, and color of embessing Black, Blue or 
Jade Green, and designate folded or single sheets. 
Enclose check, moncy order or currency, (West of 
Miss., U. S. Possessions or Canada add 26c.) 


500 Fifth Ave. NewYork Dept. T. . 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
1 00 What every young husband and - 
$ . Every young wife should know 
POSTPAID What every parent should know 


Mailed in es PR 
plain wrapper 2 ble & di on request 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg,, Philadelphia 


BEAUTIFUL DECORATIVE 
CUT-OUT DESIGNS 


TEACHERS: Get beautiful. decorative cut-work design: 
for your schoolroom that furnish a never ending delight to 
children of all ages both in the making and result as they 
present a dainty intricate appearance when used as a black- 
board border or mounted on construction paper. 

The set of sixteen patterns direct from the designer. 
fifty cents, postpaid 


JESSIE PATTERSON, ASPGROVE, OREGON 
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What is more tender 
than a child’s skin? 


HEN your pupils arrive 

these crisp mornings 
with windbitten faces and 
smarting cracked hands—re- 
| member that a child’s skin is 
| a delicate thing. Apply 
“Vaseline” Camphor Ice. It 
soften and heals. 


“Vaseline” Camphor Ice con- 
tains more camphor than 
other similar preparations; it 
is more bland and soothing. 
It is exceptionally good for 
cracked lips. 

Keep “Vaseline” Camphor Ice in 


the classroom as well as at home. 
Put up in metal boxes and in tubes. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
(Consolidated) 
New York 





State Street 


Vaseline 


US.Pat0& 


CAMPHOR ICE 


Every “Vaseline” Product is recommended every- 
where because of its absolute purity and effectiveness. 





























Young 


The secret of a youthful face will 
be sent to any woman who has any 
kind of a facial disfigurement 
caused by age.Every woman who 
has asingle facial defect should 
know about these remarkable 


J 

Beauty Exercises 
which remove wrinkles, crow’s ¥ 
feet, fill up hollows, give round- 
ness to scrawny necks, clear up 
sallowskinsand restorethecharm & 
of girlhood beauty. No creams, 

8 


ge, Masks, P ps, 
vibrators or other artificial means. 
Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells 
just what to do to make your complexion smooth and 
eautiful. Write . 

Kathryn Murray- Inc. 
207 So. Wabash Ave. _Suite 342 Chicago, Ml. 











RELIEVE YOUR 
TROUBLE ZONE 

















Hotel Richmond 


70 West 46th Street 
Between Fifth Ave. and Broadway, New York 
Convenient location. 
| For motorists in the heart of the Amusement section. 











Garage near by. Moderate prices. 

















There is a little hidden story in every exposure made 
with your Kodak which is most interesting when told 
with Our PREMIER PRINTS Pi and 
Deep els 
5 size 6 exposare roll costs 
each to develop and print. Film Packs 50c each. 
Not howcheap, but howgood. Quick Service. 
PHOTO SERVICE CO. 1027 Flint St. Cincinnati, 0. 















broom had long 
He could hear him 
off somewhere closing windows. Soon 
he would lock up and leave. How 
would it feel to sit there all night? 
Wonder if she would go on correcting 
papers all that time—in the dark. 
Maybe her eyes were like cats’ eyes at 
night. The thought filled him with 
horror. Fancy how she would look 
there at her desk, her eyes all shiny! 
Why in thunder didn’t she ask him 
about that old spot? Did she reckon he 
knew what she wanted ’less ’n she told 
him? Reckon she thought he was a 
mind-reader. 

He found a pin and began to scratch 
his name on the desk. Guess that 
would fetch her, for the desk was 
new. But no; no sign from Miss 
Kate. He scratched it three times, 
very ostentatiously, and each time 
with more exaggerated effort. 

The janitor halted at the door in- 
quiringly. “You will have to clean this 
room in the morning, Dodson, I’m 
busy. Put the latch on the side door; 
T’ll see that it is fastened; and I'll 
close my windows.” Her tone im- 
plied that she might be there indef- 
initely. 

Clint began to see her in a new light. 
Some vague, shapeless kind of idea 


audibly. Dodson’s 
since been silent. 


gan to take form in the back of his 
mind. But he_ ground his 
Plague take it! If she had any sense, 
she’d tell him again about that spot. 
Reckon he wanted to be there forever 
just wipin’ up a little spot? The seat 
was hard, too. B’lieve he’d wore a hole 
in his pants. 

Miss Kate sensed his state of mind, 
and seizing the psychological moment, 
she looked up if she had just remem- 
bered something. “Clint, do you know 
of anyone who would like to have an 
Airedale pup—a full-blood? I have 
one I must get rid of; he’s about six 
weeks old.” 

Clint’s heart skipped a beat. An 
Airedale! You could train ’em; seen 
’em in picture shows do all sorts of 
stunts. My! MHe’d like to have an 
Airedale. Eagerness took the place of 
the scowl on his face. His mouth 
opened, then closed. He had remem- 
bered; she was an enemy. He couldn’t 
accept anything from an enemy, no 
matter how much he might want it. 
Ugh! But it made him sick to lose 
that chance of getting a fine dog. He 
might never have a chance to get an- 
other. His lips, not his heart, an- 
swered stubbornly, his voice dry and 
harsh, “Naw. Don’t know of nobody.” 

Miss Kate returned to her work. He 
counted all his mosquito bites on both 
legs, and thought about the pup. He 
wondered why she wanted to part with 
it, and if it had a name. He tried to 
think up names appropriate for Aire- 
dales. Opening his desk cautiously, he 
got out a scrap of paper and a pencil 
and scrawled, “Sam, Mug, Boy, Brute, 
Victor, Mutt”—Mutt! Mutt! Wouldn’t 
that be a dandy name for him! If he 
belonged to him that’s what he’d name 
him, sure Mike!—Or “Mike,” that ’ud 
be a good name too. He weighed one 
against the other, trying to choose. 

Miss Kate was doing some thinking, 
too. She loved that pup. Handsomely 
ugly he was, with big clumsy paws that 
were so easily stepped on. Of course, 
she reasoned, he was too young to no- 
tice a change in masters; and Clint 
would be good to him; she was confi- 
dent of that. She had discovered in 
him a genuine respect for dogs. 


to win the boy. 
trained her power for self-denial, so 
she laid her pup on the altar of service. 


in hopes that you wanted him. I hate 
to give him up, but I could let you 
have him easier than anyone else, for 
I know you would be good to him. But 
of course if you don’t want him—” 
Her voice trailed off as ‘she searched 
for the pencil which had dropped into 
an open drawer. 

Jumping Jupiter! He had thought 
she was mad at him! 

Seizing the opportunity for being 
unobserved, he leaned over and looked 





back down the aisle. Such a little spot 


almost resembling respect for her be- | 


teeth. | 
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Will you be one of the fortunate few to have 
a complete Shakespeare in one volume? 


ERE is a book that every teacher and educator needs 

—one for which they will find a constant use. For 

between the covers of this printers’ masterpiece are all 
of Shakespeare’s works. 


Instead of having Shakespeare complete in anywhere 
from ten to thirty-nine volumes, you can now have one 
volume in which are the complete works of the immortal 
master. You will appreciate, too, the biographical intro- 
duction, the essay on Shakespeare and Bacon by Sir 
Henry Irving and the glossary of unfamiliar words, to- 
gether with the index to characters. 


It will prove a revelation to you. Notice its large, clear 
type and the specially made non-transparent India paper 
on which it is printed. Think of the achievement—a book 
of 1357 pages and actually less than one inch thick. Note 
too, the handy thumb index. Finally notice the beautiful 
Maroon, limp leather binding which adds the last wonder- 
ful feature to an already wonderful book. 


1440 copies arrived from Scotland last week. We do not 
know when more will be available—possibly never. You 
must act quickly to avoid disappointment. Write today for 
your copy. Don’t send a penny. Just mail the coupon now. 
It will bring your book at once by insured mail. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CO., 416 West 13th St., New York City 


SHAKESPEARE 


COMPLETE in ONE handsome volwme 


USE THE COUPON NOW! 





Al- | 
though loath to lose the pup, she longed | 
Circumstances had | 


“Well, to tell the truth, Clint, I was | 


|" Pp. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


Send me for free examination, charges prepaid, one copy of your limited edition-de luxe of 


| | Shakespeare’s works, complete in one volume. 


When the book is delivered, I will deposit $1.50 with the postman, and send you $1.00 each 
month until the full price of $6.50 has been paid. 


| OR 
[] I will deposit $5.50 with the postman, which will be credited as payment in full if I retain 
the book. 
| | (Mark X in square to indicate the plan of payment you prefer. Your deposit 


will be refunded at once if the Shakespeare does not exceed your expectations.) 


i Outside of the United States $6.50 (cash or money-order) must accompany order 
| Mr. ) 
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Takes Off 41 Lbs 


In Exactly 7 Weeks! 


The lady in the picture is close to an ideal 
weight. Yet two months ago she was far too 
stout—was heavier by more than forty 
pounds! Mrs, Ella Carpenter, 2425 Caron- 
delet Street, New Orleans, explains how 
she reduced with such success: 


‘I had long wished for some means of reducing my 
170 lbs. Being a business woman I bad no time nor 
money to waste on fads; but two months ago I de- 
cided to try a method that somehow seemed sensible. 
The trial didn’t cost anything, it required only a 
week—so I gave Wallace reducing records a chance 
and here is what happened. 


‘Easiest Thing I Ever Did’ 


‘Fifteen minutes each evening I took the reducing 
movements—to music. It was uncommonly interest- 
ing; I felt better from the start. But I watched my 
weight, and that is what thrilled me; J lost 6% lbs. 
that first week. Naturally, I went on with it, The 
second week I lost 8 Ibs. more. 

‘I didn’t do a thing to supplement my course with 
Wallace—no Turkish baths—no starving, nor patent 
foods or drugs—I just got thin to musicas the offersaid 
Iwould. It was delightfully easy. Today, my bathroom 
scale said 129—not bad for my 5{t. 5 inches!’ 

Reduce without punishment: without any “reduced 
Jook!” Proof that you can costs nothing. The trial is 
really free. Coupon brings the full first lesson—record 
and all—without payment now or on delivery. 
WALLACE 

630 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID fora weck’s 
free trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 
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7 DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 


Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 








SEND NO MONEY Big 3 foot Telescope 
Shee -= in 5 Sections ang 

See people and objects miles away just like 

they were close, see Moon and Stars as 

you never did before. Brass bound, : 

useful and entertaining. *‘Could. 

te}l color of aeroplane ¢ miles 


*t—— Mrs. Yarbrough, 
Watch my boy arrive 








freight cars mile 
way, see mountains on moon’’ 
“a A. C. Palmer. Thousands pleased. 
SPECIAL OFFER. Send just your name. 

On arrival pay postman $1.85 plus few cents 
it istacti joney back, 


lage. orm 
&CO., 75 W. Van Buren, Dept, 1603, Chicago, Ill, 
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Real American Watch, 5 year guarantee, fine jf 
‘case, looks and wears like ire Just sell 12H] 

boxes Mentho-Nova Salve (Wonder Mentholff 
Engi Ointment.) Return the $3.00 and receive i) 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address 


U. &. Supply Company, SM-27, Geesnvifie, Pa. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


to cause so much trouble! He felt 
ashamed. 
The same courage that had enabled 
him to commit the offence rallied to 
his need and enabled him to get up 
and, with the paper bearing the dog 
names, walk back and scrub vigor- 
ously at the fatal spot now dim as an 
old memory. Head up and proud, he 
marched boldly up to Miss Kate’s desk 
and to her astonishment asked, “Do 
you want fresh water in that vase?” 
Miss Kate had to battle for a casual 
“Ves,” 
He disappeared with the flowers 
that were too far spent to appreciate 
the kindness. With the strain re- 
moved, Miss Kate, who had been se- 
renity itself, now trembled weakly. To 
cover this she began to rearrange the 
papers as if she had finished. 
Clint was gone but a moment. As 
he replaced the vase on her desk, he 
surrendered, with a final touch of su- 
periority: “Uh, about that pup, Miss 
Kate; of course if you really want to 
get rid of him, and want me to take 
him, I think I can manage it.” 
Miss Kate leaned back, utterly tired 
but contented. She rose. 
“Come on,” she said, “let’s go get 
him.” And to herself she repeated that 
philosophy-in-a-sentence: “It’s a great 
life, if you don’t weaken.” 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 77) 


was then to bring the paper back to 
school. The next morning I made a 
catalogue of the pictures and, with the 
children’s help, cut them out. During 
the last recess I mounted them on the 
walls of our schoolroom. 

When the children came in from 
play they found the silhouettes on the 
walls and a piece of drawing paper five 
inches by six inches, a piece of cotton, 
and toothpicks upon each desk. The 
names of the children were written up- 
on slips of paper, and each child drew 
one. If he happened to draw his own 
name, he put it back and drew again. 

Each child was allowed to take the 
seat opposite the person whose name 
he had chosen, in order that he might 
draw the silhouette of that person. 
Then, by twisting a little cotton around 
a toothpick, dipping this in ink and 
wiping the outline drawn, we had a 
very good imitation of a shadow 
picture. 

The next thing was guessing the ori- 
ginals of the pictures on the wall and 
of the smaller pictures. The children 
enjoyed this exercise very much.— 
GLENNE E. STEPHENSON, Nebraska. 


Phonetic Games 


I 

One child is chosen to be the teach- 
er. He stands in front of the class 
and shows one phonetic card ata time, 
as at, and says, “I’m at.” Each child 
is asked to make some word, so one 
child puts an f before the at and says, 
“Now you are fat”; another child 
places an 7 before the at and says, 
“Now you are rat.” This is continued 
until all the family phonetic cards 
have been shown. The children never 
lose their interest in this game. 


II 

Print all the phonograms and initial 
consonants on cardboard four inches 
long and as wide as the phonogram. 
Hang these on a wire or place on the 
blackboard tray. Ask two or three 
children to make words using two 
cards, as c—at or n—ot. Then ask for 
words using three cards, as pl—ay— 
ing or fl—ow—er.—Ipa M. BrapsHAw, 
Massachusetts. 





However things may seem, no evil 
thing is success, and no good thing is 
failure.—Longfellow. 
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Will you 
exchange 
your vaca- 
tion for a 
profitable 
Summer of 
Travel? 


We offer men and 
women teachers in- 
teresting work along 
school lines with splen- - 
did opportunity for wide 
travel. Salary to start with 
all railroad fare paid; busi- 
ness training and good in- 
come assured. Those who can 
begin earliest and work longest 
given preference. Pleasant Sum- 
mer territory open. Several teach- 
ers last year averaged $500 for their 
Summer Vacation. This may lead to 
a successful permanent business career 
for you. 


“A High Way to Success” 


FREE. Write giving full particulars con- 
cerning age, education and time you can sonnel, and its oppor- 
start work in your first letter. By return tunities. 


Addiess Mr. L. N. GRUNDER, Drawer 208, Station B, Cleveland, Ohio 


Pacific 
(ountry 


Minneapolis % StPaul 


mail, 
together 
with a per- 
sonal letter, we 
will send you with- 
out obligation of any 
kind, our 20 page, illus. 
trated booklet, A High 
Way to Success, de- 
scriptive of our Con- 
pany, its work, its per- 
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Make yours a vacation in the great west— 
the Union Pacific country—magnificent in 
scenery, thrilling in its history and romance, 
Greatly reduced summer fares. The low 
cost will surprise you. 


You can see Colorado, Salt Lake City and Yellow- 
stone all for the price of a ticket to Yellowstone 
alone! At small added railroad fare youcan see the 
Pacific Northwest, Mt. Rainier National Park, 
California and Yosemite. 


Let us help you plan your vacation and show you 
how to see most of the west at the least expense. 


W. H. MURRAY, Gen’! Pass. Agent 

Room 130, Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
Please mail me illustrated booklets and complete infor- 
mation regarding the very low summer fares to the points 
checked below, including side-trips and stop-overs. 

( ) Yellowstone Nat’! Park ( ) California 

( ) Rocky Mountain Nat’l Park ( ) Pacific Northwest 
( ) Salt Lake City ) Mt. Rainier Nat’l Park 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
SYSTEM 
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Cooks and Good Housekeepers 


realize the superiority of 


Baker’s 
Chocolate 


(Premium No. 1) 

for making cakes, pies, puddings, 
fudges, ices, etc. 

Be sure that you 
get the genuine, in 
the blue wrapper 
and yellow label 
with the trade-mark 
of the Chocolate 
Girl on the back. 


ato. U. 6. Par. OFF. Made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Lta. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
Mills at Dorchester, Mass. 
and Montreal, Canada 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


























Exceptional Values in 

iamonds, Watches 

and Jewelry 

The most complete 
and beautiful book = 
itskind—YOURS FREE! 
96 colored pages full of 
wonderful bargains — 
giftsforevery occasion. 
Buy on our 


Friendly Credit Terms 24/4) 
You have 10 WHOLE MONTHS Wag 

to PAY on anything you select. nad 

Setisfection gr +k. or money 

Saction strictly onan antial, an 

a Su 


Limited Supply 
Write foryour copy TODAY toDept. 244 H 











Dept.244H “THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


ITAL $1,000,0C 


LW-SWEET INC. 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











SCHOOL BOX 
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rho Fountain Pen, ——— 

ucils, patie, Pen - f 

he der, Krase for ——— 
selling 30 packages Chewing Gum at be. a pekg. 

BLUINE MFG. ©0., 552 MILL ST., CONCORD Ww NOTION, MASS, 

































ks the $3.00 
Wy ance or choice of 147 premiums free. 
YU. 8. Supply Compeny, VM-27, Greenville, Pa. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


What Parents Think of Our 
Methods 


(Continued from page 26) 


lar study, the teacher is likely to be- 
come discouraged with the pupil and 
often underestimates his ability in 
other studies. Having a_ different 
teacher for each study would eliminate 
this hazard, to the child’s advantage, 
and it would also lessen the nerve 
strain on a teacher who feels responsi- 
ble for putting a pupil through in all 
subjects. 

I know that other mothers are hav- 
ing the same worries regarding the 
matter of promotion that I am having. 
Someone may say, “Give a child who 
is —" trouble with a certain study 
special lessons after school, or send 
him to a private school.” I may be in 
error, but it is my opinion, based on 
experience and observation, that it is 
wrong for children in the graded 
schools to have lessons to learn at 
home, to say nothing of taking extra 
work in school after the others have 
gone. For a child to be in school from 
8:30 to 3:30 is a severe tax on his 
mental energy, and when he leaves in 
the afternoon he should feel entirely 
free from school work. Such freedom 
is necessary if he is to have the right 
zest for the next day’s lessons. Much 
close application is not good for chil- 
dren. They need time for relaxation, 
both of mind and of body. Home les- 
sons, I have found, are detrimental to 
health and reduce a pupil’s ability to 
do his best during regular school hours 
the next day. As for private schools, 
I do not approve of them unless a child 
is deficient in all his mental work. 
The mixing of children in public 
schools is an education in itself. It 
fits them for a their place, later 
on in life, among all sorts of people. 





Practical Ideas 
(Continued from page 37) 


by the different buyers. Newspaper 
reports were a help to us. Compari- 
sons were made between the prices 
paid for the raw material and the price 
of cotton cloth. Many everyday ex- 
amples were furnished for our supple- 
mentary arithmetic work. 

We were unable to secure a spinning 
wheel for demonstration, but fortu- 
nately some of the children had seen 
spinning wheels and understood how 
they were used. With the aid of pic- 
tures, an explanation of the wheel and 
its work was given to the entire class. 

We made: the simplest form of loom 
on which to do our weaving in making 
the cloth, Four strips of wood were 
nailed together so as to form a rec- 
tangle. Small nails were driven about 
a quarter of an inch apart in two op- 
posite ends. These nails furnished a 
means of holding the warp threads in 
place, for they were tied around the 
nails. From small pieces of thin wood, 
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such as chalk boxes, we made crude 
needles to carry our thread for weav- 
ing. 

Lessons in paper weaving had pre- 
pared them for this more advanced 
weaving. To their delight, small 
pieces of real cloth were soon made 
from cotton thread that had been 
brought for that purpose. The value 
of the work must be measured in de- 
gree of effort, not altogether in ac- 
complishment. Some pupils who pre- 
sented less attractive products had 
after all gained more than others 
whose handwork was more nearly 
perfect, 

A clearer idea of the dignity of la- 
bor seemed to dawn upon the children. 
They began to realize how many peo- 
ple are engaged in making the very 
simplest of materials. They learned 
that methods in the making of cloth 
have changed as greatly as modes of 
travel and communication. We studied 
the industry on the big scale of to-day 
by pictures and the stereoscope, as 





there were no factories to which we 
might go for first-hand information. 
This is only one of many projects | 
that can be successfully carried out. 
Such projects encourage self-expres- 
sion, give pupils something worth 
while to do, and are a means for pur- | | 
poseful activity. 


| 
| 








Notice how the large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
cleans even the backs of the back teeth—and at the same 
time, the serrated bristles are cleaning the inside sur- 


The intelli 
thorough 


faces and crevices between the front teeth. 
gent method of mouth hygiene requires 
brushing of teeth, gums, and tongue. 


It is partly your fault 


when your pupil’s tooth aches! 


HE schools are doing a great work in hygiene. 

The preventives against disease, promoted 
by school authorities, are saving the health and 
lives of many children. The most that the 
medical authorities can do is to require chil- 
dren’s teeth to be attended to after they have 
become decayed. 

Prevent toothache among your pupils by 
drilling them in the essentials of tooth brushing. 
That may be the parents’ duty. Yet where a 
child’s tooth decays, aches, pours poison into 
the system, dulls mentality and holds that pupil 
in the lower grades—that condition might have 
been prevented by a thoughtful teacher. 

The photograph above how the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush cleans the backs of 
the back teeth. Your own tooth brush will show 
how the curve fits against all the teeth. That 
permits the saw-tooth-pointed bristles to pene- 
trate between the teeth, sweeping tartar-form- 
ing germs away. 





shows 


Teach children in the primary grades to keep 
tartar off their molars. Lost or decayed molars 
make a great Te in their capacity tolearn 
in the higher grades. Tartar is hard to remove, 
but easy to prevent by frequent brushing with 
a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes come in three sizes 
adults’, small, and babies’. Prices in the United States; 
50c, 35c, and 25c respectively. Each size comes in 
three different kinds of bristles—hard, medium and 
soft. Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, 
and all over the world, in the sanitary yellow box. 
Send for “Tooth Truths,” our interesting booklet 
about tooth troubles. Florence Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 





Always sold in the yellow box 
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Vacation Cruise to Rio! 


See Rio—the wonder city of South America. Tijuca. Corcovado. 
Petropolis. The Emperor’s Table and other famous places. 


Only cruise offering opportunity to meet and know lead- 
ing South Americans thru Y. W.C. A. connections. 


6 Days In Rio De Janeiro and picturesque suburbs at the height 
of the winter season. 


Leave New York last week in July on the Munson line. 
Return September 1. 


23 DAYS AT SEA $595 


PRICES ALL INCLUSIVE 


For full information write 
FOREIGN TOURS COMMITTEE 
National Y. W. C.A., 


6OO Lexington Avenue, New York City 

















Ba YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


BUT YOUR NOSE? 














iw THIS DAY anp AGE attention to your appearance is an absolute ne- 

cessity if you expect to make the most out of iife. Not only should you 
wish to appear as attractive as possible, for your own self satisfaction, 
which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in gen- 

& eral judging you greatly, if not wholly, by your “looks,"’ therefore it pays to § 
“look your best” at all times, Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; it & 
will injure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests 
the failure or success of your life, Which is to be your ultimate Gestiny 

ate 


My newest greatly improved Nose-Shaper, **TRADOS MODEL 25’’ U. 8. 
ent, ses, Without operation, quickly, safely, 
comfortably and_ permanently. Model 25 is the 







corrects now all ill-shaped_nc¢ 


Jiseased cases excepted. 


latest in Nose Shapers and surpasses all my previous Models and other 

Nose Shaper Patents by a large margin, It has six adjustable pressure reg- 

ulators, is made of light polished metal, is firm and fits every nose comfort- 

ably. The inside is upholstered with a fine chamois and no metal parts 

come in contact with the skin. Being worn at_night it does not interfere 

with your daily work, Thousands of unsolicited testimonials on hand, and 

my fifteen years of studying and manufacturing Nose Shapers is at your dis- 

posal, which guarantees you entire satisfaction and a pertectly shaped nose, 
Write today for free booklet, which tells how to correct Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory 
M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1710 Ackerman Building, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








TRIAL OFFER. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER; 
FILMS DEVELOPED Roll developed KODAK FILMS—your NEXT KODAK FILM 
and 6 quality prin-s 20c, or 6 prints from negatives 15c, DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 
KLINKNER FILM SERVICE, Dyersville, lowa. | MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


DOWN BRINGS ANY 
MAKE TYPEWRITER 
R10 DAYS TRIAL 


Only15cPerDay 








DIRECT Buys a Typewriter ‘ Remington * 
FROM OUR Think of it! Securinganyoneof these | Self Starter Model 10 
latest model standard typewriters, 2 
fully guaranteed, for about one- § With all latest improve- 
half the original factory price. J ments. A good typewriter 


at a real bargain price. 
The manufacturer’s fac- 
tory price of this typewriter is 
$102.50. We will send it to you 
direct from our factory on 
easy payments for 


Only $5390 


Cash Price Galy ~ 
$4772 


Simply send us $3.00 with the cou- 
pon and we willsend you your choice 
of any typewriter in this advertise- 

for ten days’ trial without 
obligation to buy. After trial 
and when entirely ‘satisfied 
send us only $5.00 per month 
rental until our low direct- 
from-factoryprice has been paid 
andthe machineis then yours. 
























Y papammnere ge 
L. C. Smith 


Silent Model & 











A good, practical, silent 5-Year 
typewriter. The manu- 

facturer’s factory priceof Guarantee 
this typewriter is $105.00. We give youthesame 


guarantee as if you 
paid the original 
factory price. You 


We will send it to you 
direct from our factory 


J Royal—10™ 





on easy payments for Young seuntbocntiony The Master Moded 
ery way. So Bf ‘This typewriter is preferred b 
Onl y $5g00 Process rae yous thousands of people to allother 
its superior 
Re-Manutactured writing suniiien. The manu- 








Cash Price Only 

$ 20 facturer’s factory price of this 
52 typewriter is $102.50. We will 
send it direct from our factory 
on easy payments for 








chanically perfect opera 



























ting typewriter, guaran- 
N teed like new. Every Only $5g00 
Underwood typewriter is completely torn se 
™. down, cleaned thoroughly b Cash Price Only 
lodel S our special process; hand- 


$5220 


With all latest improve- 
ments. Standard the 
World Over. The manu- 
facturer’s factory priceof 
this typewriter is $102.50. 
We will send it to you 
direct from our factory 


brush enameled, baked in our 
special ovens; highest -—, 
nickel-plated; all worn weak or faulty 
parts replaced with new parts, entire 
machine completely assembled, ad- 
justed and perfectly aligned by 
specialized typewriter experts. 










/ YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Ticking Tepee 
(Continued from page 34) 


_ So Chauncey walked to Waterbury 
in his ragged moccasins. During the 
winter he learned to make dials that 
would fit into Master Terry’s new 
“pillar and scroll top” clock cases. 
The dial was about eleven inches 
across, with a glass panel below 
painted in gay colors. The case itself 
had small feet and a top cut in a 
scroll design, with small round pillars 
at the sides. Spandrels were painted 
at the corners of the face. 

The next winter Chauncey hoped 
that he might go home to Master 
Terry’s shop, but something happened 
to prevent. The Waterbury clock- 
maker fitted out a wagon for making 
the long trip down to New Jersey with 
clock works, ready to sell and fit into 
handmade cases in the towns where 
they were left. Chauncey Jerome, 
then eighteen years of age, was se- 
lected to make this perilous trip. Two 
peddlers went with him. 

The wagon was a stout affair of 
thick lumber, with a swaying canvas 
top to serve as a protection from the 
storms that it would meet. It held 
bacon, flour, coffee, and sugar in ad- 
dition to some bolts of calico, candles, 
tinware, and the precious skeletons of 
clocks for selling on the way. Chaun- 
cey also took with him rawhide for re- 
pairing the oxen’s harness, if need be, 
and a gun. 

Chauncey went south by way of the 
coast trails. The Indians along the 
way, while they had lost a good deal 
of their savagery, were outlaws, parti- 
cularly the Narragansets. They often 
preyed on peddlers for what loot they 
could get from the wagons. 

There could scarcely have been an 
odder caravan than this one of the 
boy clock-maker. Chauncey sat in front 
and shouted to’the slow-moving oxen. 
The sides of the wagon swayed in the 
late winter wind like a mammoth bal- 
loon. Inside, all the available space 
was hung with clocks: wag-on-the-wall 
clocks, grandfather clocks, steeple 
clocks, some with moons painted on 
the dials, some with brass works, and 
others with wooden works. There 
were excellent potters, furniture mak- 
ers, weavers, and merchants in New 
Jersey, but almost no clock-makers. 
Chauncey Jerome’s clock caravan was 
going to work a revolution in time- 
keeping in the districts through which 
he traveled. 

The streams to be forded were deep 
with melting ice. Chauncey met 
storms along the Sound when he had 
to draw up in the shelter of a forest, 
lest the wagon be overturned or the 
cover ripped to shreds. It was so im- 
portant that the clock wheels and 
springs be kept dry that the boy for- 
got any other possible hazard. When 
he was only part way to his journey’s 
end, an arrow pierced the covered wag- 
on! It was the early dawn of a gray, 
chill day when one is farthest from 
courage, 

“The white man’s heart will be like 
water,” said the cruel Narragansets 
to one another as a marauding band 
approached the woods where _ the 
wagon was resting until dawn. “The 
tepee on wheels is alone, save for a 
boy and two cowardly peddlers, and it 
smells of bacon and has shining tin- 
ware for plunder.” So they crept 
along the fringe of the woods, ten 
times as many in number as Chaun- 
cey’s guard. 

A boy of those days was quick to 
find his courage. Chauncey aimed 
and fired at the approaching Narra- 
gansets, but they returned his fire with 
a shower of arrows. Peering out at 
them from the front of the wagon, he 
could see that they carried shields and 
wore war bonnets. Chauncey knew 
that these Indians were ready to fight. 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


Mare 


















$25 Without Boors 
With Disappearing ¢ . 
Glass Doren eS a } 
On Approval ~Direct to User | 
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4T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE | 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 $8 E 4 
Made for and universally used in the finest homesand | _ 
offices throughout the country. Made in sectionsof f 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at. | _ 
tractiveappearance. Styleshownabove isbeautifully | _ 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown | ~ s 
with top, base and three book sections with nor- F 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $13.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $10.75, Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices, Shipped direct from factory ON AP. 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No. 24 



















Cc. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y, ti 
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Informal Letter Paper || 7 |< 
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Printed With Any Name 
and Address. 


Your name and address printed neatly with dark blue 
ink on 200 sheets and 100 envelopes of high grade bond _ 
paper. Sheet measures 5% x 6% in:, envelopes to fit. i 
Best quality work hi fficient service insured, y 
Send money order or check with order, or if not con- 
venient we will send C. O f west of Mississippi 
or in foreign land add10c. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money cheerfully refunded. Samples free. 
In Mail Order Printing Business 24 Years. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO., Box 201, Dover, Ohio, U.S.A. 



































Don’t send a single 
penny.Ten days Free 
Tria hen the 
ring comes, examine 
it—if you are not 
convinced it is 
Greatest Bargain in 
Foamy tn send Roack gt 
nse, in. 
pleased, send $1.50 weeks 
ly--at the rate of a few 









Look oo 
$3502 Solitaire 










Million Dollar FREE Send for ft today. It 
Bargain Book ictu asani 
of ins, Address Dept. 1603 _ - 


1 J.M.LYON &CO.\t 


2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 
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half the original manufac- ¢ until your factory price in this advertisement is Photo la S 4 —Every Deaf Person Knows That our 60 
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. . offered Expert Guidance Professional Authors, Editors iy 1 wear them day and night. ; BOTA 
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my PIECES¢ | 
JAPANESE? £49 
Blue Bird Dinner Set 


¥> 


Add a new 

charm to 

your dinner 

table with this im- 

ported Japanese Blue 

Bird DinnerSet. 
Special introductory price 
only $2.49. Compare with 
sets costing as high as $5.00. 





th sides of rich 
p:tWo-tone anese b lue. Guaranteed 
f ors. A real bargain \ 
cial price of §2.49, _ 


D NO MONEY. Just name and address. 
bem only $2 49 and few cents postage on arrival: 
Satis j » nd for FREE 
catalog of other bare CROWN SALES CO., 
Dept. New York, N. Y. 
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TONED UP 


Unless the musician keeps 
his violin in tune and tone, 
there is discord. When your 
system is out of tone, take 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


to rebuild strength; it helps 
remove the discords of 
health by giving need- 

ed nourishment and 

tone to the body. 

Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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= RING 
d: ° C.0.D. 
Wear ring 7 pay toa either 


return it and call deal closed or 


pay $3.75 a month. E SIT 
Jost send your name, address and finger size and we 
will send you this beantifal genuine diamond, 14K 
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9 PrinteaK STATIONERY 


' 


Just the thing for correct personal use.. We 
print your name and address on 200 fine 
quality bond note sheets and 100 envelopes 
for only $1, postpaid east of Denver; west 
of Denver, $1.15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
RECORD PRESS, Dept. A, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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for selling 30 pkgs. Chewing Gum at Sc a 

pkg. Rifle first-class, When sold return our. 

gi i0and we will send rifle, all postage prepaid. 
LUINE MFG. CO. 641 Mill St., Concord Jct.. Mass. 


FREE TO RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 


our 600 page book “‘Who’s Who Among the Wild 
lowers, Ferns and Medical Plants” — Education 
ed money for yourself and scholars. 
OTANICAL, New Haven, Conn. Book Dept. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


tom of the wagon. What could he do 
against such odds? 

Chauncey was a boy who had learn- 
ed never to give up; and he believed 
in the clocks of New England. Softly, 
stealthily, he began to wind his clocks. 
They were without cases, but were 
warranted to go. In a few moments, 
as the arrows whistled through the 
air, pierced the canvas, and fell about 
him, the clocks began to set up such a 
loud and confused ticking as never 
was heard even in Master Terry’s 
shop in Plymouth. As the clocks tick- 
ed, the arrows stopped. 

“A ticking tepee!” the Narragansets 
gasped, slipping away to the water 
and their waiting canoes. They had 
no clocks. Such clocks as they had 
seen, but rarely, in the New England 
settlements where they traded in fish, 
had inspired them with a great awe. 
“Without water, their wheels move 
and their hands take the place of the 
sun in the heavens,” the Indians said 
of a clock. Now they had attacked a 
ticking tepee, and it seemed the better 
part of valor to run. 

So Chauncey went on in safety, 
after mending his canvas, and he sold 
all his clock works at a good profit. 
They were to tick in peaceful places: 
white churches, shining kitchens where 
they would stand bravely in a corner 
to time the bread-making, behind the 
schoolmaster’s desk, and wherever the 
boys of the new country were learning 
useful trades at their masters’ benches 
in the printing, joinery, silversmith, 
weaving, and pottery shops. “A time 
for everything!” was the fine motto 
of the hard-working colonists, and 
Chauncey Jerome helped to make that 
saying come true. 

He returned to Plymouth, and Mas- 
ter Eli Terry took him into his shop. 
Master Terry was developing his new 
plan for making shelf clocks, and with 
these Chauncey helped him. When he 
was twenty-one years old, Chauncey 
bought himself his first pair of shoes. 
What meant more to him than that, 
however, was his opportunity to make 
clocks with a good master, to feel that 
he had been a part in the making of 
swinging pendulum and painted dial— 
a part in the timekeeping of his 
country. 


Little Studies of Great Pictures 
(Continued from page 44) 


Raeburn never made preliminary 
sketches or outlines for his paintings, 
but always worked directly on the can- 
vas with a brush, after the style of 
Velasquez. He was a shrewd judge of 
character and all of his paintings are 
portraits with much individuality. He 
painted more than seven hundred pic- 
tures. Sir Henry Raeburn is consid- 
ered to be Scotland’s greatest portrait 
painter, 


The Bluebird 


(Continued from page 41) 


was hatched, the young birds of the 
first brood worked with the parents in 
carrying food to the fledgelings and in 
cleaning the nest. When the second 
brood left the nest “the big brothers” 
showed as much excitement and con- 
cern as the parent birds themselves. 

Being one of the earliest to arrive in 
the spring, the bluebird seems loath to 
join the migrating horde which leaves 
our fields and woods to spend the win- 
ter months in the South. He lingers 
about the countryside, gleaning a liv- 
ing from belated insects which harbor 
near the fading vegetation. He sam- 
ples the wild fruits, grains, and seeds 
that form the greater part of the food 
of the winter birds. A few bluebirds 
winter as far north as southern New 
York. The appealing quality of the 
bluebird’s voice seems to be heightened 
in the fall, as if he were saddened at 
leaving his familiar haunts. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 
$95 to $250 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 

constantly being held throughout the entire country. During | 
the Spring many permanent, life, positions paying $1200 to | 
$3000 a year will be filled; these have short hours and an- 

nual vacations, with full pay. Write immediately to Frank- | 
lin Institute, Dept. G 252, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule | 
showing U. 8. Government positions obtainable and sample | 




















Urge This Test 


To show what clean teeth really mean 


| Aebreniel person, child or adult, 
should make this simple 
test. A new way of teeth 
cleaning has come into world- 
wide use, largely through den- 
tal advice. Careful people of 
some 50 nations now employ it. 
You can see the results wher- 
ever you look, in whiter, clean- 
er teeth. 

Now watch them on your 
own teeth, and urge others to 
do likewise. 


Film—the chief enemy 


Film is the teeth’s great 
enemy, the cause of most tooth 
troubles. At first it is viscous. 
You can feel it now. No ordi- 
nary tooth paste effectively 
combats it, so much of it clings 
and stays, 

Soon it becomes discolored, 
then forms dingy coats. Teeth 
then lose their beauty. 

Film also holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed 


now found two effective film 
combatants. One disintegrates 
the film at all stages of forma- 
tion. One removes it without 
harmful scouring, 

Able authorities have proved 
these methods by many careful 
tests. A new-type tooth paste 
has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 
To millions of people it is 
bringing a new dental era. 


Creates alkalinity 


Pepsodent also multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, That is 
there to neutralize mouth acids. 
It multiplies the starch digest- 
ant in saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits on the 
teeth, 

Every use of Pepsodent 
brings these combined effects. 
And they are bringing benefits 
few ever knew before. 


Ten days will show 


Send the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how 





by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Also of 
other serious troubles, 
local and internal. Un- 
der old methods very 
few escaped these film- 


caused troubles. 
- . film 
Two new discoveries 


Dental 





science has 


Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent 
integrates the 
film, then re- 
moves it with an 
agent far softer 
than enamel. , 
Never use a Ve 
combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 


clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous 
é film. See how teeth 
dis- become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 
The results will sur- 
rise and delight you. 
believe you will 
then urge pupils to do 
likewise, Cut out cou- 
pon now. , 








PAY. OF F. 





Pepsaodent 


REG.U.S. 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific tooth paste now advised by 


leading dentists the world over. 








10-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 757, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, DL. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family, 






































The Instructor Literature Series of 


Supplementary Readers 


and Classics 
FOR ALL GRADES 


In Strong 


350 Books eo Covers 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition 12 Cents per Copy 


The Instructor Literature Series provides a wealth 
of good reading in convenient and inexpensive form 
for all grades in the school. It contains, in addition to 
many standard and accepted classics, a large num- 
ber of books specially prepared by competent writers 
for use as supplementary readers. 

This is the most extended and complete series of 
this class of books published and is being strength- 
ened by the addition of new titles each year. The 
list includes Industries, Fables, Myths, Nature, 
Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 

The books have 32 or more pages each. They are 
printed in clear, readable type on a good grade of 
paper and many are profusely illustrated. The covers 
of both the paper and limp cloth editions are in va- 
ried and attractive colors and are strong and durable. 

Look over the accompanying list carefully. Note 
the abundance of splendid material offered. Make 





























Nature a and Industry 


249 — and Birds of 
*298 Story of nga 

*299 Story of Iro 

Geography 

*114 Great European Cities- 
"115 Great European Cities— 


*168 Great European Cities— 
Ill (St. 


*246 yi 
*247 The Chinese and Their 








SIXTH YEAR 


of the Forest 
Rubber, Cinchona, 
Resins, e 


Ninoi: 


(London and Paris) 
Rome and Berlin) 
5 pameee and 


Constantinop! le) 
I Saw in Japan— 


Countr. 


*285 , oot, {Pape and 


*324 P "eistt “J ‘ prazil 
*325 A Visit to Hawaii 
Agriculture 


) 7 Cents per Copy 


your selection. If you have never used these books, 
a trial will prove their good value. 


strong paper covers. 
Price 7 Cents per Copy * Postage 1 cent per copy 
extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84 cents per 
dozen or $7.00 per hundred. ORDER BY NUMBER. 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition 7, it!es_, indicated 

the accompanying list are supplied also in limp cloth cov- 

ers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per copy, $1.44 

on dozen or $12.00 per hundred, prepaid. ORDER BY 
UMBER, specifying limp cloth binding. 


NOTE: The grading of the books is necessarily elastic 
and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade 
above and below as to the one to which they are as- 
signed. This is particularly true of the titles in the 
second, third and fourth grades, and those in the fifth 
and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited 
to pupils of any of the higher grades. 





Complete Graded List of Titles 
FIRST YEAR 


*30 Story of a Sunbeam . 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her 
Friends 


Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon | 
“27 Eleven Fables from Asop | 
*28 More Fables from Aso)» | History 
*29 Indian Myths | 2 Patriotic Stories 
*140 Nursery Tales Sateratars 
*288 Primer from Fableland *104 Mother Goose Reader 
"220 Fables and Tales from | *228 First Term Primer 
Africa | *230 Rhyme and Jingle Read 
| 


Nature er tor Beginners 


*1 Little Plant People-I | *245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, 


*2 Little Plant People—II and Other Stories 


SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths *152 Child’s Garden of Verses 
*388 The Brave Tin Soldier Stevenson i 
and Other Stories from | *206 Picture Study — Stories 
Andersen for Little Children 
84 Stories from Grimm *220 Story of the Christ Child 
“38 Little Red Riding Hood | *262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 
87 Jack and the Beanstalk | *268 Four pattie Cotton-Tails 
*38 Adventures of a Brownie in Winte 


*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails 
Nature and Industry t Pl 
*3 Little Workers (Animal 
Stories) 
9 Little Wood. Friends 
0 Wings and Stings 
1 Story of Wool 
2 Bird Stories from the 


a Ly 
*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails 
in Vacation 
| *290 Fuzz in Japan—A Child 
sife Reader 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails 
*301 Patriotic Bushy-Tails 


| 

| 

‘ : | 
History and Biography | 308 The Rainbow Fairy 

| 





Poets | *302 Tinkle Bell and Other 
Stories 
*48 Story of the Mayflower *308 St Fe or Habbit 
*45 Boyhood of Washington [295 QeOTo OF FOU 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln inate —- ee 
Literature *318 More Stories of the Three 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew | Pigs 
*7 Story of Longfellow 
Pobics ond Mythe and Cin- *21 Story of the Pilgrims 
derella *44 Famous Early Americans 
"47 Greek Myths (Smith, Standish, Penn) 
“48 Nature Myths "54 Story of Columbus 
+50 Reynard the ‘Fox 55 Story of Whittier 
*102 Thumbelina and Dream an Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
Stories 59 a of the Boston Tea 
_— ee weal | *60 Childven of the North- 
°17 ¢ | anc 
oii Ss toe, f | *64 Child Life in the Gol- 
“176 Norse Legends, II —* (New Amster- 
“_2v¥ —— of the Rhine- *65 Child Life in the Col- 
+282 Sieg . >j onies—II_ (Pennsylvania 
6 "i? eae ies *66 Child Life in. the Col- 
*289 The Snow Man, The onies—HI_ (Virginia) 


*68 Stories of the Revolu 
tion-I (Ethan Allen 
and the Green Moun- 
tain Boys) 

Stories of the Revolu 
tion—II (Around Phil- 
adelphia) 

Stories of the Revolu- 
tion—III__ (Marion, the 
Swamp Fox) 

Story of Franklin 


Little Vir-Tree and 
Other Stories 
*292 East of the Sun and 
West of the Moon, and *69 
Other_ Stories - 
Netare and Industry ; 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 7 
1 Story of Flax 
*52 Story of Glass 
3 Story of a Little Water | «42 
*133 Rang Martha’s Corner “16 = Brown Baby 
ae ree wis a ] anc 1er Babies 
; {upboard 1 Story of | +165 Gemila, the Child of the 
125 Little People of the Hills a oe 
bat A ad and Dry Soil | +166 kaviee 5 hy gphins ant 
*137 Aunt Martha's Corner |. ea peed syd gd 
; Cupboard-II, Story of | NOTE: Nos, 164, 165, 166 
Sugar, Coffee and ‘Salt | #te the stories from “Seven Lit- 
*138 Aunt ‘Martha’s Corner | tle Sisters’ by Jane Andrews 
Cupboard—III. Story of | *167 Famous Artists—I—(Land- 
Rice, Currants, Honey seer and Bonheur) 
“2038 Little Plant People of | Literature 
Rist the z ae h "35 Little Goody, Two Shoes 
istory an iography 58 Selections rom Alice 
*4 Story of Washington | and Phoebe Cary 


° 


mt 





THIRD YEAR—Continued 


*67 The Story of Robinson | *233 Fyome Worth Knowine- 
Crusoe Book I—Primary 
*321 The ‘Adventures of the 


*71 Selections from Hiawatha Rabbity Buns 


(for 3rd, 4th and Sth os Sas 
Grades ) —Longfellow *322 y A, and 

*227 Our Animal Friends and | *323 Health Stories and 
How to Treat Them Rhymes 


FOURTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry *248 Makers of European His- 
75 Story of Coal tory 


*76 Story of Wheat Literature 
“77 Story of Cotton *90 Fifteen Selections Bar 
“134 Conquests of Little Plant Longfellow —_ (Village 
People Blacksmith, Children’s 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nooks--I Hour, and others) 
*181 Stories of the Stars *95 Japanese Myths and Leg- 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and ends 
The Three Giants *103 Tiros from the Old 
History and Biograph estament 
7; a at Lae {111 Water Babies (Abridged) 


*56 Indian Children Tales *159 Little Lame Prince 


18 Stories of the Backwoods | , 474 (cond po me t 
#0 Aste New ‘Bhgland | 274 Polmt ofthe "rector. 

ikin - 4 

oBa Benz of DeSoto a. on 

obs Sore Of Daniel Boone | +195 Night Before Christmas 

“S84 Story of David Crockett oe Other s hristmas 

*85 Story of Patrick Henry oems i tories 

"86 American  Inventors—T] ,, (Any Grade) 
(Whitney and Fulton) 20 

*ST7 American  Inventors—II | , 
(Morse and Edison) 

*88 American Naval Heroes 


1 Alice’s First Adventures 

in Wonderland--Carrol! 
02 Alice’s Further  Adven- 
tures. in_ Wonderland 


2 
(Jones, Perry, Farragut) | *256 Bolo the Cave B 
*89 Fremont. and Kit Carson | $257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 
*91 Story of Eugene Field m= + | yoyace and’ Grettels and 
e170 298 1 1, 
LTS ieey of Jestagion ond Pretty Goldilocks 
sa Se *304 Story-Lessons in Every- 


*182 Story of Joan of Are 

*207 Famous Artists—II—(Rey- | +312 on eae Many 
nolds and Murillo) Lands . 

*243 Famous Artists -TII-—' *314 The Enchanted’ Bugle 





(Millet) i and Other Stories 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 232 Story of Shakespeare 


*92 Animal Life in the Sea | *265 Four_ Little Discoverers 
"93 Story of Silk in Panama 
*94 Story of Sugar 274 Stories from _Grandfa- 
"96 What We Drink (Tea, ther’s Chair—Hawthorne 

Coffee and Cocoa) *275 When Plymouth Colony 

"139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II Was Young | 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses | *287 Life in Colonial Days 
*240 Story of King Corn Literature 
*263 The Sky Family King ws a Golden River 
*280 Making of the World 


o 


*281 Builders of the World *9 The “Golden Touch—Haw- 
*283 Stories of Time thorne 

History and Biography *61 Story of Sindbad the 
*16 Explorations of the Sailor 

Northwest *108 History in Verse (Sheri- 


*80 Story of the Cabots dan’s_ Ride, — 
*97 Stories of the Norsemen ence Bell, etc.) 

*98 Story of Nathan Hale *113 Little ‘Daffydowndilly 
*99 Story of Jefferson 4 B 03 Stories— 
100 Story of Bryant awthorne 

*101 Story of Robert E. Lee | *180 Story af can and of 


*105 Story of Canada Ali Ba 

*106 Story of Mexico *186 Heroes all King Arthur 

*107 Story of Robert Louis 194 | rh al Poems—Sel. 
Stevenson *199 Jackanap 

110 Story of Hawthorne *200 The Child of Urbino— 

112 Biographical Stories— . De la Ramee 
Hawthorne *208 Heroes of Asgard — Se- 

*141 Story of Grant lections 

*144 Story of Steam *212 Stories of Robin Hood 

*145 Story of McKinley *234 Poems Worth Knowing— 

157 Story of Dickens Book _II—Intermediate 

*179 Story of the Flag *244 What Happened at the 

*185 Story of First Crusade Zoo, and_ Other ae 08 

190 Story of Father Hennepin | *250 At the Back of 

191 Story of La Salle North _ Wind, licledtiion 

*3 Story of Florence Night- 


17 from~Macdona Id 
ingale 255 & ese Fables and Sto- 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper 

*219 Little Stories of Dis- | *309 Mast the Goat Boy 
13 In Nature’s Fairyland 





covery 


*271 Simple Lessons in Ani- 


*272 Simple Lessons in Ani- 


ieeey and Biography 
4 Four More Great Mu- 


see 


ese es © 
WORSESED NO ee et 
BASU SlOHHD BOaem 
ANAGH OMNISW WSS 


a 


* 


wo 
a" 
—J 


— of Ge States 


i‘ “¥ 
13 The Courtship of Miles 


*14 Evangeline—Longfellow 


*15 Snowbound—Whittier 
*20 The Great Stone Face, 


123 Selections from Words- 


124 = a Shelley 
125 The Merchant of Venice— 
*147 Story of 
“149 The Man_ Without a 


"192 Story of Jean Valjean 
“193 Selections from _ the 


*196 The Gray Champion— 


213 Poems of Thomas Moore 
*214 More Golemtons from the 


"216 La mb’s Tales from Shakes- 


*231 The Oregon Trail (Con- 


*235 Poems Worth Knowing 


*17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
*18 Vision = Sir Launfal— 


pL Cotter’ 1 Saturday Night— 


*126 Rime of the Ancient 
27 Gray’s Elegy and Other 


*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Csar—Selections 


130 Henry the VIIT—Selec- 
131 Macbeth — Selections — 
"142 ape A Ls od of the Lake 
*143 Butlding a the aap 


148 Horatius, Ivry, The Ar- 
*150 Bunker Hill Address— 


mal _ Husbandry — Book 
(Horses and Cattle) 


mal Husbandry — Book 
Il. (Sheep and Swine) 


Four Great Musicians 


sicians 
Old ~~ Heroes 
Later English Heroes 
Heroes of the Revolution 
Stories of Courage 
Lives of Webster and 
Clay 


Story of Napoleon 
Stories of Heroism 
Story of Lafayette 
Story of Roger Williams 
Lewis and Clark Expe- 
dition 

Story of William Tell 
Story of the Aeroplane 
Story of Belgium 

Story of Wheels 

Story of = eed 
T. Washing! 

Story of ol Willard 
Story of Harding 


8 Story of Florida 
Story of Georgia 
Story of Illinois 
Story of Indiana 
Story of Iowa 
Story of Kentucky 
Story of Michigan 


521 


Story of Pinnesots 
3 Story of uri 


Story of Nebraska 
Story of New Fined 
Story of Qhi 

Story of Pennsylvania 
Story of Tennessee 
Story of Utah 

Story of West ae 
Story of Wisconsin 


Literature 


“1 


*12 


*22 
*24 


*25 


"26 


*118 A 


*119 
*120 


*121 


0 Snow Image e—Hawthorne 
Rip Van inkle—Irving 
Legend A Sleepy Hol- 
low—Irvin: 
Rab and His Friends 
Three Golden Apples— 
Hawthorne cs 
The Miraculous Pitcher 
—Hawthorne 
The Minotaur—Haw- 
thorne 
Tale of the White 
Hills and Other Stories 
—Hawthorne 
Bryant's poteatngtte, 
and Other Poems 
Ten Selections from 
Longfellow— (Paul 
vere’s Ride, The Skel- 
eton in Armor, ete.) 
Selections from Holmes 
The Wonderful One 
Hoss Shay, Old Iron- 
sides, and Others) 
The Pied Piper’ of 
Hamelin—Browning 
The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s — Catas- 
trophe, Snowflakes — 
Hawthorne 
The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
The Golden Fleece- 
Hawthorne 
Kingsiey’s Greek Heroes— 
Story of Perseus) 
Kingsley’s G 8 5 Heroes— 
of Theseus) 
Tevingson's Poems—Sel. 
A Child’s Dream of 2 
Star, ond Other Stories 
—Dickens i 
Responsive Bible ad - 
Pilgrim’s Progress (Abr.) 
story of Don Quixote 
Thrift Stories—Benjamin 
Franklin and ers 
Story of Little Nell 
(Cond. from pions) 
The Dragon’s Teet 
Hawthorne [ thorne 
The Gentle Boy—Haw- 
Circe’s Palace—Haw- 
thorne 


WA -<} 





SEVENTH YEAR 


Standish—Longfellow 


Rill from the Town 
Pump—Hawthorne 


worth (Ode on Immor- 


jay, We Are Seven, 
To the Cuckoo, etc.) 


Selections—Shakespeare 
King Arthur, 
as told by Tennyson 


Country—Hale 


Sketch Book—Irving 


Hawthorne [-—Selected 


Sketch Book—Irving 
peare—Part I— (Tem- 
a. Merchant of Ven- 
ce, Macbeth) 

densed from Parkman) 


k IlJ—Grammar 


*238 
*239 


*241 


* 
te 
as 
to 


* 
to 
na 


** 
=to 

oan 

et 


Lamb's Adventures of 
Ulysses—Part I 

Lamb’s Adventures, of 
Ulysses—Part 

Story of the Iliad (Con- 
densed) —Church 

Story of the ®neid 
(Condensed ) —Church 

Story of Language and 
Literature 

Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

Story of “The Talisman’ 
(Cond. from Scott) 

The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond. from Cooper) 
Oliver Twist (Con- 
densed from Dickens) 
Selected Tales of a Way- 
side Inn—Longfellow 
Uncle Tom’s Cabi 
(Cond. from Stowe) 
Story of David Copperfield 
(Cond. from Dickens) 
The Chariot Race~Wal- 


lace 
Story of Jerusalem 
Story of Armenia 
Lamb’s Tales_ from 
Shakespeare — Part II— 
(Hamlet, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream) 


Nature 
*278 Mars and Its Mysteries 


*O79 


The True Story of the 
Man in the Moon 


EIGHTH YEAR 


Lowel { Burns 


The Deserted Village— 
Goldsmith 


Mariner—Coleridge 


Poems 


Shakespeare 
tions—Shakespeare 


Shakespeare 


Other Poem 
Longfellow 


mada-~Macaulay 
Selections from_ Adams 


and en Oration— 
Webste 





*153 
"154 


155 
156 


*158 


169 
170 


Prisoner of a. ne 

Other Poems— 

por s Lady of the Lake 
‘anto II 


Rhoveus —_ Other Po- 
ems~—Low 

Edgar ped Poe—Biog- 
raphy and Sel, Poems 

Washington’s Farewell 
Addresses and _ First 
Inaugural : 
Abram Joseph, Ryan—Bi- 
ography and Sel. Poems 
Paul H. Hayne—Biogra- 
phy and Selected Poems 


5 Life of Samuel Johnson 


—Macaulay 
Sir Tozer. de Coverley 
Papers—Addison 
Poems Worth Knowing- 
Book IV—Advanced 
Lay of the Last Minstrel 
—Introduction and Can- 
to I—Scott a 
Landing of the ome 
(Oration) —Webs 
Wee Willie Winkie 
Ki ipling ebm tia 
Howe’s Masquerade- 








chio—Collodi— (4th gr.) 


*402 Ivanhoe (Cond. from 


Scott (8th grade) 


*403 Harmful and Helpful 


Insects (6th grade) 


*404 The Nurnberg Stove 


—La Ramee (5th gr.) 


DOUBLE NUMBERS 


of the Instructor Literature Series 
64 OR MORE PAGES EACH 
Price: Paper Covers, 12c; Limp Cloth Covers, 18c 
Grading is indicated after each title | 
*401 Adventures of Pinoc- 


*405 
*106 


*407 A 


*108_ 


Rhymes (3d grade) 


Story < Roosevelt 
(6th grade) 
The Gold Bug—Poe 
(8th_ grade) 

Dog of Flanders 
ia Ramee (5th gr.) 
Health Stories and 




















F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa [Order from Nearest Point] 
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“No Spring Tonic— 
Just Sauerkraut ”’ 


“I'm sorry the children haven’t been feeling 
well.” 

* * * * * 
“Just sort of listless and tired, eh? Why 
don’t you give them some sauerkraut?” 

* * * * * 
“Oh, yes, we have it all year ’round, and 
we never need any ‘spring tonic’. It’s the 
greatest thing you ever saw for ‘that tired 
feeling’.” 

* * * * * 
“Well, it’s the lactic acid that does it. Dr. 
Burton says it’s a natural cleanser and reg- 
ulator.” 

x * * * * 
“Oh, there are all kinds of delicious ways to 
serve it. We wrote for the booklet that tells 
all about it,—and the new salad recipes are 
delicious!” 

* * * .- Se * 
“Well, I hope so. - Let them have all they 
want—and they’ll want a lot. Goodbye.” 

* * * * * 
The natural lactic acid in sauerkraut makes 
it of great value in keeping adults and child- 
ren fit. The interesting statements of emi- 
nent food scientists regarding it’s value as a 
corrective and preventive are told in detail 
in the free booklet, ‘“‘Sauerkraut as a Health 


Food,” with many new recipes. Mail the 
coupon now. 


oer: may be purchased at groceries, 
meat markets and delicatessen stores 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Clyde, Ohio 


Send For 
This In- 
teresting 


su 
a “\\ Booklet— 
3 FREE 


inal Kran Pacha’ Aucnin NIG | 


| The National Kraut Packers’ Association NI 
Clyde, Ohio | 
| Please send me postpaid... -copies of Your free booklet | 
“Sauerkraut as a Health Food,” with new tested reci, | 


pes. Tam a teacher in 
School, District No. 



















Address 
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| 
Name | 
| 
| 





City and State 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Joy of Obedience 


(Continued from page 30) 

Just at the very moment that the 
girls were talking, the door was pushed 
open and in rushed Milly, breathless, 
but radiant. 


“Look!—Look at my tie!” she 
gasped. 

The knot was gone. 

“Guess how I did it!” she cried. 


“Tell us!” said Kathleen. 

“T will tell you in a minute—” 

Milly paused for breath. Betty Lou 
pushed a chair toward her and made 
her sit down. 

“Well,” Milly began, “I had my 
chance to-night. There are some girls 
around where I live who play in a 
vacant lot. I was out there with them, 
and we were playing ball. Mrs. 
Peters— she lives in the next house— 
came out and told us to go away. I 
did not want to go, not a bit! I be- 
gan to feel angry, but just then I 
thought of that knot in my tie, and I 
politely said, just as you would have 
said it, Kathleen, ‘Yes, Mrs. Peters,’ 
and started home.” 

“What did the other girls do?” 

“They had to go home, too, because 
the ball was mine, and I would not let 
them have it any more.” 

“And then you took the knot out of 
your tie?” asked Kathleen. 

“Yes, and while I was ironing it— 
for the wrinkles staid—in came Jack 
and said that Mrs. Peters’ daughter 
was ill and that was why Mrs. Peters 
wanted us to keep away. How glad I 
was that I obeyed!” 

“T think it is a pretty good thing to 
obey every time!” said Betty Lou. 

“Yes, I think so too,” agreed Milly. 


March Sewing Projects 
(Continued from page 46) 


that the embroidery thread is a fast 
color. 

From the 86-inch square cut a 4- 
inch strip from the top and one side; 
trim the longer piece to the same 
length as the shorter. The square is 
now 32 inches, 

The photograph shows how one cor- 
ner is folded over. Hold the square 
against the body until you decide how 
far back you wish to turn the corner; 
mark the line with a basting thread. 

Baste a % inch hem on all edges of 
the apron. The hem is turned to the 
outside of the apron. 

Lay the cloth on a table and with a 
rule, laid near and parallel with the 
edge of the hem, lay off into % inch 
spaces, by using penciled dots, These 
dots show where to insert the needle 
in making the blanket stitch a. After 
this finish is made all around the 
apron, make a row of running stitches 
which cross the blanket stitches (see 


Turn in the edges of the two strips 

and baste carefully before you add the 
crossed blanket stitches. Sew one 
strap to each side of the top (see pho- 
tograph). Try the apron on; cross the 
straps in the back; mark where the 
buttons are to be sewed on the apron, 
and where the buttonholes should 
come, near the ends of the straps. 
Make the buttonholes; sew on the but- 
tons. 
As this apron covers the side of the 
dress, it is really a much more satis- 
factory cooking apron than the narrow 
fudge apron usually given as one of 
the elementary sewing projects. 





Let us labor then for an inward still- 


ness, 

An inward stillness and an inward 
healing: 

That perfect silence where the lips and 
heart 

Are still, and we no longer entertain 


our 

Own imperfect thoughts and vain opin- 
ions, 

But God alone speaks in us, and we 
wait , 

In singleness of heart, that we may 
know 

His will, and in the silence of our 
spirits : 

That we may do His will, and do that 
only. 

Longfellow. 
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LESSON NO. 4 


KNIT UNDERWEAR FABRICS 


\ 





Q. What is the basis of all knit 
underwear fabrics? 


A. The basis is the LOOP. Soft spun yarn 
is looped row upon row in continuous 
succession to make an elastic, durable 
fabric. 


What are the two chief types of 
knit underwear machines? 


A. The two chief types are the latch needle 
and the spring needle. 


Q. Explain the general points of 
similarity in the operations of 
these two machines. 


These machines are generally circular 
and knit the fabric in the form of 
tubing, the width of which is regulated 
by the size of the cylinder on the ma- 
chine. In most mills the machines 
range from 15 inches to 24 inches in di- 
ameter of cylinder, according to the 
widths of tubing required for the vari- 
ous sizes of garments. 

To the cylinder are fastened the needles. 
Ordinarily, a light weight fabric is 
knitted on a machine having fine need- 
les, while a heavy weight is knitted on 
one having coarse needles. 

The fabric rotates as it is knitted and 
is usually drawn to a large roll above 
or below the machine, where it is 
wound flat, 


Explain the latch needle. 


A. The latch needle has a hooked end to 
catch the yarn and make a loop. A 
riveted wire latch is pushed back to re- 
lease the finished loop and then forward 
to permit the loop to slip off the needle. 
The latch needle machine is simple to 
operate, gives large production and ef- 
fects great economy in manufacture. 


Explain the spring needle. 


A. The spring needle loops the yarn with 
a fine elongated hook, the end of which 
is pressed against the shank of the 
needle to allow the finished loop to slip 
off. The spring needle machine pro- 
duces very fine work, because the supple 
hook of the needle makes such a close, 
firm loop. 

Explain the feed of the yarn to 
the needles. 

The yarn feeds are located on a level 
with the needles, four to nine being the 
usual number according to the size and 
type of machine. The yarn must be of 
a certain weight according to the size 
of the needles but two or more strands 
from different bobbins are often com- 
bined in one feed to make the correct 
weight. 

This method is used for mixtures of 
yarn. Different kinds of yarn are passed 
through the same feed as one strand. 
One type of yarn can be knitted on the 
face and another on the back—a method 
called plating. 


- What are the chief types of knit- 
ted fabrics? . 


. They are Flat Knit, Ribbed, Fleece- 
lined and Mesh, 


Explain Flat Knit Fabric. 


Flat knit fabric is made on a machine 
having one cylinder of needles. All the 
loops appear on the face of the fabric 
in lengthwise rows called wales. The 
back of the fabric has crosswise rows 
of interlocking semicircles called 
courses. 

Flat knitting is used for very heavy 
flat wool garments for persons exposed 
to severe cold; for medium weight wool, 
cotton or mixtures; for light weight 
cotton, generally called Balbriggan. 
Flat knit fabric is smooth, close, firm 
and takes up but little space. It is 
reasonably elastic and will hold its 
shape excellently. Balbriggan is mugh 
esteemed for summer wear because it is 
smooth and cool. 


Explain Ribbed Fabric. 


Ribbed fabric is made on machines hav- 
ing two cylinders of needles which al- 
ternate. Those on one cylinder draw 
the loops in, while those on the other 
cylinder draw the alternate loops out. 
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The finished effect shows distinct 
lengthwise ribs on both sides of the 
fabric. 


Ribbed Fabrics are used for practically 
all weights of garments for both sum- 
mer and winter—for cotton, worsted or 
mixtures. Ribbing, because of its 





elasticity and snug fit, is also used for 
wrist and ankle bands on flat knit gar- 
ments and also for bottoms of shirts. 
Ribbed Fabrics are extremely elastic. 
The alternating ribs, the looped con- 
struction and the soft spun yarns all 
contribute to the “stretch” and “spring” 
of the material. Ribbed garments fit 
closely but expand crosswise at the 
slightest pressure. 


Explain Fleece-lined Fabric 


A. Fleece-lined fabric is made of cotton, 
and to some extent of wool or mixtures. 
It is knitted on a flat work machine 
with one cylinder of needles but with 
special attachments that make a back 
ing of heavy yarn. Three strands of 
yarn are knitted at each stitch—a fine 
yarn for the face, a heavy yarn for the 
back and a very fine yarn to connect 
the two. The backing appears on the 
outside of the tubing, as this is the part 
to be fleeced. 

The fleecing is done on a huge machine 
called a napper, which is equipped with 
a large revolving cylinder. On this are 
smaller lengthwise rollers having small 
wire teeth. One set of these rollers, 
called workers, have the teeth slightly 
hooked, to raise the nap or fleece. The 
alternating set of rollers, called car 
riers, have straight teeth, which smooth 
the fleece and carry the work along. 

The knitted fabric is carried by tension 
over the cylinders and is fleeced first on 
one side of the tubing and then on the 
other. Sometimes ribbed knitted fabric 
is brushed slightly to give it a soft feel. 


Q. What is Mesh Fabric? 


A. Mesh fabric is knitted on machines 
similar to those used for flat knitting. 
It has a honeycomb effect and is quite 
open. The Mesh construction is used 
for linen or cotton. It is considered 
very hygienic because it is so porous 
and allows such free ventilation of the 
skin. 

What are the chief characteris- 
tics of knitted fabric that make 
it suitable for underwear? 

A. The chief characteristics are: 

1. Elasticity, which allows snug fit with 
perfect freedom for movement. 

2. Porosity, which allows free ventila- 
tion of the skin and, in light weights, 
keeps the body cool but protects it 
from drafts. 

3. Warmth in heavy weights, which is 
due to the air-spaces in the fabric. 
These spaces conserve the heat of the 
body and gradually warm fresh air 
entering the fabric. 

4, Power to absorb perspiration quickly 
and allow gradual evaporation. This 
is due to the nature of the fibres, the 
soft spun yarns, and the air-spaces 
in the looped fabric. 

5. Softness, which adds greatly to com- 
fort and convenience. Knit fabric 
being soft and non-crushable does not 
need ironing—a feature of conven 
ience and economy that encourages 
frequent change of underwear. 

. Durability, which is due chiefly to 
the fact that soft spun yarns in 
looped construction give freely with 
out breaking. 
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Knit Underwear can be had in a fabric, 
weight and style for any climate—to suit 
any age in any occupation, 
Lesson No. 5 will treat of types of knit 
underwear. 
Free Copies of Lesson No. 4 
For Classroom Use 
Copies of Lesson No. 4, as well as sample 
fabrics, will be mailed to any teacher who 
sends us name and address and tells us the 
number of pupils in the class. 


Address 
ROY A. CHENEY, SEC’Y, 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


yNDERWEAR y PAMERICUBERg 


An Assoctation of Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers, representing 75 
per cent of the output of Knit 
Underwear in the United States. 


Ssociarep KNIT 


















When You Are 
Feeling Tired 


there is nothin ng more refreshing, in- 


vigorating and nourishing than a 
teaspoonful of this pleasant tonic in 
a glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol 
or habit-forming drugs. The wholesome 
effects of the phosphates upon the brain and 
nerve cells, also digestion, are of the first 
order—just the thing after a hard day in 
the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Perwits Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


pO eee MACHINE 

WE PAY CHARGES 
Handsome metal case including 
lrecord given Prepaid for selling 
only6 boxes Mentho-Nova Salve, 
the antiseptic Ointment. Sell at 
Special Price, 25c. Return the 
‘$3. 00 and Phonograph is yours. 
eS We trust you. Order Today. 


U.S. Supply Co., box KM27,Greenville, Pa. 





























~My Beoret sal a 
perfect figure 


and 


glorious health 


Let me prove that you 
can | learn it in 10 days 
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By Annette 
Kellermann 


When I was a child I 
was so weak, so puny and 
so deformed that I could 
not romp or play as other 
children did; everybody 
felt sorry. for me; I was 
bow-legged to an extreme 
degree; my knees were so 
weak I could neither stand nor 
walk without iron braces, which 


I wore continually; for nearly 
two years I had to fight against 
consumption. No one ever 
dreamed that some c iy I would 
be known. as the ‘Wor ld’s most 
perfectly formed woman. No 
one ever thought [I would be- 
come the champion woman swim- 
mer of the world, 0 one ever 
dared to guess that I would be 
some day starred in great fea- 
ture films, such as “A Daugh- 
ter of the Gods,’’ “Neptune's 
Daughter,’’ etc. Yet that is 
exactly what has happened, 

I relate these incidents of my 
early life, and my present suc- 
cess, simply to show that no 
woman need be discouraged 
with her figure, her health, or 
her complexion, The truth is, 
tens of thousands of tired, sick 
ly, overweight or underweight 
women have already proved that 
a perfect figure and radiant 
health can be acquired in only 


15 minutes a day, through the 
same methods used by me, 

Now I want every tired, sick 
ly young woman or mother to 
write me so I can explain about 
my personal methods. Let me 
tell you. how I can prove to you 
in 10 days that you can learn 
to acquire the body beautiful, how to make your 
complexion rosy from the inside instead of from the 
outside, how to freshen and brighten and clarify a 


muddy, sallow, pimply face, how to stand and walk 
gracefully, how to add or remove weight at any part 
the body, hips, bust, neck, arms, shoulders, chin 
limbs, waist, abdomen; how’ to be full of health, 
strength and energy. 
Just mail the coupon below or write a letter and 
JT will send you at once and without charge my in- 


illustrated new book, ‘The Body RBeauti- 
will also explain about my special Demon- 
stration Offer. Just tear off the coupon now, and 
mail it, before my present supply of free books is 
exhausted. Address, Annette Kellerman, Dept. 153, 
9 West 34th Street, New York City. 
axe ane Gan GED au aus G=D GED GES Gn aoe ous am om 
Annette ettermen, Dept. 153, 29 West 34th St., 
New York City. 

Dear Miss Kellerman: 
free of cost, your new book, 
I am particularly interested in 
{( Body Building. 


Neme.... 


teresting 
fu T 


Please send me, entirely 
“The Body Beautiful.’ 
CJ Reducing Weight 
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INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for.$8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’ 8 script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 
Write your co lainty and mail to us with P.O, order to cover 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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cost. Your Sopy fied the day received and sent to you prepaid. | 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 











In Advance 


This Marvelous 


Cc 
On FREE Trial! 


Only 10,0000f these marvelous, instantaneous 
picture-taki fone making cameras to be 
sent out abso! on eperoval without a 
penny in 4 eee ust to prove that it is the 
sation of the age. Go you must end for 18 
6ation must sen or 
quick! Just think 
of it=-the new 
Mandel-ette 
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Instantly 
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inches in size. Came tself, is about és 
Loads in daylight 16 16 t0 60 post cards at 


No Films—No Plates—-No Dark Room 


Not a bit of the muss and bother of the kodak 
orcamera, Itis instantaneous caesar a niversal 
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“Hand Baseball’ 


(Continued from page 27) 


Of course, with 26 teams and only 
10 fields, there are always 6 teams idle, 
but manual training work usually 
keeps from 2 to 4 teams out of the 
yard daily, so. that there are seldom 
more than 25 or 30 boys idle any day. 
For these boys we supply bean-bag 
boards and ring-toss stands which are 
always in use. All the play material 
is in charge of a committee of three 
boys who distribute the balls to the 
captains at the start of recess and 
take them in at the end. The schedule 
and the printed rules being posted, 
there is no delay, but two or three 
minutes after recess starts the ten 
games are in full swing. At the bell 
closing recess, play stops instantly and 
the lines are formed silently and 
quickly. Immediately after recess the 
scores are brought to the Submaster’s 
room by the captains of the winning 
teams. A boy rejoicing in the title of 
Secretary of the League enters these 
scores in a book and once a week 
standings are computed and posted. 

Play continues until snow or ex- 
treme cold makes it impossible, and 
then the season is declared closed and 
the team with the best standing in 
each grade is adjudged champion of 
that grade, Each member of a cham- 
pionship team is given a certificate, 
issued by the Department of Physical 
Training, a copy of which is shown on 
page 27. As soon as the weather and 
ground open up in the spring a new 
season starts, closing the last week of 
school in June. 

This plan accomplishes several very 
valuable results. In the first place it 
gives every boy a chance to play a 
real game almost every day. The 
game is immensely popular with the 
boys, and a boy does not have to be a 
star to play it. There are not more 
than ten boys in this school who do 
not play, either for physical reasons or 
because of timidity. 

The absence of umpires and the con- 
stant repetition of our slogan: “Don’t 
argue, play ball!’ gives a splendid 
training in fair play and self-control. 
The responsibility of the captains for 
the balls, scores, and conduct of the 
games makes the recess an example of 
real self-government and gives the 
captains an opportunity to develop 
qualities of leadership. Most import- 
ant from the standpoint of discipline, 
the fact that every boy is busy at 
something definite which he thorough- 
ly enjoys prevents idleness and thus 
removes the greatest cause of wrong- 
doing. The boys are active, happy, 
self-controlled, and are getting both 
pleasure and benefit from their recess. 
There is really nothing for the teacher 
in charge of the recess to do. The 
yard conducts itself. We positively re- 
fuse to decide any questions of “out 
or safe,” except in the case of a situa- 
tion not covered in the rules. This 
seldom happens. 

The safety of this game is shown by 
the fact that in the two and one-half 
years we have been playing it we have 
had but one injury, which was a 
sprained ankle. The boys play before 
school in scrub teams, and the game 
has spread to every vacant lot. It has 
solved our recess problem. We have 
no rules for conduct in the yard, no 
monitors, and no form of punishment 
for yard misdemeanors, because there 
is nothing to punish. 
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THE ONLY SAFE WAY 
TO REMOVE HAIR 


is with the 


CURVFIT 
LADIES’ SAFETY RAZOR 


It is ready for instant use when wearing 
an evening gown, sleeveless afternoon 
frock or bathing suit. 
It is curved to conform to the armpit 
and the edges are guarded which insures 
absolute safety. 
Men have found no substitute for the 
razor—why should women ? 
Nickel plated with one blade, in a plain 
box—$1.00, postpaid. Extra blades $1.00 
a dozen. Gold plated in fancy leather 
container with twelve blades—$3.00 post- 
paid. Department C, 

CURVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
71 West 23rd Street, New York City 














NEW watch 


We are able to offer the 
ELGIN at prices which rep- 
b resent tremendous price cuts, 
hecauss of our gre: at purchasing 
wor The watch shown is an EF 
ite Gold (real Olid gold, not filled) and with 
F nc Tonneau shaped ca ae rice is — wad 125) 
about half wi you’d ordinarily pay sensationa 
BARGAIN! a 

Another style fs the 17 jewel movement in a superb ‘ 

me ney d white goid rectangular case for only sis. 

Or can secure the 16 jewel movement in a 14 cam 
solid comity gold cushion case for only $12.75. These 
are phenomenal, tow quotations. 

These watches tell the RIGHT time. Get yours now 
because our supply at these prices is limite 
nd nomoney. Pay the postman the + < re 
when he deliversit. We pay postage. You take no risk 
after examination if you are uot satisfied your money wil 
turned. Write for our Diamond 


Precious oa 





ANGER $5 a-Month a 


Finest bicycle built —44 styles, | 
izes. Factory to Rider 
sy ces. TREE A OS ae coe prepaid on aay 
0 Days Free Trial.Cash or easy pay’ts. 

IRES lamps, wheels and poh cam Bee 

at half usual “yo Send no 
Write today for big catalog, [Gy 

Prices, free trial plan 


MEAD CYCLE CO. ‘2s. CHICAGO 













Asimple, safe home treat- 
ment—16 years’ success in 
my practice. Moles (also BIG 
growths) dry up. Write forfree 
booklet giving full particulars. 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., C-123 
Grove Ave, Woodbridge,N.J. 


4 $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: #37". 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free, Producers League, 334 St. Louis 




















Pligh power ai er air rifle rifle for eel elling 8 a 
U.S. SUPPLY { Co., Dept.cu-27, "GREENVILLE, PA. 





Etc. 
iy in script cy rine meg aT 

‘4 in ing two sets of envelopes,$3.50. 
100 bed ares, a - $1,00. 


N. ott Engraving Co., 1042 Chestnut § St, Philadelphia, Pa, 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
Details FREE. Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 











Catal d di i 
Basketry Materials porie*.cme, vooden bass, 


chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
hun a0 straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, reary “hese, 
]OUGHTON DRAKE, inc., 32 Everett St, Allston Station, Beston 
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: PLAY MA MA JU: NG--Gonational C1 Chinese Game. 
Complete set with vig dood Send 50¢ 








or pay Cy a ID. We Pay 
ELECTRO "PROCESS co. 
17 West 42nd Screet lew York City 


Book on Destroying Hair 


Prof. Hayes. M.D, late of Women 8 
Chicago, Coils; eof alls 
fs, and facial “Bletieurem: nts. 












New Book by 
Medical College, 
cause and cure of 
Non-technical. Send 3 s 


Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING co., Riverside, Rn. I. 
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This free book fells 
how thousands have 
secured financial 
independence! 





paar il 


ra} Per Month 


You can pay parece $1000 Certificates of 
the U. S. NATIONAL Building and Loan 
Association on the monthly payment plan. 
These Certificates are secured by mortgages 
on Philadelphia real estate and are issued 
under the supervision of the state i 
department. 


If you wish to take 132 months to pay, you 
can invest $5 a month for this period, or 
$660.00 total, and whea you have made your 
final payment you reccive $1,000 in cash for 
Certificate. Compound interest has 
sed at work whileyou are investing in month- 
—— with the net resulting profit 
a you can purchase Certificates for 
mount — $500, $1000, $2000, $5000, 
$10,000 or $20,000, asmall sum each 
month for 132 mon: 
For those who so desire, arrangements may 
be made to pay in 78 monthly installments in- 
— ne og thus completing payments at an 
ear’ 


Withdraw at Any Time 


Should you decide to wpe oh atany time 

and want to withdraw what you no already 

mange AE sont in, you. i do so at once and without 
or interest. 


A Mutual 
Savings Institution 


The U. S. NATIONAL Building and Loan 
Association is a co-operative organization for 
the investment of the savings of its members. 
Business, professional and ied men and 
women all over the —— States are Certifi- 
cate holding members, Every reader of this 
advertisement is urged to affiliate himself or 
herself with the U.S. NATIONAL and share 
in the profits that come from the collective 
investments of small sums. 


FREE Book Tells How 


The U.S. NATIONAL employs no solicitors, 
_ full details of our monthly investment 
pen are given in our free booklet 42,““A New 
laration of Financial Independence.” 
Write today for your copy of this book. 


U-S-‘NATIONAL 


uilding and Loan Association 
piste 417-V Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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’ The rigid State Banking Supervision 
rovided for by the Pennsylvania law 
responsible for the fact. that out ot 

a total of Seven Million inv 






|] U.8.A- over 1,000,000 are in 
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Easy Steps in Common Law 
(Editor’s Note) 
See page 25 


School children should be encour- 
aged to learn the most fundamental 
law maxims before they leave the ele- 
mentary public school and it is hoped 
that this series of posters will help 
arouse an interest in these important 
civic lessons. 

Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, who has 
pared the explanations of these law 
maxims for the posters, is unusually 
well qualified to do this kind of work. 
Mrs. Paul is a member of the Bar of 
the District of Columbia, and she was 
one of the founders of the Washing- 
ton College of Law in that city. She 
has been a teacher and lecturer on law 
for years and is author of The Heart 
of Blackstone, or the Principles of 
Common Law, of Paul’s Parliamentary 
Law, a textbook for schools, etc. 





Mapping Out the Garden in 
March 
(Continued from page 48) 
and he wrote the lists on the board. 


1. Crops occupying the ground all 
season. 

eggplant asparagus 

cucumbers peppers 

squash melons 

parsnips carrots, late 

beans (pole snap) corn, late 

rhubarb salsify 

onions (seeds) beets, late 

okra leeks 

tomatoes pumpkins 

rutabagas beans (pole lima) 


potatoes—main crop 
2. Succession crops. 


turnips radish 
parsley kohlrabi 
spinach peas 
beans, dwarf val 


8. Early crops which may be followed 
by others. 

onion sets cabbage, early 

carrots, early corn, early 

turnips, early beets, early 

4. Late crops which may follow others. 

Brussels sprouts —— late 


peas, late ale 

flat turnips cabbage, late 
celery spinach 
cauliflower endive 


“Tt is a very important thing,” con- 
tinued Professor Abbott, “to keep a 
record of the date on which each crop 
is planted. This can be done by writ- 
ing it in brackets under the line men- 
tioning a particular crop. 

“In planning rotation of crops, 
whether the rotations be during the 
same season or in succeeding seasons, 
certain general principles should be 
kept in mind. In type and character of 
growth, the succeeding plant should 
differ as widely as possible from the 
plant which it follows. This is for the 
purpose of avoiding attacks by insects 
and diseases and insuring that the 
second crop shall be properly nour- 
ished. A good plan is not to have root 
plants (such as beets and carrots) or 
plants of the same family (such as 
cabbage and Brussels sprouts, or toma- 
toes and peppers) follow each other. 
It is well to divide the plants into root 
crops, fruiting crops, and foliage crops. 
and have members of the different 
groups alternate.” 

As Professor Abbott finished, there 
was hearty applause from the au- 
dience. A number of questions were 
asked and a rather interesting discus- 
sion followed concerning succession 
crops. 

On the way home, Dick noticed that 
Uncle Ephraim had little to say, so he 
asked him what he thought of the lec- 
ture. 

“That young fellow,” replied Uncle 
Ephraim, “is a live wire, and I think 
he has some ideas worth trying.” 

Then after a few minutes, Uncle 
Ephraim spoke again: “I don’t won- 
der, Dick, that you come home and 
talk agriculture to us every night, if 
that is the way they present it to you 
at school. It is interesting and I can 
see that some of the points made will 
work out very well.” 





“To-morrow night,” said Aunt Eli- 
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“Corona 
has become! 
invaluable 





to me” 


writes a N. RE teacher, 
aie: € — 


me. may be some people to whom a 
Corona would be a luxury. But to a 
teacher—to you—it is practically an essen- 
tial. Your personal equipment is not com- 
plete until you have one, to save you end- 
less time and fatigue and to double the 
Miss “H. L. 
M.”’ sums the matter up when she says, 
“Corona has become invaluable to me.” 


effectiveness of your work. 


will become invaluable to you too. 


Corona is the most logical machine for a 
It is portable, yet it takes the 
same size paper, does exactly the same 
work and does it as well as the most ex- 
pensive office typewriter you could buy. 

Half a million people have proved that 
It doesn’t go 
wrong and you never have to fuss with it. 


teacher. 


Corona is DURABLE. 


It costs only $50 complete with case. 


terms arranged to suit your convenience, 


Let us send you full particulars, 


Mail this coupon 













Miss ‘H. L. M.’ 
writes : 


“Being a High School 
teacher of typewriting, 
I have had excellent op- 
portunities for discov- 
ering Corona’s e ffi- 
ciency. All my stu- 
dents use Corona. 


I use Corona myself, 
and it has become in- 
valuable to me for pre- 
paring my school work 
at home and for corre- 
spondence. I consider 
it the logical typewriter 
for any teacher who 
wants a machine that is 
convenient, dependable 
—and I might add, 
economical, 
H. L. M. 








nearest Corona dealer. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., 
107 Main Street, Groton, N.Y. 


Without any obligation send me com- 
plete Corona literature and address of 


















You've heard 

your neighbor praise the 

Pathfinder, the wonderful 

weekly news and story magazine 

with ents haifa million eupeestoene, Un- 

ased' digest of natjonal and worldaffairs. Chock 


bi 
full of just the kind of reading you want. Fun, fashions, question box, 
books, health—entertainment and instruction for all. Exciting serial 
oan short anies, Send 15c (coin or stamps) today for this big $1 cond 


13 weeks. 
THE PATHEIN INDE! 





! 

| 

! 

ene bast if not satisfied, oe, Gamete copies | 
46 Langdon Station, Washington, 0. . C. 











A $15.00 HAT FOR $3.00 


Any woman or girl, over 14, can easily 
learn Milline ry during spare minutes in her 
own home, in 10 week 


8. 
Start a ‘MILLINERY SHOPPE’ 
Make $1200 to $5000 a year 


Why pay $15 for § —— = 

a $3 Easter hat 2 mJ itt 
Mall & Dept.G 
Coupen ¥ Rochester, N. t. 
Today x» 


thu 
Sure & boo 
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Get this 
Valuable 
New Book 
FREE 











- Given to You Spare Moments 


Aes rset Enjoy this comfortable Rocker and other fine 
Premiums as your Reward for running a Larkin 
Club of friends and neighbors. 
women have found the helpful Larkin Club the 
ideal way to make happier, cozier homes. 
quickly brings you full information. 


New Larkin Catalog FREE 


Beautifully pictures 1600 valuable Larkin Premiums and 
800 famous Larkin Products with which they are GIVEN— 
Pure Foods, Soaps, 
Many new offers. 
., this valuable book NOW 





Wh Laskis Co in 


Please send New Spring Catalog No, 71 
- Inforn.ation about Larkin Clubs. 






as a Reward for 






Thousands of 







Coupon 








Toilet Preparations, Clothing, etc. 
Get your own copy of 










MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 
Buffalo, N.Y., Chicago, Ill. 


Peoria, 





| Name 
Address __ 
475. 
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co LD you use $5 to $10 per day extra money? 

You can earn it in spare time, in a pleasaht, 
fascinating, now way. No previous experience nec- 
essary, Complete outfit furnished free to members, 
Everything made so plain and clear a ehild ean 
follow instructions. It sounds too good to be true 
but hundreds already know it is like a dream 
come true. Earnings positively guaranteed. 


Write for Free Book 
Members are taught to decorate beautiful Art Novelties, 
lamps, shades, tables, chairs, bookracks, also etching on 
copper and brass, also pillow tops, batik, etc. Complete 
instructions for opening an Art Corner in your home, cr 
Art Novelty Store, or selling to other stores. FIND OUT 
about this Folden opportunity by writing TODA — me 


"Mail # Fireside 


Ind 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES _/” pept. 10.” 
Dept. 108, Adrian, Mich, Z Adrian, Mich, 
. FP ws Gentlemen: 
Without obligation 
7 on my part, please 
send me, FREE, the 
7 book of Fireside Industries, 
7 which tells how I may earn 
iv money at home by Decorating 
Art Novelties; also particulars of 
t7 your Money-Making Guarantee and 
the special co-operative privileges and 
services, I enclose two-cent stamp. 
















Earn More Money 
in a Pleasant Way 


# Here is an opportunity for you to use your § 
H spare time to earn more money—and earn it § 
¥ inan interesting and pleasant way. Everyfami- § 
H ly needs Manford Super-Preparations and as 
H our representative you alone can supply this 
H demand. H 
H Dignified Work—Handsome Profits H 
H Many teachers during the past year have ff 
H greatly increased their incomes by devoting 
H only a few hours a week to selling Manford # 
H quality preparations. We will give you anex- # 
| clusive territory andinstruct youhowto make 
H sales readily and with little effort. Your profits 
H start at once. H 
H Send for our sales plan. Learn how remark- ff 
H ably easy itisto make extramoney out ofyour 
spare time. H 

# MANFORD PHARMACAL COMPANY {| 
Dept. D, 131 Mo. H 

earSuETisTSvT iT OBSSSTTIONE ii soesisaterocscebivese® 








MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


“ You CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing show 
cards at home in your spare time. Quick 
and easily learned by our new simple method. 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 
guarantee you work at homeno matter where 
you live and pay you casheach week. Fullpar- 
ticulars and klet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 
219 Adams Bldg. oronto, Canada 


ROFITS— 15 dail 
AGENTS— 326 Prorr ae rowed 








anteed Hoisery--must wear or replaced free--your pay in advanee-- 
steady income--repeat orders--experience unnecéssary. You write 
orders--we deliver and collect. Outfit furnished, all colors and 


grades including silks. 

Mac-O-Chee MillsCo., Room 2813, Cincinnati, Ohio 

GET PAY for your stories and articles. Copy- 
right book by Editor “‘How to write 

for Pay.”” FREE. Write now. Noobligation. PRESS 

SYNDICATE 500, Times Building, 5t. Louis, Mo. 


$50 A Wee EVENINGS. I madeit, Mail Order 


business, booklet for stantp tells 
how. Sample and plan 25c. Free 
12 articles worth $3, ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 
WE PAY $50.00 A WEEK AND EXPENSES 
and give Ford auto for men to introduce poultry and stock 
compounds, Imperial Co., D-3, Parsons, Kansas. 

















to Earn 
52107:,at Home 


NORMAL_.INSTRUCTOR 


zabeth, “let us get together and try to 
map out.our garden in the way Pro- 
fessor’ Abbott: suggested.” 

_“All right,” said Dick. . “I copied 
from the board the lists as Professor 
Abbott wrote them down.” 

“That will be quite a help,” said Un- 
cle Ephraim. 4 

Fact to remember: Plan the garden 
tc avoid shading and to group plants 
of similar nature. Make long, straight 
rows, running in’ one direction. 

Terms to be defined: helter-skelter; 
reference ; dimensions; succession 
crops; foliage crops. 


Poems We Love to Teach 


SHAKESPEARE’S “THE Mercy SPEECH” 
(Continued from page 82) 


How does -the word forced supply the 
sense here? In what way is mercy like 
the gentle rain?, Can you make other 
people or yourself be merciful? Why 
does Shakespeare say it is twice 
blessed? What did Jesus say about 
mercy in his Sermon on the Mount? 
Do you think Shakespeare had this in 
mind when he wrote this? Who is 
most blessed by mercy, the receiver or 
the giver? Why? What does might- 
icst mean?’ Who are referred to as 
the mightiest? Then why is mercy 
mightiest in such persons? In what 
sense is the word becomes here used? 
What do you think this line means? 
What is the King’s sceptre? Of what 
is it the.symbol? Why is mercy above 
such signs of power? Does God sea- 
son justice with mercy? Then when is 
the power held by earthly rulers most 
like the power of God? Why is it the 
duty of such rulers to show mercy 
when possible? Whom does Portia ad- 
dréss as “Jew”? What has the Jew 
been asking. for? How does justice 
differ from mercy? If human beings 
received only justice, would any of, us 
be saved? Do you think that justice 
might possibly have a broader and 
richer meaning than the one given to 
it by Shakespeare? What prayer 
teaches us to ask God for mercy? Does 
that same prayer teach us that we 
should always show mercy? What 
words in the Lord’s prayer. embody 
this idea? What great men that you 
know of have seasoned justice with 
mercy? Illustrate. What did Portia 
want Shylock to do? Did she succeed 
in moving.the Jew’s. heart?.. Do you 
agree with Shakespeare’s views in this 
respect? Why should we all learn this 
speech? 


A World’s Fair Project 
(Continued from page 43) 
packages which were not tied properly. 
One very. interesting point brought out 
was that of-courtesy. Crowding and 
pushing in line, and even lunching at 
the windows were some of.the' breaches 
of etiquette mentioned. Applications 
for money orders were. given to the 

children, and they filled them out. 

In their art work, the-children drew 
a picture’of the post office, and made 
posters of the trip of a letter, from 
the sender to: the receiver: - the drop- 
ping of the letter in the mail box’ or 
post office; collecting; canceling; dis- 
tributing,* by”’truck or wagon. to: depot, 
on train, and to other post offices; dis- 
tributing again in. those post. offices; 


PLEASANT WORK--GOOD PAY 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, 
DRY GOODS, HOSIERY, etc,, make ocd: money. 
aye , pleasant work. Y - 
al samples instructions furnished. ‘ite today. 
FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 














713 Fitzcharies Bidg., TRENTON, N. J. 








qualifications who can work longest, 


: 


‘ Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged in a work that capi- 
talizes your teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, vith a 
zation, will have openings for nearly 100 women teachers: " 
These positions are paying other teachers from 


$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal sthool training, three y 
teaching experience, and be between 25 and 40 years ‘of age arid in Si 
will be filled in the order applications are received, with preferente to those of highest 
Give age, education atid experiénce in your first letter. 


Address Dept. A5, S. J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
SO OOIOIOIOIOOIOoOIOMOCOOOOOIIOHOOOOOIONN 
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Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries 
teaching, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 


We need live young men and women teachers everywhere for vacation 
and permanent work. Write for our free BLue Book, which tells what 
other teachers are doing in this work. 


FRANK J.MACKEY, 104 S. Michigan Ave., 


Would $1000 


additional yearly income 
interest you ? 





* Chicago, Illinois 








SUMMER WORK—It is not difficult to earn that sum, Many are 
earning that—and more—during the summer months, enjoying a 
healthy, happy out-door vacation at the same time. 


YEAR-ROUND WORK, TOO—Mr. E. W. Lawrence resigned a good 
superintendency and now earns about $8,000 a year with us. 

Mrs. F, V. Woollett was for ten years a school principal. She aver- 
ages over $5,000 a year in our work. 

TRAVEL—We pay all railroad fare, and a weekly guarantee. We 
-train-you for success before you start out. 


PRESENTING THE WORLD BOOK is thé work—and it is not like 
“selling books.” It is dignified and pleasant, and once you know all 
about it, you may well feel proud of the association. No doubt you 
already know how highly THE WORLD BOOK is endorsed, and how 
wide an acceptance it has as a reference work for schools, libraries, 
offices and homes, It is everybody’s book. If you are not familiar 
with it, the fact that Professor M. V. O’Shea is editor-in-chief will 


satisfy you. 


IF YOU ARE FREE TO TRAVEL and wish to earn a substantial 
sum this summer, write us. Give age, education, present position, 
etc. Find out if you can qualify. What hundreds of other teachers 
have done without experience, you, too, can do, Write now. Ad- 


dress M. N. 





W.-F. Quarrie & Company 
86 E. Randolph Street, Chicago 
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Lint 
A‘SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Prof- 
itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer 
vacation. Salary to start, with 
all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offer- 
ing splendid chance to_ travel; 
business training and good income 
assured. Those who can start 
earliest and work longest given 
preference. Pleasant summer 
territory open. Several teachers 
last summer averaged $500 for 
their summer vacation. This may 
lead to a _ successful permanent 
business career for you. Give full 
particulars concerning age, edu- 
cation and time you can start 
work, in first letter. 


Address The S. L. Weedon Co. 
Dept. 1, 7016 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 














SEND FOR CANDY 
TO SELL 


Solve the “how to raise the money” question. 
Hundreds of schools, large and small, in many 
states use our plan. Also CLASSES, 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, CAMP FIRE GIRLS, 
GIRL SCOUTS, LODGES, Ete. Liberal profits. 
Prompt shipments. 


EXPRESS PREPAID 
Expressage fully prepaid in radius of 300 miles from 
Fitchburg, Mass. and Chicago, II]. Liberal allow- 
ances elsewhere. All nationally-known, high-grade 
goods, Write today for circular. Address all muil to 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 


WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERS 
14 Broad Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 

















EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 


time writing show cards. No canvassing 
or soliciting, We instruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITER 

Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 


121 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 








EARN MONEY AT HOME 


EASY, fascinating, spare-time work col- 
oring and selling our greeting cards and 
1924 Valentine, Easter & Mother's 
Exclusive designs. rite 
ok, ‘Pleasant 
how to 





folders, a 
ay Line ready. 
NO W for illustrated I 
Pages,” gives full instructions t 
color, how to sell, Or send $1.00 for Trial Box contain- 
ing assortment sample cards, bo egies po brush 
and colors. Sells for $3. to $4. when colored. 


Little Art Shop, 1446 You St., Wash., D.C. 


Ladies Wanted / 
EARN $2(Q WEEICLY AT HOME 


_American Music Publishing Co, 
1658 Broadway,Dept.o.19, New YorkCity 


Hemstitehing scie%uttt: nese: 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


and delivering by postman or at 
window. 

A part of the project was to erect 
a miniature post office in one part of 
the room. The children acted as em- 
ployees of the different departments. 
Rows of desks represented different 
cities. Children wrote letters to each 
other, and to other schools. 

For language lessons, we wrote a 
letter of thanks to the postmaster, and 
an article for the newspaper. 

As this project was to be part of the 
“World’s Fair,” we decorated our 
room, bringing out the idea of patrio- 
tism. Flags and bunting were placed 
artistically around the room. Also 
pictures and busts of noted men were 
used to help decorate. 

In one corner of the room we had a 
miniature log cabin, representing the 
birthplace of Abraham Lincoln. 
Around the cabin the children built a 
rail fence. Back of the house they 
placed several small trees. 

In connection with our study of 
George Washington we placed a cherry 
tree in another part of the room. It 
was about three feet high. We cut 
leaves of green paper and pasted them 
on the branches. The cherries were 
made of red paper wrapped around 
small marbles. Beside the tree a 
hatchet was placed. 

All the blackboards were decorated 
in some way. On one we put patriotic 
pictures. These were taken from va- 
rious magazines and mounted on oak 
tag. On another we made a border of 
cut-out pictures of Uncle Sam. 

On one part of the wall we had our 
Bulletin Board. The children brought 
in newspaper and magazine clippings, 
and we arranged them on this space. 

Some of the children were dressed in 
colonial costumes and acted as guides 
when the visitors came. One little 
boy was dressed as Uncle Sam and 


played patriotic selections on the 
phonograph. 
The Young Citizen and His 
Health 


(Continued from page 28) 

things,” with the growing child’s 
egoistic application to himself and his 
joy in any outward and visible sign of 
becoming like his own ideal, had pur- 
posely been stimulated through the 
portions of the work thus far discuss- 
ed, and carried over into the rest of 
the work with a keener sense of per- 
sonal need and emotional interest than 
could otherwise have been obtained. 

The class were now ready to direct 
their efforts to a specific study of the 
personal details which enter into the 
making of a healthy, well-developed, 
useful citizen. It was decided that 
they must make this so inclusive that 
it would cover all of the many types. 
Each one could in the meanwhile be 
studying his own case, and act in ac- 
cordance with what this study reveal- 
ed. Still further zest was added by 
noting, as the study proceeded, that so 
many things, especially those known 
as health-habits, were needs common 
to all. In the main, the following plan 
of development was used. 


I. The Body 


Its parts, and the functions and care 
of these parts. The emphasis was, of 





M AKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c for sample andinst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 





Wanted Two ambitious and capable women, having 

education and refinement, to fill lucrative posi- 
tions in our educational sales organization. (Teachers pre- 
ferred.) Address: The Frontier Press Company, 
Lafayette Building. Buffalo, N. Y. 


photoplays, short stories, 
Big Money In Writing poems, songs, etc. Send 
to-day for free copy America’s greatest magazine for 
writers, Filled with practical help in writing and selling. 
Writer’s Digest, 623 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


LADIES ANYWHERE MAKE MONEY 


CROCHETING LINGERIE, 


Instructions, completed sample and price, 10c in silver. 











; x ment withinstructions by mail 
$2. Worksonanymachine. Rebus Co. Cohoes, Ni: , & 


PARIS ART WORKS, 50, New Haven, Conn. 




















TRAVEL THIS SUMMER 


An old established firm has a few positions for summer work for women teachers. 
ork along lines of education and travel. 
at least $200 monthly. Must be over 28. No previous experienced required. 


Salary from start. Affords income of 














Write for particulars. R. W. WARREN, | Dept. A, 913 Garland Bidg., Chicago. 














of our country. 


$3,000 to $5,000 per year. 











From Teacher to 

$75-a-Week Position 
“February 7, 1923 
Two years ago this spring I was 
wondering what I could do during 
vacation when I read a Compton 
ad. I did well that first summer, 
and when my school closed last 
spring I definitely resigned and 
rejoined the Compton force for per- 
manent work. I am making more 
money than I could ever make in 
the schoolroom, and the work is 
much more interesting. Iam av- 
eraging now around $75 per week. 


Grace B. Patton’’ 











Gentlemen: 





Fe@E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 


NS habe cece ica sncbecsenakadeeaue 
i i cca daecsced keer enasenae caabanens 
DI bac d ccc detcccncesacccneee 
PEP TUUMIN IN 6 ec ndccsdcteccecdnccantene 
Ihavehad,,...... years of teaching experience. My school closes.............0.0cceeeeeecueeee 


of 300 Tensliave who 


will travel all Sammer and 
earn $200to$400 per month? 


Every year the long summer vacation releases thousands of 
teachers who seek profitable employment. Every year about 300 
of them find their way to the House of Compton through just such 
advertisements as this. They travel all summer long engaged in a 
work that capitalizes their teaching experience; associated with 
interesting companions they meet new people and visit new parts 


Last summer 286 teachers, many of them with no experience 
outside the schoolroom, came to us and earned an average of $250 
per month. Many of them are still with us today, earning from 


The work which the House of Compton offers you is educational 
salesmanship of the highest type. If you are in good health, 
ambitious, and if you have had Normal School or College training 
with 2 years of teaching experience, we will give you the necessary 
training for success, pay you a salary to start, and offer you 
unlimited earning possibilities. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, com- 
plete in ten volumes, is the most interesting 
set ofeducational books inthe world. Planned 
and edited by educational authorities, it was 
prepared at a cost of more than four hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. Its publication 
has created an opportunity such as never 
existed in the field of educational salesman- 
ship before. Here is a new vital force in 
both school and home. Here, at last, is the 
kind of thing that the educational worid 
has been waiting for! 

Never has any set of beoks been so highly 
endorsed and so eagerly accepted as Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 

If you are a progressive teacher, principal, 
or superintendent, interested in earning from 
$200 to $400 per month this summer, send 
the coupon below and we will send you three 
descriptive folders and write you full par- 
ticulars of how we help you to sell Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. Get the facts of 
Educational Salesmanship— your inquiry 
will be regarded as confidential and will not 
obligate you in any way. Send today for the 
particulars of what we believe to be the 
greatest opportunity ever offered to teachers 
for summer work. Names and addresses of 
our teacher-saleswomen will be furnished to 
those people genuinely interested. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


58 E. Washington St., Chicago 


NII 


Send me without cost or obligation three folders entitled: A Little Journey to Compton, The Teacher's 
Opportunity, and Good Times With Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, 


PC A re 
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WITZERLAND, the irresistible magnet which draws 
Americans year after year to Europe, offers an end- 
less variety of attractive resorts :— 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on the Simplon line, facing the 
Savoy Alps, the most convenient headquarters for excursions in all 
directions. Educational center. Golf. GENEVA with its.classical 
lake, ever attractive and interesting as a resting place, combines 
beauty, wealth and intellect. Excursions to Mt. Blane. Golf. 
MARTIGNY, starting point of the Martigny-Chamonix Railway, 
leading through a most picturesque and romantic alpine district 
with the MONT BLANC range rising above Chamonix. MON- 
TREUX-TERRITET-GLION, Byron’s country, with Lake Leman, 
beautiful as a dream. Excursions to the historic Castle of Chillon 
and into the Gruyere Valley where native life is unspoiled. 
GSTAAD, a picturesque mountain village on the Montreux-Bernese 
Oberland Railway, also KANDERSTEG on the. Loetschberg-Simplon 
line, are ideal health resorts and headquarters for easy walks and 
climbing excursions, INTERLAKEN, the garden spot and central 
point of the Bernese Oberland. Here the JUNGFRAU RAILWAY 
carries you to the “Top of the World.” Nearby beckon the lovely 
resorts of GRINDELWALD and WENGEN. ZERMATT, easily 
reached via the electric LOETSCHBERG RAILWAY and Visp, 
basking at the foot of the monumental “Matterhorn,” with excur- 
sions by rail to the GORNERGRAT offering superb panoramas, 
LUGANO in the Swiss-Italian lake district, a floral paradise, bask- 
ing in perennial sunshine. Then, via the electrified St. Gothard 
line, to LUCERNE, the “Mecca” of all tourists; its loveliness pro- 
verbial, its variety of sports and amusements most interesting; the 


excursion center of Central Switzerland. Conveniently reached - 


from ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, are the GRISONS with 
its 150 valleys, an alpine wonderland. Its invigorating climate, 
curative springs and sports advantages have made its St. Moritz, 
Pontresina, Davos and other resorts world famous. Write for 
packet 112:—“Guide to Switzerland”,—many illustrated booklets 


and maps; mailed on receipt of 10c to cover postage. Address, 


Official Agenoy of the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS — 241 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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course, on the last part of this topic— 
the care of the body—with special at- 
tention to 

‘1. Nutrition. After the usual 
phases of this study had been consid- 
ered, special consideration was given to 


Goop Foop Hasits 

Cultivate cheerfulness and happi- 
ness while eating. 

Make sure of neatness of appearance 
-at mealtimes. 

_Be ready for breakfast at such a 
time as to be able to eat without 
_haste, 

Make sure of a suitable and suffi- 
- cient breakfast. 

Chew food thoroughly. 

Drink slowly. 

Arrange to have your meals at regu- 
lar hours. 

Your supper hour should not be 
later than six o’clock. 

Avoid eating between meals. 

Eat fruit of some kind every day. 

At least one green vegetable should 
form a part of every day’s diet. 

Do- not drink tea or coffee. 

Refrain from iced or very cold 
drinks, 

Allow for the consumption of one 
quart of whole milk each day. 

_ Candy, as well as cake, should be 
eaten toward the end of the meal, 
not between meals. 

Avoid vigorous exercise just after 
eating. If underweight, rest 
quietly for a period of fifteen 
minutes after each meal. 

Cultivate a liking for the right kind 
of foods. 

2. Elimination of waste. 
3. Exercise. 

4. Posture, 

5. Cleanliness. 

6. Care of the eyes. 

7. Care of the ears, 

8. Care of the nose. 

_ .9. Care of the teeth. 

10. Care of the hair. 

11. Care ofthe skin. 

12. Care of the hands, 

13. Care of ‘the nails, 
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17. Ventilation. 
18. Sunshine, 
19. Rest. 

20. Sleep. 


II. Some Inner Needs 


1, Cheerfulness: its reaction on one. 
self, its reaction on others, 

2. Sportsmanship. 

3. Self-control. 

4. Kindness, 

5. Courage. 

6. Loyalty. 

7. Truthfulness, 


III. Some Social Phases 


1. Courtesy. - 

2. Safety First—in the home; on the 
street—when walking, when driving; 
etc. First-aid treatment. 


IV. Some Civic Phases 

To focus the attention upon incor. 
porating into one’s own life the essen. 
tials of the foregoing study, and to 
bring the minds of the pupils to a con- 
sideration of systematic effort along 
these lines, the Crusaders’ Code was 
put before them, and discussed. The 
Health Chores, as set forth by the 
Modern Health Crusade, were next 
discussed—Forms A, B, C, and D, also 
the Nutrition Chores. 

The pupils became _ enthusiastic 
about the use of a score card by means 
of which each could check up his own 
performance of these desirable habits, 
but were not satisfied with that of the 
Crusade -because they wished to in- 
clude some habits other than those per- 
taining altogether to health. One en- 
terprising pupil suggested that they 





work out such a card for themselves, 
and accordingly they set about it. 
The first step was to evolve a ques- 
tionnaire, as to just what habits should 
be given place on this card. The writ- 
ten answers to this questionnaire 
formed the basis for the actual work. 
Several excellent lessons followed, in 


Se ED 
$745 EUROPE 
— es TOUR, JUNE 26, JULY 3. 
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OTHER TOURS, $695, $85), - JUNE—SEPTEMPER. 
NEW YORK, 


PIERCE TOURS, 1474 BROADWAY, 





14. ‘Care of the feet. 
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Don’t Plan Your 
Vacation Trip 


UNt you let us tell you about the 
wonderful Pacific Northwest. You 
have your own vision of the West—can- 
yons washed with color. Mountains clad 
in Douglas fir, waterfalls, river courses, 
valleys an empire wide. 


Here you may hike, ride, fish and find a 
new joy in living in the most glorious of 
outdoor lands. 


Plan now to make that long deferred visit 
to the picturesque Pacific Northwest 
where mountains and marine attractions 
will vie for your attention. Rainier Na- 
tional Park alone is worth a trip across 
the continent... 


























For 649 miles, over four mountain ranges 
the route of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul is electrified, no smoke, no cinders; 
a ride of .uniform speed, up-grade and 
down, enroute, a scenic unfoldment of 
constant change and unparalleled beauty. 


Ask for full particulars and descriptive booklets. 
Geo. B. Haynes, 
General Passenger Agent, 


1308 Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


waukee & St.Paul 
Railway 
TO PUGET SOUND-ELECTRIFIED 
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Som, 


Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 

Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 
from $395 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA— July 3 to September 2... 
_ Superb Itinerary—Moderate’ Fares. | 


THOS. COOK & SON 





585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway ~ 











Europe in 1924 


NORWAY. Three small select parties. Personally 
leaving May, June and July. Special British Isles 
Tour. Comprehensive programs. Rates $650, and 
up. Itinerary E-5 ready Jan. 10th, 


NORWAY. f[hree small select parties, Personally 
escorted. The best of Norway and Sweden, includ- 
ing the Midnight Sun. Surprises ail along the way; 
above the contract and outside the printed itinerary; 
because of their semi-private nature. Itinerary N-5 
now ready. 

ALASKA and Pacific Coast Tours. 
American trave 

ROUND THE WORLD—Small select parties. Lei- 
surely travel. The best of everything. Low rates. 
Comprehensive itinerary covering Hawaii, Japan, 
Korea, Manchuria, China, Philippines, French Indo- 
China, Java, Malay States, Straits Settlements, 
Burma, India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine and France. 
Departures Sept. and Dec., 1924. Booklet R-5 now 
ready. 

CHINA and JAPAN—Tours at frequent intervals. 
Independent Round the World Travel arranged. In- 
clusive rates. Leaving any time and priced to suit 
our clients. 


GILLIESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
59 West 37th St. 1115 Walnut St. 
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_ NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


which, by a process of comparison and 
of elimination, class decisions were 
reached as to the main headings. An- 
other lesson was required to evaluate 
these headings and determine just how 
many points each should carry. It 
was decided that anyone who cared to 
might work out such a form as he 
thought best. After full and frank 
discussion of the forms submitted, a 
composite of the best features of sev- 
eral was agreed upon. 


The Chart 


A card similar to that reproduced 
on page 28 was agreed upon—though 
more space was left under each of the 
six headings. To keep this card the 
pupils’ own, it was not printed. Each 
— made his own card each month. 

he six main headings were subdivid- 
ed in accordance with previous study, 
each pupil keeping the complete list in 
his notebook. for reference. : The: put- 
ting of so many data on the chart 
would have made it too bulky, they de- 
cided. A large card, in complete 
form, was worked out for the class- 
reom, the entire project of card-mak- 
ing being correlated with language les- 
sons for expression and with drawing 
for the lettering. 

Each pupil scored his own card. For 
the first month, one class period each 
week was set aside for a discussion of 
the results, after each pupil had scor- 
ed his card for the week. Pupils felt 
free to say as much or as little'as they 
chose about their individual scores and 
difficulties in making them during this 
period; usually each child talked his 
own case over with the teacher in pri- 
vate conference, 

To add still more dignity to the scor- 
ing, and to connect up with the home, 
at the bottom of the regular monthly 
report card a grade was added for 
“Good Citizenship,’ evolved from the 
items included on the score card. This 
grade was determined by the teacher 
and the class working together, the pu- 
pil ordinarily giving the grade he 
thought he should have first, and his 
grading being worked over, and if 














Only 9 days from New York, 
direct, or via England. 
Request booklet “Trips in 
Sweden” from any travel 
bureau, or address 











SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau, 





SWEDEN 


Land of Today & Yesterday 


[5 you include Sweden in your 
European itinerary this summer, 
you will not only find the trip fas- 
cinating—a succession of charming 
curprises and new thrills—but you 
will absorb a vast fund of infor- 
mation of later value in the class 
and lecture room. 


The best informed educators will 
find enjoyment and interest in 
Sweden’s | historic. castles, ruins 
and runestones; modern cities and 
industrial development; art, music, 
folk dancing, and ballets, typical 
games and gymnastics—all in pic- 
turesque natural setting. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
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ut where the West begins’ 


Ideal Dacation Jours 


Colorado—The Nation’s Playground. Every out-of-doors 
sport in glorious sunshine and invigorating mountain air. A 
scenic paradise. If you are interested in getting the greatest 
variety of recreation and enjoyment in a limited time at a 
reasonable cost — see Colorado. 


Yellowstone — Nature’s Unspoiled Masterpiece. Geysers, 
boiling springs and prismatic pools. The Canyon of the 
Yellowstone. 3300 square miles of wilderness and 200 lakes 
—a gorgeous panorama. Rock Island is The Colorado Way 
to Yellowstone. 


California—The Land of Heart’s Desire. Always alluring— 
served by the Golden State Limited—through Carriso Gorge; 
and Rocky Mountain Limited—The Colorado Way. 

Other fast, convenient Rock Island trains from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis and the Middle West 

Low Round Trip Fares This Summer place Colorado, Yel- 

lowstone, California easily within your reach. 


Go one way — return another — stopover anywhere 


Rock Island Travel Bureaus in principal cities. Let them plan your Summer 
acation or mail attached coupon. 


Rock Island Lines 


Mr. L. M. Allen, Vice-President 
ock Island Lines 
779 La Salle Station, Chicago ~~~ 
Please mail me, without charge, your 
publication on D Colorado 
O California 0 Yellowstone ~ 
(Check the book or books you-desire) ——__- 
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Northern Pacific Ry. 


“2000 Miles of Startling Beauty’’ 
Sa 


Mr. A. B. Smith, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
970 Northern Pacific Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


This summer, I expect to spend my vacation 
in the Pacific Northwest, leaving here 


_......---_.._. and getting back -_--_-_-------- 


Will you please outline a trip that will include: 


(Check— ¥ —cities, or resorts in which you are 
particularly interested) 


The Minnesota Lakes Flathead Lake Country 
Helena Tacoma 

Montana Rockies Butte 

Seattle— Alaska Spokane 

Portland Rainier National Park 
Yellowstone Park Colorado 


The purpose of my trip is primarily 
{Check} 
Pleasure Health Sight-seeing 
Business All Four 
but I should also like to see something of these phases 
of Western life: 
{Check} 
Mining Irrigation Fruit-raising Cowboys 
Lumbering Indians Wild Animals 
I prefer to spend a good part of my vacation: 
{Check} 
Fishing Camping Out Inthe Mountains 
Golfing Beside the Sea In Cities 
In Yellowstone and Rainier Parks 


I understand that, this summer, the Northern Pacific 
will offer exceedingly low rates to Yellowstone Park 
and the Pacific Northwest. Please tell me what a 
ticket will cost from 
to and return. 


I understand, too, that all your through trains are 
equipped with observation cars and that your dining 
car service has the reputation of being the most satis- 
factory of any western railroad. Give me, please, de- 
tails of these features of your Service. 








Name Se cee 


Street and No. 


Colts) Merits Wetitte <2 8 ak ee ee eee eae 


* Your vacation should be the happiest experience of the year. 
Let me help you make it so. A. B. Smith 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


necessary changed, by the teacher and 
whole class. This was one of the most 
helpful phases of the entire project, 
since it called forth the exercise of 
some of the most desirable qualities of 
democratic citizenship. 

The evaluating of this project would 
necessitate the summing up of so much 
of what is best in every phase of 
school work that perhaps we can do no 
better than to state that, carried for- 
ward with enthusiasm and common 
sense, the results show that it is indeed 
a life project, and opens the way for 
development of the best, along sane 
and practical lines, in these Young 
Citizens in the Making. 


Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 78) 


choice of the highest executive officers 
by presumably distinguished and 
thoughtful men, far removed from the 

assions of the “mob”—has been nulli- 

ed, since its function now is merely to 
ratify the people’s choice. This change 
has come about through the national 
party convention system which was 
not in existence when the Constitution 
was written. 

When and where was the Junior Republic or- 
ganized 7—Oklahoma. 

The “Junior Republic” as a school 
for the building of character was or- 
ganized at Freeville, N. Y., in 1895 by 
William R. George. This republic was 
a colony of young people whom Mr. 
George took to the village of Freeville 
from the city of New York, training 
them in self-reliance and self-govern- 
ment by placing on them the powers 
and duties of citizenship in an organ- 
ization modeled on the United States 
government. 

1. What message is conveyed to the reader in 
“A Message to Garcia’? 2. Compare the means 
of financing the Civil War and the World War. 
-—South Dakota. 

1. The chief message contained in 
this story is that we should always 
carry through to the end any task we 
undertake, no matter what difficulties 
we may encounter. The value of un- 
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questioning obedience to those in ay. 
thority is also emphasized. 2. Three 
eneral means were employed to raise 
unds for the Civil War; first, the js. 
suance of treasury notes receivable as 
money and drawing 7.3% interest; sec. 
ond, special internal revenue and stamp 
taxes, including manufacturers’ tax 
duty on legal documents, and other 
special internal revenue taxes; third 
the sale of United States bonds. The 
World War was financed by the sale 
of bonds and war savings stamps 
drawing a rate of interest much low. 
er than the treasury notes of the Civil 
War. Funds were also raised by 
special taxation. The United States 
was in a very prosperous condition 
during the World War, so that it was 
not difficult to raise money; a very 
different situation existed during the 
Civil War. 


1. Name the important circumpolar constella. 
tions of stars. 2. How long have people looked 
to the north star as a guide in finding direc. 
tions at night ?—Michigan. 


1. There are five important circum. 
polar constellations. These are: Ursa 
Minor or the Little Bear, usually 
known as the Little Dipper; Ursa Ma- 
jor or the Great Bear, the seven stars 
forming the Big Dipper being the out- 
standing stars in this constellation; 
Cassiopeia, Cepheus, and Draco being 
the other three important circumpolar 
constellations. 2. It is not known how 
long people have looked to the north 
star as a guide at night, but it has cer- 
tainly been for many centuries. Ho- 
mer refers to the Bear “which turneth 
over in one place.” Calypso, the fair 
goddess, had commanded Ulysses to 
guide himself by keeping the Bear 
“ever on the left.” It is known that 
the Pheenicians used the north star as 
a guide, but at the time of the Pheni- 
cians and of Homer this star was sev- 
eral degrees from true north. It is 


EUROPE 


Comprehensive routes, experienced leaders, 

splendid accommodations, moderate prices. 
Established 1850, Send for booklet. 
Bennett’s Travel Bureau, 

500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 














Health Rhymes and Cut Outs 
Complete Health Plays 

Poster Aids for Home Economics 
The Teacher and the Milk Campaign 


One feature, “The Story of Foods and Food 
Products,” designed for supplementary read- 
ing, is proving very successful to all teachers 
of food study classes ‘whether in elementary 
_ school or college. The story of a different 
food is presented each month. 


37 West 39th Street 


%, 
m4 7 





RE you in need of something to liven up these early spring days of 
teaching, when your stock of new ideas is exhausted and it is almost 
impossible to interest the students in food and health problems? 

Many splendid suggestions from teachers in the field are ready for you 
in the magazine FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION every month, not 
only to tide you over the trying spring months, but to bring you a fresh 
supply of classroom material every month of the year. 

Although FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION features the kind of 
material which the elementary teacher needs so much, and cannot secure 
elsewhere, it is not limited to such material, but is full of practical sug- 
gestions for the teacher of advanced classes, the teacher and student in 
normal classes, the part time teacher and many others. 


Some of the recent worth-while articles published are: 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


ms 


WEALTH 


A Fourth Grade Food Project 
Best Roads to Health 

All Aboard for Healthland 

A High School Catering Course 


Suggestions regarding sources of illustra- 
tive material are listed in each issue to 
assist teachers in obtaining the many kinds 
of commercial material which are especially 
adapted to school room use. Our subscrib- 
ers are furnished this material by simply 
asking us for it. 


NEW YORK 





FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


one year (12 issues). 





37 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me Food and Health Education for 
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now about one and one-quarter de- 
grees from true north. In two hun- 
dred years it will be less than one-half 
degree from exact north after which 
it will apparently move away from the 
north, Our north pole does not con- 
tinuously point to the same spot in the 
sky. It follows a circle which it cir- 
cumscribes every twenty-five thousand 
years. The nearest star to which the 
pole points is the pole star or north 
star and in the twenty-five thousand 
year cycle several different. stars. be- 
come the north star. It is probable 
that people have always looked to 
some star as the north star by which 
they might be guided but the Pheeni- 
cians must have been among the earli- 
est people to use the present north 
star as a guide. The people of the 
southern hemisphere would look for a 
southern star as a guide. 


1. Where is the center of population in the 
United States, and how far is this from where 
it was ten years ago? 2. What is the largest 
city in the United States in area? 3. How 
many miles of coast line does the United States 
Proper have and how does this compare with 
the coast line of the Philippine Islands? 4. 
What city in the United States is known as the 






in 1924 


Special 59-Day Tour, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, Eng- 
land, etc. Inclusive price $680. 
An exceptionally attractive and 
unusual itinerary fully outlined in 
booklet sent upon request. 


Other tours $450 and up 


These tours are planned by ex- 
perts to give you a maximum of 
pleasure and luxury at a reason- 
able cost. 


Write for booklet today 














O BOYLSTON ST 
BOSTON MASS. 
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Belgium, Rhine, Switzerland, Italian 
Lakes, Italy (incl. Naples), Monaco, 
Riviera and France. 


MENTOR TOURS, 


Oleander City ?—Nebraska. 

1. The center of population in the, 
United States is 1.9 miles west of 
Whitehall, Owen County, Indiana. 
This is 9.8. miles west and .2 miles 
north of where it was ten years ago. 
The center of population, determined 


Sailing JUNE 20, JUNE 27 
and JULY 4 from Montreal, 
visiting England, Holland 


Send for folder. $7 I 5 


304 So. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 





by the national census, shifted less be- 
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‘SPECIAL CRUISE TOUR 


‘New S.S. VOLTAIRE July 12 


| Including hotels, drives, guides, etc. 
| in Brazil visiting Riode Janeiro, San Paulo, 
| Santos, Trinidad, Barbados, returning byS.S. 
| Vestris due New York, 
| throughout, Descriptive program sent on request. 


tween 1910 and 1920 than it did dur- 
ing any previous decade. 2. Los 
Angeles is the. largest city in the 
United States in area, having an area 
of 365 square miles. New York has 
318 square miles, New Orleans 264, 
and Chicago 199. 3. The United 
States proper has 4883 miles of coast 
line compared with 4170 miles for the 
Philippine Islands. 4. Galveston, 
Texas, is known as the Oleander City. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
42 DAYS — $495 


10 days 


Aug. 23, First class 





Lamport @ Holt Line 


42 Broadway, New York. We shape ourselves the joy or fear 








| ec Pailadelghia Of which the coming life is made 
| . * ge ’ 
1% — = ee And fill our future’s atmosphere 

| 117 W.Washington St. 308 W. Charles St. With sunshine or with shade. 





J. G. Whittier. 























See Europe next summer 


—but plan NOW! 


UN to go. Fun to plan, too. In- 

teresting to see how even a limited 
vacation budget can stretch across 
the Atlantic! 
The fourteen delightful cabin ships of 
our fleet offer the greatest degree of 
travel comfort at most moderate rates. 
Accommodations are available for as 
little as $115. 
Let our agent help you plan your trip. 
And let the experience of more than 
half a century assure you of supreme 
comfort and faultless service. 


















Ht 
Send for a charming book a, ee 
in colors—‘‘Belgium — the wad 
Country and its People.’’ 
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YRWHITE STAR LINEST 


AMERICAN LINE \> . 37 RED STAR LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City, The Company’s offices 


elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agent. 
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_Skyland Wai ] 5s ¥ \ 
Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


Go out to Glacier National Park this summer 
and know the joy of playing atop the Rockies. 


This is a land of fun in the open— keen, 
-healthful enjoyment every minute. Do as you 
please when you please. If you do not care to 
ride horseback, tour over splendid “skyways” 
in comfortable motor busses—or hike. Modern 
hotels and rustic chalet camps insure restful 
comfort and good meals. 


All expense tours of one to seven days or 
longer if desired. 


Visit Pacific Northwest 


Through trains from Chicago and Kansas City 
via Burlington Route—Great Northern Rail- 
way {Main line} to Glacier Park, Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. Enroute to North 
Pacific Coast, Alaska or California, visit Lake 
Chelan and Ranier and Crater Lake National 
Parks. 


For free information or booklets apply any ticket or 
tourist agent or offices Great Northern Railway. 


226 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Longacre Building 
New York, N. Y. 


708.Empire Building 516 Railway Exchange 
Pistush, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Lower Rates via 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
Route of the Oriental Limited 














You Can Become Gloriously Fit 
“In len Minutes Fun a Day 


Walter Camp’s Famous Daily Dozen, Set 
to Music, is Yours for 5 Days’ Free Trial-- 
Without a Cent in Advance. Don’t Miss It! 


HAT a wonderful thing it is 

to be physically fit—to pos- 

sess that radiant joy of living 
which comes through robust, daily 
health! Nothing else is so important, 
so vitally necessary to social and 
business success. Without health 
nothing else matters; with it, the 
whole world seems big and bright and 
full of promise. 


Don’t Compromise With 
Health 


Don’t compromise with health an- 
other day. If you possess it, prize it 
as you would a precious jewel. If it 
is beginning to slip away—grasp it 
as a drowning man would grasp a 
straw. For once your health is gone, 
and the thousand little ailments start 
to come, it is too late for anything 
but regret. 


If you are tired out, run down, ner- 
vous and irritable—growing round- 
shouldered and inefficient in the daily 
grind of office routine or household 
tasks, heed the wisdom of 500,000 
men and women—Senators, Con- 
gressmen, Army and Navy Officials, 
Doctors, Lawyers, Bankers, Actors, 
Business Executives and others in 
every walk of life—who have given 
their grateful, indisputable testimony 
that the Daily Dozen exercises to 
music can make you gloriously fit in 
ten minutes fun a day. 





The New Camp-Fone 


The Camp- 
Fone is the 
model phono- 
graph to accom- 
pany the “Daily 
Dozen” — so 
light and small 
—can be easily 
moved about. 
Has all im- 
portant fea- 
tures of 
large, expensive phonographs,— 
noiseless motor, mellow-toned 
sound box, speed-adjustor, ete. 
Smart-looking, mahogany finish- 
ed hard-wood case. Plays any 
make record. Not a toy, but a 
beautiful, high-grade instrument. 
Meets every demand for music 
in home, at dances, parties, etc. 
Especially adapted to “Daily 
Dozen” exercises. For details of 
special bargain offer check with 
your name and address on cou- 
pon below. 










Health Builders, Inc., Dept. 103 
334 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me free details of 
your Camp-Fone offer. 


Name 








Address__.._..... 
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Nature’s Secret of Health 


Walter Camp, famous Yale coach, 
athletic authority and physical di- 
rector of our men in the World War, 
discovered the one safe, pleasant and 
effective method of regaining and re- 
taining physical fitness. His famous 
Daily Dozen exercises are the result 
of his careful observation of caged 
wild animals who keep fit by merely 
stretching their body muscles, “The 
caged tiger,” says Walter Camp, 
“does nothing but stretch his trunk 
and body muscles, yet he can digest 
huge chunks of raw meat.” Which 
proves that after all, Nature has pro- 
vided the normal, natural way of 
caring for the dumb beast. 


Yet man, with his advanced intelli- 
gence and civilization, pays little, if 
any, attention to the important duty 
of keeping his body physically fit. He 
ignores the simple, natural laws until 
his health begins to fail. Then in a 
desperate state of fear and regret, 
nine times out of ten he goes on a 
ig weakening diet, seeks health in 
a bottle from the druggist’s shelves, 
pays out hard-earned money for 
pulleys, dumb bells and_ other 
strength taking apparatus, and goes 
through a= series of strenuous 
“stunts” in a gymnasium that saps 
his energy and tires him out. 


You Can Keep Fit to Music 


How different is all this from the 
easy, pleasant, natural movements of 
the Daily Dozen—the twelve scienti- 
fically tested exercises, performed to 
the accompaniment of appealing mu- 
sic—and right in the privacy of your 
own home! Here is the: secret of 
keeping gloriously fit in ten minutes 
a day. “I can authoritatively state,’ 
says Walter Camp, “that this system 
of twelve simple exercises, which 
takes only ten minutes to execute, 
will actually do you more good than 
any of the tedious systems requiring 
half an hour or more. The Daily 
Dozen does not take away your 
energy. Instead, the exercises are so 
devised as to give you added vim and 
vigor.” And so positive are the im- 
mediate benefits of this amazing 
course that we are glad to let you try 
the complete outfit for 5 Days Free 
—without a cent in advance. Can 
you afford to ignore an offer like 
this? 


This Free Test Will Convince 
You 


Take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to-day—mail the coupon and 
get the complete Daily Dozen to try 
for 5 full days, without obligation to 
buy. When the outfit arrives, put 
record number one on your phono- 
graph—any disc machine —and 
gather your family around for 10 
minutes of real fun and physical con- 
ditioning. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND-PRIMARY PLANS 


ere’s Free Proof 


Open the windows—release the 


machine—get ready. A clear voice 
explains the first movements and 
gives brisk commands. The music 
starts. You fairly snap through the 
simple, natural movements. It is 
easy — pleasant — thrilling! Your 
blood leaps through your veins, your 
lungs expand, your brain clears, your 
eyes sparkle, your cheeks glow with 
that touch of color which is the signal 
of perfect circulation. It is fun— 
genuine fun! Yet you are filling 
cramped lungs, toning up sluggish or- 
gans, limbering strained muscles, re- 
newing atrophied tissue, lubricating 
stiff joints and laying the foundation 
for mental and physical perfection. 
No wonder you instantly begin to 
eat better, feel better, and sleep 
better! 


Send No Money 


Don’t delay another minute—act 
to-day and prove what the Daily 
Dozen can do for you and yours. 
Just mail the special coupon—NOW. 
Without any obligation whatever we 
will send you the complete outfit, 
consisting of the Daily Dozen on five 
double-disc ten-inch records for use 
on any phonograph; the instruction 
book by Walter Camp, the 60 actual 
photographs and the beautiful album 
to hold the records when not in use, 
for 5 days’ trial. If you decide to 
keep the Daily Dozen outfit, send us 
$2.50 as first payment and $2.00 
monthly for 4 months. Otherwise, 
return it and owe us nothing. Don’t 
miss this offer. Mail the coupon to- 
day and get back on the High Road 
to Health. Health Builders, Inc., 
Dept. 103, 334 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Mail This 5- DAY TRIAL COUPON 





HEALTH BUILDERS, INC. 
Dept. 103, 334 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Without any obligation or money in ad- 
vance, you may send me the complete 
Daily Dozen outfit, containing the five 
double-disc ten-inch records, the instruc- 
tion book, the 60 actual or and 
the record album. If I decide to keep 
them, I will send you $2.50 in five days 
and $2 monthly for 4 months in full 
payment. Otherwise I will return the 
outfit and owe you nothing. 


Name 





Street 





City. State 

If you prefer to take advantage of our 
cash price on the “Daily Dozen” send 
only $10.00. 








March 1921 


Just for Fun 














Jack—My mother paid $9 for this 
coat. Jill—My mother has a charge 
account. She never pays for anything, 


A reviewer of a new lexicon says: 
“Even a hasty perusal will reveal the 
impossibility of finding words adequate 
to describe this work.” 


“What are you doing now, Bill?” 
“I’m _ collecting.” “Collecting what?” 
“My thoughts.” “Gosh! you always 
were lucky in striking an easy job.” 


“TI see this medicine is good for man 
and beast.” “Yes,” said the druggist, 
“Give me a bottle. I believe that’s the 
right combination to help my hus. 
band.” 


“Did you tell her when you proposed 
to her that you were unworthy of her? 
That always makes a hit with them.” 
. om going to, but she told it to me 

rst.’ 


Old Lady in Tram (who has heen 
annoyed by men spitting) —Conductor, 
is it permitted to spit in this tram? 
Conductor—Better wait till you get 
outside, mum. 


“You don’t seem to care much for 
original ideas,” said the would-be con- 
tributor, as he gathered up his man- 
uscript. “No,” replied the cold-blooded 
editor; “we’d rather have good ones.” 


Landlord—I’ve called to collect the 
rent. Little Boy—Please, sir, mam- 
ma’s out and forgot to leave it. 
Landlord—How do you know she for. 
got it? Little Boy—Because she said 
so. 


Finnegan—Fur a defeated candidate 
ye’re lookin’ purty happy, Oi’m thinkin’. 
Flanagan—Thrue fer ye. Oi’m happy 
to think Oi won’t hov to kape any of 
thim rash promises Oi made before 
election. 


“They say as ’ow the training of 
dumb animals is cruel.” “Cruel, in- 
deed! You never sees me use the whip 
on this ’ere moke, E’s frightened to 
death if I as much as coughs. ’E 
knows me!” 


She—Does the fact that I have 
money make any difference to you, 
dearest? H1e—Of course it does, my 
own. It’s such a comfort to know that 
if I should die you would be provided 
for. She—But suppose I should die? 
He—Then I would be provided for. 


“J don’t want no rubbish, no fine 
sentiments, if you please,” said the 
widow, when she was asked what kind 
of an epitaph she desired for her late 
husband’s tombstone. ‘Let it be short 


and simple—something like this:— 
‘Wm. Johnston, aged seventy-five 
years. The good die young.’”. 


The foreman of a large iron-works 
was short of laborers, and, as a last 
resort, went to an old tramp who was 
lying asleep beside one of the furnaces, 
and roused him with the question, “I 
say, my man, are you wanting work?” 
“What kind of work?” asked the 
tramp. “Can you do anything with a 
shovel?” “Yes,” replied the tramp, 
rubbing his eyes. “I could fry a piece 
of ,ham on it.” 


“How is it, colonel,” asked the hope- 
ful bunko steerer, addressing the 
hoary-headed master of the craft, “that 
you have always been so successful in 
picking out juicy suckers and never 
have to waste your time on unprofit- 
able subjects?” “I simply wait until I 
hear a man say that he is a pretty good 
judge of human nature,” replied the 
veteran, “and then I know he is just 
what I am looking for.” 


A Chicago business man, with many 
relatives, some of whom were well-to- 
do but grasping, recently sought the 
services of his lawyer to draw up his 
will. When after much labor, the docu- 
ment was completed, the client asked: 
“Have you fixed this thing, as I wish- 
ed it, tight and strong?” “I have done 
my best,” said the lawyer. “Well,” 
continued the client, “I want to ask 
you another thing—not professionally, 
however. As a friend and man to man, 
who do you think stands the _ best 
chance of getting the property when I 








am gone? 
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Gifts 





Handsome Closing 


That Your Pupils Will Keep and Treasure for Years to Come 
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Landscape Design No, 1 
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Pansy Design No. 2 
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Pansy Design No. 3 
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school some slight gift or token of remembrance which would carry with it an ex- 
pression of the teacher’s regard and good wishes and which would serve in later years 
as a pleasant reminder of the days spent together in the schoolroom. The presentation is 
usually made at the Closing Day Exercises and adds much to the enjoyment of the occasion. 
There are no gifts that pupils are more delighted to receive from their teacher on Closing 
Day or that they will value more highly in the years to come than the Owen Souvenir Book- 
lets. Their beauty of design and coloring, their individuality and personal appeal, their , 
appropriateness, and their low price all combine to make them the ideal gifts from teachers 
to their pupils, ' 


F's: many years it has been customary for teachers to present to their pupils at close of 


Printed Espe cially for } a 


We will print your Souvenir Booklets especially for your school. They will contain your 


name as teacher and the name and location of your school, also the names of all your pupils, # WiS¢ 


your school officers, date of presentation and, if ordered, your photograph or that of your 
schogl building, as preferred. It is these personal features that make the Owen Souvenir 
Booklets so acceptable to the pupil and insure their being kept and prized for many years. 


Two Styles of Closing Day Booklets r Choice of 
Eight Handsome C 


We are offering this year two styles of Souvenir Booklets for Closing Day as described 
below. When ordering either of these two styles you may have your choice of any of the 
eight handsome cover designs illustrated on the sides of this page. These designs are beau- 
tifully reproduced from water color paintings by a special process of printing which brings 
out all of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as they appeared in the artist’s original. 
The wording or sentiments accompanying each design are in an attractive style of hand let- 
tering which adds to the artistic. appearance of the Souvenirs. 

NOTE: Orders for either of the two styles of Souvenir Booklets described below may be made up entirely 


of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. When 
ordering, be sure to give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


Descriptions of Our Two Booklet Styles with Prepaid Prices 

BOOKLET STYLE “A”—WITH SPECIAL PRINTING. Size 3% x 5% inches, Cover 
of fine white pebbled bristol with your choice of any of the eight designs appearing on this 
page, beautifully printed in colors. Eight inside pages of a good grade of paper on two of 
which will be specially printed the name of school, district number, township, county, state, 
date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. Six other pages contain poems appropriate 
to Closing Day. Photograph of teacher or school inserted in a neat panel on inside of front 
cover if ordered. If photograph is not desired a suitable illustration will appear in its 
place. Cover and inside pages neatly tied with a silk cord. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12¢ each. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 


BOOKLET STYLE “B”’—WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING. Identically the same as 
Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of the special printing of names, etc., 
on two of the inside pages there are additional poems and spaces in which may be written 
the date, name of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10c¢ each. 

Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 


TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES in which to enclose the Souvenir Book- 
lets will be supplied with each order AT NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE. 





N H 1c ; *s3 7° ; Cannio f an oO u hoi f 
Special Discount on Club Orders i Somme <f 0ee ee sere cote) of 
When two or more teachers send us their illustrated on this page, together with proofs 
orders together we will allow a discount of 10 in colors of our eight Closing Day designs, 
per cent on the entire lot. will be sent upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
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“Memory like the ivy lings 
to olden times and ways 
and things.” 














Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 
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Bachelor Button Design No. 5 












































Hollyhock Design No. 4 


When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this 
page give instructions clearly and write names of pu- 
pils, school officers, place, date, your own name and in 
fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and 
read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. Do 
not leave us to guess at the location of your school 
from the name of the place at which you may happen 
to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, 
village or district, just as you want it to appear. Write 
all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Under- 
score u’s to distinguish them from n's. If any errors 
occur through our fault, your souvenirs will be prompt- 
ly reprinted without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are 
Names Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names ex- 





ceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent 
for each name in excess, 

If Photograph is Desired on the Souvenirs, send us 
any good kodak print or other photograph of yourself 
or school and we will make as many reproductions 
from it as there are souvenirs ordered. Send photo- 
graphs securely ‘wrapped and write your name and ad- 
dress on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and 
original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send 
money order, bank draft or currency registered. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although 
we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge that you 
order as early as possible and thus make sure of hav- 
ing your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 








the Owen Souvenirs. {ji 


Vacation Design No, 8 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

































































JELLO AND BAKED APPLES 
AKE six medium-sized or small apples that have had cores removed and filled 
with brown sugar and chopped nuts. When cold arrange the apples in a 
pan and cover them with Raspberry Jell-O (one package dissolved in a pint of 
boiling water). After the Jell-O has set, cut into squares, using a knife dipped 
in hot water, and serve with whipped cream. Or place each apple in a cup and 
pour the Jell-O over. 


APPLE SNOW JELL-O h 
Dissolve a package of Strawberry Jell-O in a pint of boiling water. 
When partly cold turn into sherbet glasses, filling three-quarters full. 
When firm pile Apple Snow on top. To make Apple Snow, dissolve 
one-half package of Lemon Jell-O in half a pint of boiling water. When 
y. . cool whip to consistency of thick whipped cream. Then add one 
ati Kany ve grated apple and four tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
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Hhe Genesee Pure : Food Company, 
Canadian Offices & Factory, Bridgeburg, Ont- 
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©1924 Gy THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 









































